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SPEECH, 

tic.  tic. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

T TOOK  occafion,  on  a former  daya,  to  exprefs  my 
humble  hope,  that  if  a regular  opportunity  fhould 
again  occur,  the  Houfe  would  permit  me  to  ley  before 
them  fome  thoughts  on  this  great  fubjeft,  which  have 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  their  attention;  and  to  ex- 
plain fome  of  the  grounds  on  which  my  opinion  has  been 
formed  in  favour  of  a Union  with  Ireland. 

Nobody  to  whom  I am  known,  will,  I am  perfuaded, 
impute  to  me  the  prefumptuous  folly  of  imagining  that  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  improve  on  what  thofe  men  of 
tranfcendent  talents  and  eminent  political  wifdom  and  ex- 
perience, who  have  taken  the  principal  fhare  in  the  former 
debates,  have  advanced  on  the  leading  points  of  this  quef- 
tion.  But  it  is  a queftion  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  may  fairly 
be  thought  that  even  yet  feveral  important  topics  re- 
main for  confideration,  and  fome  new  views  of  thofe 
which  have  been  already  difcuffed.  It  has  been  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time  before  the  public  in  both 

* On  Thurfday,  February  14,  after  reporting  the  refolutions. 
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kingdoms  : it  has  given  rife  to  various  arguments  in  both 
Houfes  of  this  and  the  other  Parliament : and,  upon  every 
frefh  occafion,  additional  lights  have  been  thrown  upon  it, 
and  new  difficulties  and  objections  have  been  raifed,  by 
the  fertility  and  eagernefs  of  conteft  and  oppofition. 

Some  of  thofe  objections  may  have  feemed  plaufible  or 
ingenious;  fcarcelyany,  I think,  have  been  weighty  or  fub- 
ftantial;  none,  I am  fure,  of  fufficient  weight  to  counter- 
balance the  numerous  benefits  which  there  is  fuch  reafon 
to  expe&  from  the  adoption  of  the  meafure.  But  they 
have  been  frequently  fuited  to  meet  thofe  paffions  and 
prejudices,  which  naturally  exift,  or  have  been  artfully 
excited,  in  our  lifter  kingdom ; and,  if  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  recommend  the  propofed  incorporation  to  our  fellow- 
fubje&s  there,  we  owe  it  to  them  and  to  ourfelves  to  fpare 
no  pains  in  the  endeavour  to  remove,  by  difpaffionate  rea- 
foiling  and  cool  deliberation,  fuch  obftacles  as  may  have 
appeared  to  them,  or  any  number  of  them,  to  ftand  in  the 
way  of  what  moft  of  us  here,  I believe,  confider  as  mate- 
rial for  our  interefts  and  effential  to  theirs. 

To  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  various  modes  of 
refiftance  to  the  propofal  of  an  Union,  which  have  been 
reforted  to  by  different  perfons,  two  circumftances  muft 
have  occurred  as  very  remarkable. 

One  has  been  fo  well  expreffed  in  the  refolutions  of  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Cork,  that  I 
fhould  do  it  injuftice  not  to  introduce  the  mention  of  it 
in  the  very  language  they  have  ufed : c Whilft  we  la- 
c ment,’  fay  they,  i that  any  difference  of  opinion  ftiould 
c exift  in  this  kingdom  upon  fo  important  a queftion,  we 
c cannot  but  remember  how  unanimous  the  rebellious  and 

c traitorous 
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c traitorous  enemies  of  the  country  are  in  their  reproba- 
1 tion  of  the  meafureV 

The  plan  of  the  United  Iriftimen,  with  the  afliftance  of 
the  inveterate  foe  of  the  Britifh  empire  and  conftitution, 
is  to  eftedl  a reparation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  is  natural  therefore  that  they  fhould  dread  no- 
thing fo  much  as  any  meafure  which  they  muft  look  upon 
as  fatal  to  that  favourite  objedt.  That  reparation  is 
their  favourite  objedt  we  have  many  inconteftable  proofs  > 
but  it  is  fufficient  for  me  now  to  refer  to  the  declaration 
of  their  founder,  Tone,  fubjoined  to  the  Report  of  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords  in 
1 797b ; and  the  deteftation  of  a Union,  which  on  that 
account  the  fame  clafs  of  men  have  always  expreffed,  is 
equally  notorious.  The  furious  declamations  of  M(Nevin, 
Lewins , and  othersc,  have  been  more  than  once  referred 
to  in  this  placed;  and  within  not  many  weeks  from  the 
prefent  moment,  fome  of  thofe  felf-convidted  traitors  have 
contrived  to  publifh  to  the  world  new  libels  on  the  govern- 
ment and  conftitution  of  their  countrye,  their  main  view 
in  which  has  manifeftly  been  to  co-operate,  to  this  particu- 
lar end,  with  thofe  who,  though  of  a very  different  descrip- 
tion, and  adting  undoubtedly  from  motives  of  miftaken  pa- 
triotifm,  have  exerted  their  talents  and  influence  to  counter- 
act and  retard  what  I am  well  perfuaded  the  good  fenfe  of 

a Vide  the  refolutions  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Cork,,, 26th  March  1799. 

b No.  II. 

« Proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Francis  Street  Chapel,  i 795. 

* Vide  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington,  p.  21,  &*c.  &c. 

e Arthur  O' Connor's  Letter  to  Lord  Cajilereagh  ^ Demonftration,  tkc, 
£fcribed  to  Dr.  M‘Nevin, 
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that  nation  will  not  fuffer  them  ultimately  to  defeat,  that 
happy  confolidation  of  the  empire  which  his  Majefty’s  pa- ' 
ternal  goodnefs  has  recommended  to  the  confideration  of 
both  his  Parliaments. 

The  other  circumftance  to  which  I have  referred  appears 
to  me  not  lefs  {hiking.  It  is,  that  the  oppofers  of  Union 
have  almoft  all  endeavoured  to  convince  us  that  the  cafe 
of  the  incorporation  of  Scotland  and  England  in  1707,  is 
not  in  any  degree  applicable  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

I think  there  is  confiderable  dexterity,  though  perhaps 
not  a great  deal  of  candour,  in  this  attempt.  In  all  great 
political  operations,  experience  and  hiftorical  precedent  are 
the  beft  and  fafeft  guides.  Thofe  gentlemen  have,  there- 
fore, juflly  thought  they  (houid  have  a better  chance  of 
gaining  their  end,  if  they  could  induce  us  to  fhut  our  eyes 
againft  hiftory,  and  wander  with  them  in  the  obfcure  mazes 
of  theory  and  fpeculation.  Their  ingenuity  might  then 
perhaps  bewilder  and  perplex  us;  whereas,  if  we  recur  to 
that  memorable  event,  its  fimilarity  to  what  is  now  propo- 
fed,  both  in  principle  and  in  all  its  moft  chara&eriftic  fea- 
tures, is  fo  great,  that  they  naturally  feel  it  furnifhes,  by 
its  complete  fuccefs,  after  the  trial  of  a century,  the  ftron- 
geft  and  moft  irrefiftible  refutation  of  their  arguments. 


In  the  firft  and  preliminary  point,  for  inftance,  of  the 
queftion  of  Union,  that  tranfa&ion  is  moft  efpecially  appli- 
cable, being  the  diredt  cafe  of  a national  decifion  on  the 

right 
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right  and  competency  of  Parliament.  I will  not  enter  at 
large  into  the  general  argument  concerning  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  the  fupreme  legiflature  of  a counti  7.  It 
has  been  amply  and  ably  treated  in  feveral  of  the  prior  ftages 
of  the  prefent  bufinefs,  in  this  Houfe.  If  the  Parliament, 
in  our  reprefentative  government,  is  not  competent  to  treat 
of,  and  conclude  an  incorporated  Union,  there  is  no  autho- 
rity which  is;  and,  confequently,  a legitimate  Union,  in 
fuch  governments,  never  could  take  place. 

The  conftituent  body,  or  the  electors,  have  no  fuch 
authority;  they  have  not,  by  the  practice  or  true  theorv  of 
our  conftitution,  any  power  of  deliberation  on  any  queftion 
whatever;  their  only  bufinefs  as  ele&ors  being  that  of  fe- 
le&ing  and  nominating  thofe  whom  they  think  the  fitted: 
perfons  to  exercife  that  fhare  of  legiflation  which  is  veiled 
in  the  third  eftate  of  Parliament : the  a£t  of  the  ele&ion  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their  fun&ions ; the  latent  politi- 
cal rights  of  the  people  at  large,  whatever  they  may  be, 
have  not  been  delegated  to  them ; and  thofe  gentlemen,  on 
the  other  fide,  who  are  the  moft  ftrenuous  advocates  againft 
a Union,  would,  I Ihould  think,  be  very  unwilling  to  de- 
volve that  authority  which  is  denied  to  the  elected,  on  the 
cle&ive  body,  as  now  conftituted ; fince,  in  their  opinion, 
they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  very  ele&ive  franchife  it- 
felf,  by  what  they  call  a reform  of  Parliament ; the  fcheme 
of  fuch  reform  being,  in  many  inftances  literally,  and  vir- 
tually in  all,  to  deprive  the  prefent  ele&ors  of  that  franchife. 

But  if  the  ele&ors  cannot  deliberate  and  decide  on  fuch  a 
meafure,  much  lefs  can  the  people  at  large ; who  never,  I 
believe,  in  the  fmalleft  ftate,  or  moft  complete  democracy, 
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have  exercifed,  in  fa&,  by  univerfal  individual  fuff  rage,  de- 
liberate, judicial,  or  legiflative  authority.  Yet  to  maintain 
that  the  conftitutional  legiflature  of  a country  has  not  the 
right  of  doing  certain  a£ts,  however  clearly  beneficial  to 
that  country,  without  a previous  fpecial  commiflion  from 
the  mafs  of  the  nation,  leads  immediately  to  the  falfe  and 
mifchievous  principle  of  the  dir  eft  fovereignty  of  the  people , 
and  to  that  equally  mifchievous  fidfion  to  which  it  has  gi- 
ven rife,  viz.  That  an  original  compaft  between  the  go- 
vernors and  governed  is  the  only  lawful  foundation  of  go- 
vernment. Indeed,  to  refort  to  the  elementary  parts  of  a 
nation,  the  numerical  aggregate  of  individuals  compofing  itj 
for  authority  to  form  a union,  would  be  a complete  admif- 
fion  of  fuch  fovereignty;  as  the  terms  and  conditions  with 
which  this  numerical  mafs  might  choofe  to  accompany  that 
delegation  of  power,  would  be  an  exemplification  of  fuch 
original  compact.  But  what  fort  of  philofophy  is  that  which 
traces  the  foundation  of  all  political  phenomena  to  a fadt 
which  no  hiffory  fhews  ever  to  have  exifted,  which  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  human  character  and  the  daily  tranfacfions, 
and  paft  and  prefent  fituations  of  life,  demonftrate  to  be, 
and  always  to  have  been  impofiible,  and  every  attempt  to 
realize  which  either  by  the  jacquerie  in  ancient  France,  the 
Wat  Tylers  and  Jack  Straws  in  England,  or  the  modern 
Tacobines,  has  proved  as  pernicious  and  deftru£Uvea,  as 

tq 

a It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  world,  that  fo  great  and  upright  a 
man  as  Mr.  Locke  (led  aftray  by  the  circumftances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  zeal  of  controverfy)  Ihould  have  been  the  patron  and 
advocate  of  this  baneful,  but,  in  his  hands,  too  plaufible  and  fpecious  doc- 
trine. Locke's  fate  has  indeed  been  lingular.  He  was  a good  fubjeft  and 

a piou*  „ 
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to  fuppofe  the  poffibility  of  its  actual  exigence,  is  foolifh 
and  abfurd.  The  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  attempts  to  ref 
tore , as  it  is  called,  to  the  people  the  fovereignty  they  are 
imagined  to  have  farmed  out,  as  it  were,  to  their  rulers, 
fubjed  to  divers  claims  of  forfeiture  and  re-entry,  has  in- 
deed been  too  well  illuftrated  by  the  late  eventful  hiftory 
of  a neighbouring  kingdom,  for  us  here,  or  our  fellow-fub- 
jedts  in  Ireland,  to  require  much  argument  to  convince  us 

a pious  Chriftian.  Yet,  as  his  theory  of  government  has  ferved  for  a bafis 
to  the  deftruCtive  fyftems  of  the  Condorcets,  Priejllcys,  and  Paynes , fo  his 
metaphyfical  principles  have  become  the  groundwork  of  the  vain  wifdom 
and  falfe  philofophy  which  began  by  denying  the  exigence  of  the  material 
world,  and  proceeded,  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Hume  and  others, 
to  extend  that  wild  fcepticifm  of  an  ingenious  and  well-intentioned  Pre- 
late* to  the  difbelief  of  fpirit  alfo,  of  the  immortal  nature  of  man,  anti 
the  being  of  God  himfelf.  This  remark  has  been,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  occafioned  by  my  recollection  of  a truly  great  philofopher,  to 
whofe  early  lefions  and  kindnefs  I look  back  with  tendernefs  and!  pride, 
who  was  afhong  the  firft  to  prove  that  fyftem  adopted  by  Locke  concerning 
ideas,  tended,  by  ks  natural  confequerice,  to  thofe  of  Berkeley  and  Hume% 
but  who,  in  announcing  that  opinion  to  the  world,  anxioufly  diftlaimetf 
every,  with  or  intention  to  difparage  the  talents  of  thofe,  the  fallacy  and 
danger  of  whofe  doCtrines  he  thought  he  could  demonftrate,  and  every  view 
of  arrogating  to  himfelf  any  peculiar  fagacity  and  difcernment  on  that  ac- 
count. Indeed  thofe  who  remember  him,  know  that  there  never  was  learn- 
ing and  wifdom  more  free  from  arrogance  and  prefumption  than  his. 

* A traveller,’  fays  he,  * of  good  judgment  may  mitlake  his  way,  and  be 

* kd  unawares  into  a wrong  track ; and  while  the  road  is  fair  before  him, 

* may  go  on  without  fufpicion,  and  be  followed  by  others;  but  when  it 
4 ends  in  a precipice,  it  requires  no  peculiar  degree  of  wifdom  and  pene- 

* tration  to  know  he  has  gone  wrong,  nor  pqrhaps  to  find  out  what  mik 

* led  himf.’ 

* Biftiop  Berkeley. 

f Dr,  Reid' s Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  p.  23. 
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of  its  folly  and  wickednefs.  It  has  in  that  country  overturn- 
ed the  throne  of  the  Monarch  and  the  altars  of  God : it  has 
fan&ioned  murder,  parricide,  and  regicide;  and  has  taught 
every  illiterate  peafant  to  confider  himfelf  as  a fit  candidate 
for  fupreme  power,  the  fovereign  of  his  fovereign,  and  the 
lawgiver  of  mankind — 

Ergo,  regibus  occifis%  fuhverfa  jacebat 
Prifltna  majejlas  Joliorum  et  fceptra  fuperba , 

Res  itaque  ad  fummam  facem  turbafque  redibat a. 

I agree  with  a perfon  juftly  eminent,  and  for  whom  I en* 
tertain  a very  fincere  refpedt,  when  he  fays,  c that  it  is  dan- 
4 gerous  in  a popular  aflembly  to  ftate  that  there  are  points 
4 where  the  powers  of  the  legiflature  end,  and  thofe  of  the 
4 people  at  large  begin5/  Indeed  I know  of  no  point  where 
a legitimate  conftitutional  power  in  the  people  at  large  be- 
gins ; there  may  be  fome  very  fpecial  cafes  to  which  that  of 
the  legiflature  cannot  reach ; and  in  which,  according  to  my 
conception,  when  any  meafure  becomes  neceflary  and  un- 
avoidable, not  the  power,  i.  e.  any  rightful  power  of  the 
people,  but  the  diflolution  of  the  conftitution  and  govern- 
ment, will  begin  ; from  which  anarchy  it  muft  be  left,  in 
fuch  cafes,  to  chance,  to  the  circumftances  of  the  times, 
the  force  of  habit,  the  intrinfic  merit  of  ancient  inftitutions, 
and  the  prudence  and  virtue  of  individuals  poflefling  influ- 
ence, either  perfonal  or  from  fituation,  to  extricate  the  na- 

* Lucret.  lib.  v.  ver.  1135. 

b Vide  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Foftcr,  p.  108.  I had  not 
then  received  the  correct  edition,  but  I had  feen  feveral  accounts  of  it  in 
different  newfpapers.  1 fhall  take  the  liberty  now  to  refer  to  it  according 
to  that  correct  edition  in  fome  of  the  following  pages. 
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tion.  It  is  indeed  delicate  and  dangerous  wantonly  to  moot 
ftich  fort  of  cafes:  no  judge  of  human  nature  who  is  a 
friend  to  his  country,  ever  will ; whatever  may  be  his 
particular  creed  and  party  on  matters  fairly  debateable* 
and  open  to  a fafe  difference  in  opinion. 

There  are  however  cafes  of  another  defcription,  which 
may  be  more  freely  difcuffed,  to  which  alfo  the  fupreme 
power  of  the  Legiflature  (in  our  conftitution,  of  the  Par- 
liament) cannot  extend ; but  which,  being  of  a negative 
kind,  and  not  requiring  any  meafure  to  be  taken  or  a£fc 
done,  do  pot  connect  themfelves  with  the  notion  of  any 
neceflary  diffolution  of  the  frame  of  the  government* 
They  are,  in  truth,  of  fuch  a fort,  that,  on  their  correct 
analyfis,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  idea  of  the  application 
of  that  power  involves  either  phyfical  # moral  ^impoifi- 
bility,  or  a natural  contradiction  in  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
portion. 

Two  examples,  material  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  es- 
pecially the  laft  of  them,  will  illuftrate  the  diftin&ion 
to  which,  I have  wifhed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Houfe. 

ift.  Parliament  cannot  pafs  a law  which  a fubfequent 
Parliament  {hall  not  be  able  to  repeal.  The  plain  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a power  is  contra- 
dictory to  itfelf.  It  is  to  fuppofe  the  Parliament  of  next 
year  lefs  abfolute  and  fupreme  than  the  Parliament  of 
thisb. 

2d.  I have  heard  it  contended,  not  without  plaufibility, 
that  the  Parliament  cannot  difmember  the  kingdom  or 

h Cokis  luff  part  iv.  p,  4*,  4 3. 
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circumfcribe  the  fphere  of  its  own  authority,  and  confe* 
quently  that  on  that  account  it  cannot,  diffolve  any  union 
which  by  treaty  or  otherwife  hath  blended  into  one  ftate, 
fubjedb  to  its  authority,  parts  which  exifted,  previous  to 
fuch  treaty,  in  a feparate  and  dillincb  condition,  with  fe- 
parate  legifiatures  ; that  to  (uppofe  it  capable  of  doing  this 
is  alfo  a contradiction  in  terms  ; that  the  nation  and  its 
Parliament  are  fuch  indivisible  integral  parts,  the  one  go- 
verned, the  other  governing,  and  forming  together  one 
indivifible  aggregate  or  body  politic  ; that  if  you  detach 
any  part  of  this  body,  what  remains  is  no  longer  the  fame 
ftate,  the  fame  nation,  the  fame  legislature  Or  parliament  £ 
that  the  two  parts  may  form  themfelves  again  each  or  either 
into  a Similar  conftitution  to  what  before  exifted,  or  into 
other  conftitutions ; but  that  the  difmemberment  will  have 
effe&ed  that  fort  of  refolution  of  the  aggregate  into  its 
elements,  which  is  known  to  happen  in  our  municipal  law* 
when,  by  the  lofs  of  an  integral  part,  an  ordinary  corpo- 
ration is  difTolved,  and  lofes  its  corporate  exiftence ; that 
it  is  univerfally  true,  that  the  difmemberment  of  any  legi- 
timate ftate  cannot  be  a legitimate  a6t  of  that  ftate  j but 
neceflarily  fuppofes,  even  on  ceffions  in  virtue  of  conqueft, 
exchange,  & c.  a difruption  of  the  integrity  of  the  ftate  ; 
that  it  might  be  difficult  to  argue  this  pofition  on  the  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  ill-ccnftru£led  conftitutions,  where  difmem- 
berment  has  in  fa£t  often  taken  place,  or  with  regard  to 
extreme  cafes,  of  the  ceffion  of  fmall  infignificant  portions 
of  a large  dominion  ; but  that  nobody  will  fay  that  the  ac- 
tual ftate  and  conftitution  of  Great  Britain  would  remain 
if  the  county  of  Northumberland  or  Cornwall,  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  the  principality  of  Wales,  were 
detached  from  it. 

But, 
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But,  in  the  cafe  of  a union  and  incorporation  of  new 
parts,  the  incompetency  of  parliament  to  decompofe  them, 
is,  1 think,  abundantly  obvious,  without  adopting  the 
foregoing  opinion  to  its  full  extent,  which  1 by  no  means 
do,  with  regard  to  the  difmemberment  of  fome  original 
fra&ion,  or  diftridf,  of  what  had  always  conftituted  one 
and  the  fame  ftate.  The  eflential  condition  of  fuch  a 
union  is  the  combination  of  each  of  the  conftituent  parts 
into  a new  whole,  in  which  the  identical  charters  and 
qualities  of  thofe  parts  are  fo  loft  that  they  can  no  where 
afterwards  be  found  or  reftored.  The  contra&ing  parties 
ceafe  toexift,  and  become  incapable  of  being  revived.  It 
is  as  impoflible  to  replace  them  in  Jiatu  quo , as  it  would 
be  to  recover  the  identical  parts  of  two  images  of  the  fame 
metal,  which  may  have  been  melted  together,  and  caft  into 
one  new  figure  made  up  of  both.  Phyfically,  or  even  mo- 
rally and  politically  fpeaking,  Scotland,  as  a country,  might 
be  again  disjoined  from  England  : it  might  again  have 
Parliaments,  as  England  might  have ; but  this  muft  be  by 
a procefs  exa&ly  the  fame  with  that  which  fhould  feparate 
Cornwall,  Norfolk,  Caithnefs,  or  Sutherland,  from  Great 
Britain.  It  would  not  be  a redintegration  or  reftoration  of 
Scotland  to  her  former  ftate,  as  Hie  exifted  before  1707: 
that  ftate  has  been  melted  down  and  indifTolubly  mingled 
with  that  of  England,  which,  in  like  manner,  can  never 
become  a feparate  kingdom,  as  of  its  ancient  right. 

If  this  reafoning  is  as  juft  and  corre£l  as  it  appears  to 
me,  all  apprehenfions  and  alarms  muft  neceflarily  vanifh 
(alarms  fometimes  attempted  to  be  raifed  when  it  has  been 
thought  they  might  aflift  a little  dearth  of  argument),  of 
Great  Britain  aftuming  a right  to  break  through,  and  fet 
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afide,  at  her  pleafure,  any  incorporation  of  this  kingdom 
and  that  of  Ireland,  which  the  wifdom  and  patriotifm  of 
the  two  Parliaments  may  adopt.  After  a Union,  Ireland 
may  again  be  feparated  from  Great  Britain,  as  England 
may  be  torn  afunder  from  Scotland,  by  domeftic  faction 
and  civil  war,  or  by  foreign  hoftility ; but  they  never  can 
be  disjoined  by  any  regular  aft  of  the  united  Government 
and  Legiflature. 

In  fhort,  it  appears  to  me  that  a common  Parliament, 
fuch  as  was  formed  on  the  Scotch  Union,  and  mud  be  in 
contemplation  now,  muft  have  the  power  of  altering  or  re- 
pealing any  of  the  former  a&s  of  either  of  the  local  Legis- 
latures, i.  e.  either  Englifti  or  Scotch,  Britifti  or  Irifh,  a 
power  daily  exercifed  in  regard  to  Englifh  and  Scotch  a£ls 
made  previous  to  1707;  but  that  fuch  common  Parliament 
cannot  legitimately  repeal  or  alter  any  of  the  fundamental 
and  eflential  claufes,  articles,  or  conditions  of  that  treaty, 
by  which  the  Union  (hall  be  condituted ; fince  the  treaty 
authorized  by  each  Legiflature,  concluded  by  commiflion- 
ers,  and  then  again  ratified  by  each  Legiflature,  when  car- 
ried into  effect,  will  render  it  impoflible,  upon  any  breach, 
for  either  party  to  refume  its  former  fituation,  and  avail  it- 
felf  of  the  nullity  thereby  occafioned,  and  of  courfe  impof- 
fible,  confidently  with  moral  right  and  duty,  for  the  unit- 
ed Parliament,  i.  e.  beyond  its  legitimate  powers,  to  com- 
mit fuch  a breach. 

Before  I proceed,  the  Houfc  will  permit  me  to  explain 
what  may  otherwife  be  liable  to  mifreprefentation  or  mif- 
conftru&ion.  Though  I have  denied  the  dried  right  of  the 
conftituent  body  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  political  quef- 
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dons,  and  either  to  limit  or  extend,  by  fpecial  commiflion 
and  inftru&ions,  the  powers  veiled  by  law  in  their  repre- 
fentatives,  yet  I ara  very  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  repre- 
fentatives  does  not  perform  his  duty,  or  confult  the  true 
intereft  of  his  country,  who  does  not  pay  a due  and  ref- 
pe&fal  attention  to  the  fentiments,  and  even,  in  many 
cafes,  to  the  inclinations  and  wiihes  of  his  particular  con- 
diments and  of  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  place 
he  reprefents  (with  whom  he  commonly  has  the  eafieft 
means  of  communication),  as  well  as  to  the  opinions  which 
prevail  in  general  among  the  different  claffes  of  his  fellow- 
ftibje&s.  It  is  very  true  that  there  neither  exifts,  nor  can 
exift,  any  legal  or  formal  method  of  colle&ing  the  indi- 
vidual opinions  and  fuffrages  of  a whole  nation  ; ftill,  how- 
ever, the  predominant  fentiment  will  force  its  way  to  the 
obfervation  and  underftanding  of  the  legiflafors,  and  will 
be  in  many,  perhaps  in  moft  cafes,  the  beft  and  moft  pru- 
dent guide  for  them  to  follow.  If  they  negleft  it,  the  pe- 
riod of  re-ele&ion  enables  the  voters  (the  majority  of  whom, 
even  as  now  conftituted  in  this  kingdom,  taking  the  whole 
country  over,  will/  I believe,  always  be  found  to  accord 
with  the  majority  of  the  nation  itfelf)  to  feledl  others  who 
think  more  as  they  do  on  thofe  fubje&s  of  public  concern 
which  they  have  neareft  their  hearts. 

After  all,  fome  may  think  I might  have  fpared  the  Houfe 
and  myfelf  the  trouble  of  the  foregoing  diffusion,  as  few, 
very  few,  within  thefe  walls  have  gone  fo  far  as  dire&ly  to 
maintain  the  general  incompeience  of  Parliament  to  fuch 
a meafure  as  a Union,  Butfeveral,  by  expreflions  of  doubt 
and  furmife,  by  ambiguous  words,  fcattered  abroad  at  the 
rifle  of  mifleading  the  vulgar,  the  ill-informed,  or  ill-dif- 
pofed,  among  his  Majefty’s  fubjedls  in  Ireland,  have  fet 

out 
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out  with  involving  their  opinion  on  this  material  point  in 
oracular  obfcurity,  and  have  then  gone  on  to  aflert,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  Englifh  or  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  in  1707,  a Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  or,  at  leaf!,  fuch  a Union  as  is  fuppofed 
to  be  intended,  cannot  be  lawfully  agreed  to  or  carried  into 
effedt  by  either  of  the  Parliaments  of  thofe  refpe&ive  king- 
doms. They  afliime,  as  the  cafe  I think  muft  be,  that  in 
the  midft  of  thofe  who  have  propofed,  or  are  friends  to  the 
meafure,  the  proportion  of  members  to  be  fent  by  Ireland 
to  the  united  Parliament  is  meant  to  be  confiderably  lefs 
than  the  number  of  Britifh  members;  which,  if  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Scotch  Union  fhall  be  followed  in  this  particular, 
will  remain  as  at  prefent.  6 This,*  it  is  fald,  c would,  in 
« effe6f,  amount  to  a total  furrender  of  the  legiflative  au- 
c thority  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  But  the  conftitu- 
t ents  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  delegated  to  their  reprefen- 
c tatives  the  power  with  which  they  invefted  them,  for  the 
6 purpofe  of  exercifing,  not  of  furrendering,  thofe  powers, 
€ for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  a fupreme,  independent, 
- 6 and  exclufive  Legiflature  for  Ireland,  not  to  enable  them 
« to  betray  and  deftroy  the  independency,  or  gather  the 
« exiftence,  of  the  Irifh  Legiflature.  This,*  it  is  alledg* 
ed,  4 muft  be  the  cafe,  if  the  members  for  Ireland  are  in  a 
« great  difproportion  to  thofe  for  Great  Britain.  Though 
« the  Britifh  Parliament,  therefore,  fhould  be  fuppofed 

* competent  to  receive , in  acceflion  to  its  legiflative  author 
« rity  over  Great  Britain,  the  like  power  over  Ireland,  the 

* Irifh  Parliament  can  have  no  right  to  beftow  that  power* 
6 and  fubje&  their  country,  in  that  manner,  to  thegovern- 
‘ ment  of  a foreign  Legiflature.  The  addition  of  one^ 
4 fixth,  one* fifth,  or  one-fourth,  to  the  prefent  aggregate 

* number  of  Britifh  members  will  leave  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
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* ment  as  exclufively  fupreme  over  Great  Britain  asbefore3 
« and  will,  at  the  fame  time,  communicate  to  Great  Britain 
4 as  entire  a fupremaey  over  Ireland  as  (he  formerly  claim- 
4 ed  (before  the  epoch  of  1782)  when  that  country  was 
« totally  unreprefented  in  Great  Britain/ 

In  {fating  this  fort  of  argument,  which  I have  endeavour- 
ed not  to  weaken  or  mifreprefent,  the  cafe  of  Scotland 
eemed  to  militate  fo  ffrongly  both  againft  the  conclufion  of 
incompetency,  and  the  affumed  fa£f  from  which  that  con- 
clufion is  drawn,  namely,  the  exercife  of  exclufive  power 
by  the  greater  over  the  lefier  country,  that  every  effort  of 
ingenuity  has  been  ufed,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  find  out 
feme  intelligible  ground  of  diftin£tion  between  that  tranf- 
a&ion  and  the  meafure  now  in  agitation, 

iff.  With  regard  to  the  fa£l . It  is  a matter  of  fuch  ac- 
knowledged notoriety,  that  in  queftions  of  a local  nature* 
or  which  nearly  concern  the  northern  divifion  of  this  united 
kingdom,  the  members  returned  by  Scotland  have  gene- 
rally influenced  the  opinion  and  vote  of  the  whole  Houfe 
cf  Commons,  that  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  have 
not  been  able  to  deny  it.  They  have,  therefore,  been 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  hope  that  this,  like 
other  circumftances  relative  to  the  Scotch  Union,  may  be 
aferibed  to  fomething  cf  a myfterious  and  undefinable  na- 
ture, peculiar  to  the  character  and  fituation  of  that  people  ; 
and  they  infift,  that  whatever  may  have  in  praCtice  coun- 
teracted the  natural  confequence  of  the  fuperiority  of  num- 
bers in  that  cafe,  it  is  not  lefs  certain  that  the  whole  le- 
giflative  authority  over  Scotland  is  vefted  in  the  Englifh 
members,  than  that  513  is  a larger  number  than  45. 
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2d.  As  to  the  conclufion , they  argue,  that  if  the  furren- 
der  (as  they  infill  on  terming  it)  which  was  made  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament  have  not  vitiated  the  whole  tranfadl ion, 
it  is  either  becaufe  the  lapfe  of  time  arid  long  acquiefcence 
on  the  part  of  that  country  have,  by  a fort  of  prefcription, 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  now  denominat- 
ed Britifh,  but  {till,  in  effect,  only  Englifh,  over  Scotland  ; 
or  becaufe  the  Scotch  Parliament  was  exprefsly  empowered 
and  commiffioned  by  the  conftituents  in  that  kingdom  to 
agree  to  a Union. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  refinements  it  may  be  obferved, 

i ft.  That  it  is  a new  fort  of  prefcription  which  can  con~ 
firm  or  render  valid,  what,  in  its  commencement,  was  a 
mere  nullity ; efpecially  where  the  adls  by  which  this  nullity 
has  been  turned  into  a right,  muft,  if  the  argument  is  well 
founded,  have  been  throughout  equally  null  and  void.  If 
the  Scotch  Parliament  could  not,  in  1707,  legally  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  adl  by  which  they  purported  to 
do  fo  was  void,  and  the  royal  affent,  which  was  given  to 
that  adl,  having  nothing  on  which  it  could  operate,  was 
void  alfo ; as  much  fo  as  it  would  have  been  if  given  to  an 
adl  by  which  the  Parliament  had  attempted  to  legiflate  for 
France  or  Italy.  But  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament  was  the  efTential  condition  on  which  that 
of  England  ratified  it.  If  therefore,  the  acl  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament  was  a nullity,  fo  alfo  muff:  have  been  that  which 
was  only  palled  on  the  faith  of  its  fuppofed  validity.  The 
one  was  the  confideration  for  the  other ; and  if  England 
could  receive  nothing,  neither  could  (he  mean  to  give, 
nor  could  give  any  thing ; and  the  whole  bufinefs  refem- 
bled,  on  her  part,  what  the  lawyers  call  * nudum pattum* 

Thus 
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Thus  this  do&rine  neceflarily  leads  to  the  inference, 
that  the  prefent  Legiflature  of  this  country  has  no  legiti- 
mate authority ; that  the  powers  it  exercifes  are  mere 
ufurpation  ; and  that  no  man,  either  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land, is  bound  to  fubmit  to  any  of  the  laws  which  have 
been  enabled  for  near  a century. 

2d.  When,  perceiving  that  this  argument  of  acquiefcence 
fails  by  leading  to  fuch  a dangerous  abfurdity,  Gentle- 
men refort  to  fome  fuppofed  fpecial  delegation  from  the 
people  or  condiment  body  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
it  will  be  recolle&ed,  as  I have  already  {hewn,  that  the 
ele&ors  could  not , by  the  conftitution— in  this  refpeft  the 
fame  in  that  kingdom  as  in  England— make  any  fuch 
delegation,  fo  as  to  give  it  any  force  or  validity  ; nor 
grant  to  the  ele&ed  any  peculiar  powers,  not  incident 
to  the  mere  character  of  reprefentatives  duly  chofen. 
I will  now  prove,  that  in  1707  no  fuch  delegation  was 
in  jatt  attempted  in  Scotland. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a padage  or  two  in  De  Foe's 
Hidory  of  the  Union,  which  feem  to  indicate  fome- 
thing  fpecial  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  which  concluded  that  Treaty  ->* 
and  a fuppofed  fpecidc  authority,  in  that  indance,  though 
very  little  taken  notice  of  in  this  Houfe,  has  been  much 
relied  on  in  feveral  fpeeches,  and  in  various  pamphlets, 
in  the  fider  kingdom.  This  circumdance  induced  me  to 
bedow  fome  pains  in  the  invedigation  of  the  matter,  the 
reiult  of  which  has  been,  as  I was  well  perfuad^d  it  would 
be,  what  I have  juft  aderted,  that  no  fuch  authority  w'as 

* StockJuh',  Edit.  p.  230,  289. 
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in  contemplation,  much  lefs  required  or  conferred,  at  the 
time  of  electing  that  Parliament. 

Indeed  it  would  have  been  very  extraordinary  if  the 
cafe  had  turned  out  otherwife,  no  hiftorian  of  that  pe- 
riod, or  who  has  written  fince,  having  ever  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  fuch  a fa£t,  if  we  except  thofe  fhort  and 
obfcure  paflages  in  De  Foe  to  which  I have  referred. 

Nay,  farther,-  in  the  feveral  treaties  preceding  that 
which  fo  happily  accomplished  the  object,  from  the 
acceffion  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
England  downwards,  no  idea  of  the  neceffity,  expedi- 
ency, or,  I may  fay,  conftitutionally  fpeaking,  of  the 
polfibility  of  fuch  a reference  to,  and  the  delegation  from 
the  freeholders  and  burgefles,— forming  themfelves,  as 
they  muff  have  done,  into  wliat,  in  the  modern  French 
vocabulary,  would  be  called  primary  ajjemblies , — ever  feems 
to  have  been  entertained  by  any  projector,  politician, 
lawyer,  member  of  parliament,  minifter,  or  fovereign 
whatever. 

I will  now,  Sir,  fhortly  ftate  what  really  happened  in 
Scotland  on  the  occafion  of  the  laft  and  fuccefsful  treaty. 

The  Convention  Parliament,  or  Eftates,  which  had 
been  affembled  in  that  country  on  the  abdication,  or  for- 
feiture, of  James,  and  had  met  early  in  1689,  continued 
imdifiolved  through  all  the  reign  of  King  William,  and 
were  fummoned  to  meet  by  Queen  Anne  on  the  9th  of 
June  1702,-  a few  months  after  her  acceflion.  The 
anomalous  formation  of  thofe  Eftates  is  well  known  ; and 
it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  any  meafure  of  Union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  was,  at  the  time  of  their  no- 
mination, 
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urination,  either  agitated  by  the  reprefented,  or  given  in 
-charge  to  their  reprefentatives. 

The  fixthEnglifh  Parliament  of  King  William,  which 
had  been  called  by  the  ufual  procefs  (no  fpecial  authority 
being  pretended  as  to  England,)  was  fitting  on  Queen 
Anne’s  acceflion  j and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1702  a had 
paried  an  aft,  enabling  the  Queen  to  appoint  commiflion- 
ers  for  treating  of  an  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

As  foon  as  the  Scotch  Parliament  met  after  King 
William’s  death,  this  circumftance  was  communicated  to 
them  in  a letter  from  the  Queen,  and  a fimilar  meafure* 
on  their  part,  recommended  *,  and,  in  confequence  there- 
of, a like  aft  was  paried  on  the  23d  of  June  1 702  b 

Commiflioners  were  accordingly  appointed  on  the  part 
of  each  kingdom,  and  met  at  Weftminfter  on  the  27th 
of  Oftober  1702. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scotch  Parliament,  or  Conven- 
tion, was  prorogued  (30th  JuneJ  and  foon  afterwards 
diflolved,  as  was  the  Englifh  Parliament  on  the  2d  of 
Iu>y  1702.  But  the  commiflions  were  not  to  determine 
by  this  diriolution  of  the  refpeftive  Parliaments,  but  to 
continue  in  force ; and  fuch  treaty  as  the  commiflioners 
might  conclude  was  to  be  ratified  by  the  fubfequent  Par- 
liaments of  each  kingdom. 

From  the  above  deduftion  it  is  dear,  that  if  thofe 
commiflioners  had  in  faft  proceeded  to  the  conclufion 
of  a treaty,  no  furmife  could  ever  have  been  made,  that 

* 1 Aone,  cap.  14. 
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on  the  part  of  Scotland  anyfpecial  mandate  had  ferved  33 
a foundation  for  the  powers  exercifed  on  the  occafion. 

A new  Parliament  was  foon  afterwards  called,  in  the 
ufual  way,  in  England,  and  met  on  the  20th  of  October 
1702,  a week  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  commif- 
iioners. 

On  the  8th  of  September  a royal  proclamation  was 
publifhed  in  Scotland,  containing  the  following  words  : 

* Whereas  the  late  Parliament  of  that  our  ancient 

* kingdom  of  Scotland  is  by  our  authority  diffolved,  and 

* confidering  that  we  are  at  prefent  engaged  in  a moji 

* jujl  and  necejfary  war ; and  that  by  a£ts  palfed  both  in 

* the  Parliament  of  England  and  Scotland  we  are  em» 

* powered,  and  have  accordingly  nominated  commiffioners 
i to  treat  of  an  Union  betwixt  thefe  our  kingdoms,  and 
4 of  other  things,  matters  and  caufes  relating  thereto, 

* conform  to  the  tenours  of  the  faid  adfs,  the  conclufion 
« of  which  Union  to  be  eftabiifhed  and  ratified  in  both 
« Parliaments,  will  undoubtedly  conduce  to  the  lading 
« peace  and  welfare  of  both  kingdoms  j for  which  caufes, 
x and  that  we  judge  it  neceffary  there  fhould  be  a Parlia- 
4 ment  in  being  to  meet  on  fuch  occafions  as  may  require 

* it,  we  have  thought  fit  to  call  a Parliament  of  that  our 
4 kingdom,  to  meet  at  our  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  13th 
4 of  November  next/ 

This  pafTage,  in  an  inftrument  of  which,  after  a good 
deal  of  refearch,  I have  been  furnifhed  with  a copy  by 
the  obliging  attention  of  the  gentleman  who  has  the  care 
of  the  public  records  at  Edinburgh,  is  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  and  fource  to  which  I can  trace  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  the  alleged  fpecial  authority  of  which  I have 

been 
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been  fpeaking.  I think  it  is  no  injuftice  to  the  Gentle- 
men who  have  pleaded  that  fpecial  authority,  to  fuppofe 
they  had  conceived  it  to  reft  upon  fome  more  folid  and 
tenable  ground.  Indeed  I have  not  met  with  any  evi- 
dence that  they,  or  any  writer  or  compiler,  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  had  taken  the  pains  I have  been  prompted 
to  do  (in  order  to  lift  every  point  of  this  great  queftion 
as  thoroughly  as  I could,)  with  regard  to  the  proceeding 
which  may  have  given  rife  to  the  paftages  I have  referred 
to  in  De  Foe.  But  it  is  no  wonder,  the  fort  of  argument 
there  dated,  isfoloofely,  generally,  and  (hortly  exprefied, 
and  that  fo  little  attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  it 
at  the  time,  or  by  that  very  hiftorian — the  only  one,  as 
I before  obferved,  who  has  ever  hinted  at  it.  Was  the 
mention  made  of  the  war,  in  the  fame  proclamation,  a 
fpecial  or  neceftary  notice  to  the  eleftors  of  Scotland  to 
inftruft  their  reprefentatives  how  they  were  to  aft  in  the 
enfuing  Parliament,  as  to  granting  or  refufing  fupplies  ? 
If  it  had  been  all  at  once  difcpvered,  that  all  former  Par- 
liaments which  had  entertained  the  queftion  of  Union, 
had  exceeded  the  power  and  authority  incident  to  their 
conftitution,  would  there  not  have  been  fome  more  folemn 
and  fpecific  recital  to  that  effect  in  the  proclamation  itfelf  ? 
Would  that  fubjeft  have  been  lumped,  as  it  were,  with 
fo  common  and  ufual  a caufe  for  holding  a Parliament  as 
the  circumftance  of  a war  ? Would  not  the  proclamation 
have  proceeded  to  give  new  and  peculiar  directions  for  the 
method  of  communicating  to  the  eleftors,  the  notice, 
that  they  were  to  exercife  a novel  and  extraordinary  fort 
of  deliberation,  and  to  communicate  a new  power  to  the 
elected,  not  neceffarily  vefted  in  them  by  the  aft  of 
eleftion  and  confequent  commiflion,  appointing  them 
members  of  the  Legiflature  ? Would  not  the  proceedings 
at  the  fubfequcnt  elections,  the  fummons,  the  returns, 
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as  they  were  called,  and  were  in  fact  in  Scotland,  the 
commifiions  of  the  perfons  chofen,  have  contained  fome 
reference  to  the  fubjeft?  Would  not  the  minutes  of  the 
deftion  meetings,  whether  of  counties  or  burghs,  which 
in  that  country  are  drawn  up  with  fo  much  form  and 
precifion,  have  recorded  the  efpecial  objeft  and  purpofe 
for  calling  the  Parliament,  and  the  inftruftions.  on  that 
account  given  by  each  body  of  conftituents  ? Would  there 
have  been  no  trace  of  any  thing  of  that  fort  among  the 
entries  in  the  corporation  books  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  the 
other  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  ? 
Would  there  not  have  been  fome  tradition,  fome  memo- 
rial, fome  narrative,  or  fome  hint  of  a formal,  or  at  leafl: 
of  fome  incidental  allufion  to  the  fubjeft  of  Union  at 
fome  of  the  elections  ? Of  fome  conteft  founded  on  the 
known  or  declared  opinions  of  different  candidates,  for 
or  againft  the  meafure  ? And,  laftly,  would  not  the  very 
aft  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  which  ratified  the  treaty, 
haverecited  the  fpecial  power  which  alone  warranted  them 
in  that  aft,  and  which  their  general  character  as  a Parlia- 
ment did  not  authorize  ? 

Now,  Sir,  not  one  of  thofe  circumftances  exifts.  The 
proclamation,  the  copy  of  which  I hold  in  my  hand, 
gives  no  particular  direction  as  to  the  eleftions.  The 
fummonfes  for  eleftion,  the  commifiions,  the  minutes, 
the  corporation  books,  bear  no  marks  or  figns  of  any 
thing  fpecial.  Hiftory,  memoirs,  tradition,  areallfilentj 
and  you  know,  Sir,  that  the  aft  of  the  Scotch  Parliament 
is  equally  fo. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  wind  up  the  narrative  I have 
been  giving,  by  ftating  that  the  commifiioners  who  met 
by  virtue  of  the  two  afts  of  1702,  and  of  whom  thofe 

for 
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for  Scotland  mull  have  been  the  only  perfons  In  the  con- 
templation of  the  ele&ors  of  the  new  Scotch  Parliament, 
if  thofe  ele&ors  had  exercifed  any  judgment,  as  fuch,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  the  propofed  Union,  never  came  to  any 
conclufive  treaty  or  agreement.  Their  meetings  were 
finally  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  February  1 703. 

The  new  Scotch  Parliament  did  not  meet  till  the  6th 
of  May  1703.  On  the  9th  of  September  1703,  they 
voted,  that  the  commijfion  of  Parliament , as  they  called  it, 
was  terminate  and  extinft;  and  that  there  fhould  be  no 
new  one  without  the  confent  of  Parliament. 

In  February  1704-5,  the  Englifh  Parliament  pa  (Ted  a 
new  aft,  empowering  the  Queen  to  appoint  commiffion- 
ers,  when  a fimilar  aft  fhould  have  paffed  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland3.  On  the  5th  of  April  1705,  that  firfi: 
Englifh  Parliament  of  Queen  Anne  was  difTolved,  and  the 
new  one  met  on  the  27th  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  a great  deal  of  angry  proceed- 
ings in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  during  their  firft  and 
fecond  feflion,  in  the  third,  which  began  on  the  28th  ot 
June  1705,  an  a£t  alfo  pafled,  authorizing  the  Queen  to 
appoint  commiffionersb. 

Under  thefe  two  a&s  new  commifiions  ifiued  ; that  for 
Scotland  on  the  27th  of  February  1704*6,  and  that  for 
England  on  the  10th  of  April  1706.  The  commiflioners 
met  at  Whitehall  on  the  16th  of  that  month  ; on  the  22d 
of  July,  the  articles  were  executed;  on  the  16th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1706-7,  they  were  (with  feveral  alterations)  ratified 
by  an  a<5t  of  the  Scotch  Parliament ; and  on  the  6th  of 

* 3 and  4 Anne,  cap  7. 

k Scotch  Afts  ift  Par!,  of  Q^Anne,  3d  feflion,  c.  4.  p,  77 6. 
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March  of  the  fame  year,  by  the  Englifh  ftatute  of  5th 
Anne,  cap.  8.  and  the  Union  took  effect  on  the  ift  of 
May  1707. 

Sir,  I did  in  a prior  debate3,  declining  at  that  time 
the  argument , which  was  in  much  better  hands,  advert 
to  the  authority  of  feveral  eminent  perfons  in  Ireland  on 
this  queftion  of  the  competency  of  their  Parliament,  and 
referred  to  a debate  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  tvVo  Chief  Juftices,  and  the 
Chief  Baron  had  voted,  and  three  of  them  fpoken  in 
fupport  of  its  competency.  What  I then  faid  has  been 
mifunderftood.  I have  been  fuppofed  not  only  to  have 
aflerted  what  I have  juft  mentioned,  and  (which  I alfo 
admit  I did)  that  Mr.  Fojler  and  Sir  John  Parnell  had 
avoided  giving  their  fan&ion  to  the  contrary  do&rine, 
but  to  have  added,  with  fome  triumph  and  exultation, 
that  there  had  nobody  been  found  to  maintain  it,  but 
M'Nevin  and  Lewins.  Sir,  that  is  not  what  I ftated.  I 
did  perhaps  difcover  the  fatisfaCtion  I felt  from  the  con- 
fideration  that  the  diftinguifhed  characters  I have  men- 
tioned had  fupported  that  fide  of  the  queftion  which  I 
thought  was  neceffarily  connected  both  with  the  general 
principles  of  government  and  thofeof  the  Britifh  Conftitu- 
tion  ; but  I never  faid  or  meant  to  fay,  that  no  opinion  had 
been  delivered  of  an  oppofite  fort,  by  any  body  in  Ireland, 
except  Ml  Kevin  and  Lewins . I merely  obferved  that  the 
names  of  thofe  who,  at  the  different  county  and  other 
meetings  which  had  then  taken  place,  had  come  to  refoluti- 
ons  denying  the  competency  did  not  appear  j and  that  I 
thought  it  right,  in  contraft  with  the  learned  Noblemen  to 

«■  Monday,  nth  February  1 7S9- 
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whom  I had  referred,  to  mention  two  notorious  perfons  in  that 
kingdom,  who  had  in  their  own  names  and  characters  pro- 
nounced boldly,  and  without  hefitation,  their  authoritative 
opinion  to  that  effect.  It  was  therefore  unneceflary  to  queftion 
me  whether  I did  not  know  in  particular  that  three  confider- 
able  lawyers,  and  Members  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  had  de- 
nied this  competency ; and  whether  I doubted  of  their  legal 
learning  and  abilities  ? I dare  fay  they  have  denied  it.  I 
have  indeed  read  in  a printed  letter,  to  which  the  name  of 
one  of  thofe  gentlemen  is  fubfcribed,  c That  the  Parliament 
1 of  Ireland,  true  to  itfelf  and  honeft  to  its  country,  will 
* never  affume  a power  extrinfic  of  its  delegation1/  Simi- 
lar fentiments  may  have  been  delivered  by  the  other  two, 
and  by  others  in  the  lifter  Parliament ; and  as  to  the  le- 
gal abilities  and  acquirements  of  thofe  gentlemen,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  exprefs  or  entertain  any  opinion  to  their 
difparagement.  One  of  them  I have  the  pleafure  of 
knowing;  and  that  government,  to  which  I had  the  ho- 
nour of  belonging  when  in  Ireland,  though  fo  corrupt 
and  wicked  according  to  fome  of  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
men on  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  Houfe,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  receiving  from  him  a moft  ftrenuous  and  fpirited 
fupport.  I do  not  recoiled:  the  other  two.  I believe 
they  were  not  in  Parliament  in  my  time,  but  I underftand 
they  are  alfo  men  of  talents  and  eloquence.  But,  Sir,  I 
am  perfuaded  thofe  gentlemen  themfelves  would  not  think 
it  implied  any  difrefped  to  them,  as  members  of  the  pro- 
feflion  to  which  I once  had  the  honour  to  belong,  if  I 
were  now  to  fay,  that  the  opinions  of  barrifters,  however 
able  or  eminent,  are  not,  in  point  of  authority,  to  be 
put  in  the  balance,  on  a great  conftitutional  point,  with 
thofe  of  the  heads  of  his  Majefty’s  fupreme  tribunals,  the 

a Mr.  Barringtons  Letter  to  Mr,  Saurin , dated  2Ctb  January  1799. 
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fathers  and  oracles  of  the  law ; efpecially  when  thofe  great 
judicial  ftations  are  fo  filled  as  they  at  prefent  are. 

But,  is  it  true,  that,  with  a difproportion  of  mem- 
bers, fuch  as  it  may  be  fuppofed  will  be  fettled  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  Ireland  would  only  give , and 
Great  Britain  only  acquire  ? I fpealc  now  of  legiflative 
authority.  In  my  judgment,  quite  otherwife.  There 
would  be  a reciprocal,  and,  having  regard  to  the  re- 
fpeclive  weight  of  each  in  the  fcale  of  empire,  an  equal 
communication  of  power.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  would  indeed  acquire  a dire£t  (hare 
in  the  legiflation  of  Ireland,  but  fo  would  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Mutually  they  would  relinquilh,  or,  if  Gentlemen  like 
?.  more  exceptionable  word  better,  would  furrender,  the 
exclufive  jurifdi&ion  over  their  refpe&ive  countries; 
but  each  would  obtain  a (hare,  commenfurate  with  its 
relative  importance  in  the  united  (late,  of  the  fupreme 
dominion  over  the  whole ; and,  therefore,  as  to  the  di- 
ftin&ion  attempted  on  the  queflion  of  right,  how  can  it 
be  contended  that  the  Britilh  Parliament  may  lawfully 
receive  within  its  bofom,  fay  80,  100,  or  120  ftrangers, 
veiling  them  individually  with  the  fame  authority  as  its 
original  members  individually  pofiefled,  if  the  Irilh  Par- 
liament cannot,  on  the  condition  of  participating,  accord- 
ing to  due  proportion,  in  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  empire,  lawfully  admit  the  legillators  of  this 
ifland  and  of  the  empire  to  a fhare,  adjufted  by  the  lame 
rule  of  proportion,  in  the  local  government  of  Ireland  ? 
The  idea  that  inequality  of  numbers  would  vitiate  the 
tranfadlion  on  the  fide  of  the  weakell  country,  leads  to 
this  (as  was  well  remarked  by  a Right  Honourable 
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Gentleman,  in  one  oF  the  more  early  debates51),  that 
there  could  never  be  a lawful  Union,  unlefs  the  numbers 
in  the  united  legislature  were  made  correCtly  and  arith- 
metically equal  on  both  fides.  If  fo,  had  England  agreed 
to  the  unreafonable  demand,  during  the  laft  century,  on 
the  part  of  Scotland5,  of  joining  the  two  Parliaments 
according  to  their  then  exifting  numbers,  or  were  Great 
Britain  now  to  receive  into  her  Houfe  of  Commons,  all 
the  300  reprefentatives  of  Ireland,  and  to  unite  together 
the  two  Houfes  of  Peers  as  they  now  Stand,  the  tranfac- 
tion  would  ftill  have  no  legal  folidity ; the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment formerly,  and  the  Irifh  Parliament  now,  would  ftill 
have  betrayed  their  trufts. 

But  this  jun&ion  of  the  Parliaments,  this  identifica- 
tion or  incorporation  of  the  two  Houfes  of  each,  in  ana- 
logy to  the  identity  which  already  exifls  as  to  the  third 
eftate,  is  treated  as  a deftru&ion,  an  extinction,  an  utter 
annihilation  of  the  conftitution  of  Ireland.  The  fame 
terms  were  mifapplied  in  Scotland  to  the  Union  of  that 
country  with  this  j for,  ingenious  and  inventive  in  argu- 
ments on  moft  fubjeCts  as  fome  of  our  opponents  are,  they 
will  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  on  many  of  the  points 
of  this  queftion,  they  appear  to  me  mere  plagiaries,  to 
a degree  of  fervility,  not  only  of  the  topics,  but,  in  ge- 
neral, even  of  the  very  language  and  expreffions  which 
were  then  employed.  Of  this  any  man  may  convince 
himfelf  by  comparing  the  late  debates  here  and  elfe- 
where,  with  the  Hiftory  of  De  Foe , and  the  Memoirs  of 
Lockhart. 

In  the  cafe  of  Scotland  and  England  the  mifapplica- 
tion  was  not  fo  great.  In  that  cafe,  the  third  branch  of 

* Mr.  D.  RyJer.  b In  1670. 
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each  Legiflature,  though  for  the  time  it  centred  in  the  fame 
perfon,  was  fo  far  from  being  infeparably  mixed,  fo  as 
to  form  one  indivifible  whole,  that  a law  a&ually  exifted*, 
by  which  its  feparation,  at  no  diftant  period,  into  two  dif- 
tin£l  fovereignties,  was  exprefsly  eftablifhed. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  Gentlemen  would  explain 
what  that  eflential  part  of  the  conftitution  of  Ireland  is, 
which  the  incorporation  of  its  Lords  and  Commons  with 
ours  will  annihilate.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
in  two  principles  is  comprehended  the  elTence  of  ours  and 
of  the  Irifh  conftitution,  which,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain abufes,  real  or  imputed,  of  different  forts,  to  be  found 
in  each  kingdom,  is  one  and  the  fame.  How  often  have  I 
heard  Gentlemen  in  the  Irifh  Parliament  boaft  that  they 
enjoyed,  how  often  read  in  the  publifhed  harangues  and 
eflays  of  Irifh  politicians,  their  exultation  in  the  pofleflion 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution  ! I fay,  I have  always  conceived 
that  the  molt  eflential  principles  of  that  conftitution  are 
two:  i.  That  it  is  compofed  of  three  independent  eftates 
or  branches,  forming  checks  each  upon  the  other  two. 
2.  That  no  law  can  pafs,  affedting  the  life,  the  liberty 
or  property  of  the  fubje&,  without  the  concurrence  of 
a reprefentative  body  chofen  from  among  the  people,  in 
a mode  formed  on  the  confideraticn  of  property  and  fran- 
chife,  and  confifting  of  an  adequate  number  of  perfons; 
and  of  fuch  a mixed  defeription,  as  to  bring  to  the  legif- 
lative  aflemblies  competent  knowledge,  both  of  general 
and  local  concerns,  and  a fympathy  of  intereft  in  regard 
to  every  thing  that  can  affeft  their  conftituents  and  the 
nation  at  large. 

a The  Scotch  Ad  of  Anne,  called  the  Ad  of  Security,  i ft  Parlia- 
ment of  Queen  Anne,  2d  Sef.  c.  3.  p.  723. 
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Now,  Sir,  if  this  defcription  is  in  any  degree  true, 
how  can  it  be  faid,  that  the  combining  into  one  fupreme 
Imperial  Council  a juft  number  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
both  nations  for  one  Houfe,  and  of  the  Peers  for  the 
other,  will  be  the  annihilation  of  the  conftitution  ? The 
Legiflature  of  the  empire  may,  in  my  opinion,  in  one 
point  of  view,  and  that  perhaps  the  moft  enlarged  and 
the  foundeft,  be  confidered  as  one  great  political  ma- 
chine; confifting  of  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  head,  both 
executive  and  legiflative;  to  which  are  attached,  or  linked 
and  knit,  two  feparate  members,  while  each  of  thofe  two 
is  fubdivided  again  into  two  analogous  parts  : the  one 
member,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  em- 
powered to  prepare  for  the  Sovereign’s  deliberation,  fanc- 
tion,  or  reje&ion,  whatever  may  feem  neceflary  for  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  empire  at  large  : the  other,  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  poflefling  only,  but  exclufively — 
as  far  as  fuch  exclufion  is  confident  with  the  idea  of  an 
unity  of  empire,  either  on  the  prefent  or  any  other  pof- 
fible  frame  of  fuch  a machine — the  fame  power  as  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  Let  me  afk,  whether  this  machine, 
confidered  theoretically  at  leaft,  would  not  be  Amplified, 
its  ftru&ure  improved,  and  the  two  effential  obje&s  I 
have  pointed  out,  better  fecured,  by  blending  and  incor- 
porating, in  a fit  proportion,  the  two  feparate  members 
into  one  ? 
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But,  Sir,  after  making  the  beft  ftand  they  can  on  this 
quickfand  of  incompetency,  the  Gentlemen  proceed  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  queftion,  and  exprefsly  deny  that 
Ireland  will  reap  any  benefit  from  the  meafure ; meaning, 
I fuppofe,  alfo  to  deny,  that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to 
this  country,  or  to  the  empire  at  large.  I fuppofe  they 
mean  this,  becaufe  I cannot  think  that  any  man  of  good 
fenfe,  or  who  is  a real  friend  to  Ireland,  can  disjoin  her 
interefts  from  thofe  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  Or  contend  that  any  great 
arrangement  is  unadvifable  and  unjuft,  which  (hall  tend 
to  the  general  advantage  of  thofe  other  branches  of  the 
empire,  merely  becaufe  no  particular  advantage  may  accrue 
to  Ireland,  provided  that  country  is  not  thereby  expofed  to 
fome  detriment  or  danger. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  a few  of  the  moft  prominent 
circum  fiances  of  advantage  which  may  be  reafonably  ex- 
pe£ted  to  flow  from  a Union,  in  the  firft  place,  to  Great 
Britain , and  to  the  reft  of  his  Majejlys  dominions  y but, 
fecondly,  to  Ireland  y — confidering  the  fubject  in  a general 
view  of  legiflative  and  executive  government,  of  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriculture,  of  internal  peace, 
civilization,  and  profperity:  under  which  heads  we  may 
alfo  difcufs  fome  of  the  principal  objections  which  have 
been  relied  on,  either  here  or  in  the  After  country. 

With  regard  to  this  country , its  legiflative  and  execu- 
tive councils  would  no  longer  be  liable  to  be  perplexed 
in  confequence  of  the  diftinct  machinery  of  a feparate 
Irifti  Parliament,  nor  the  general  government  continue 
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In  conftant  clanger  of  mifapprehenfion  and  difputes,  and 
fubjeft  to  the  inconveniences  which  inevitably  arife  from, 
circuity  of  communication,  and  the  impediments  and  em- 
barraffing  modifications  to  which  jealoufy  or  ignorance 
on  the  one  fide  or  the  other  will  fo  often  give  occafion 
(while  things  remain  as  they  are),  in  many  of  the  moft 
important  concerns  of  the  empire. 

In  other  refpe&s  it  may  be  difficult  to  forefee  any  im- 
mediate advantage  to  Great  Britain ; to  her  manufac- 
tures, her  agriculture,  her  trade,  or  general  profperity. 
Some  people,  indeed,  rather  apprehend  danger  to  Britiih 
commerce  and  manufactures ; and  that  fuppofed  migration 
of  capital  and  (kill  to  a cheaper  country,  to  a country  pof- 
feffing  a fuperiority  of  fituation  as  to  many  branches  of 
bufinefs  which  has  been  often  the  fubject  of  public  dif- 
cufiion,  is  argued  upon  as  a too  probable  confequence  of 
a Union®.  To  this  it  might  be  a fufficient  anfwer  for 
the  ftatefman  to  fay,  that  if  what  one  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  (hall  lofe  another  will  gain,  there  will  be  no  pub- 
lic detriment  to  the  whole.  But  that  anfwer,  I own, 
founds  har(h  to  my  ears.  I think  you  ought  not,  on 
fuch  general  confiderations  of  policy,  to  overlook  the  feel- 
ings and  interefts  of  the  numerous  individuals  and  clafie$ 
of  men,  who  have,  as  it  were,  localized  their  ingenuity, 
their  induftry,  their  wealth,  and  their  habits  of  life,  under 
the  countenance  and  implied  faith  of  pre-exifting  laws 
and  inftitutions.  There  is  a better  anfwer,  I believe, 
in  the  fact,  that  capital  and  induftry  fo  localized  are  not 
eafily  influenced  at  once  to  change  their  fituation,  by  fuch 
temptations.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made,  at 
various  times,  to  transfer,  by  fome  fudden  effort  of  (pe- 
culation and  enterprife,  Engiifh  money  and  credit,  and 
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Englifh  art  and  (kill,  to  cheaper  and  more  eligible  places 
in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  even  Ireland,  have  rarely  been 
fuccefsful,  or  perfevered  in ; and  it  is  no  inconfiderable 
illuftration  and  proof  of  this  pofition,  that,  even  with 
regard  to  external  trade,  which  is  certainly  more  loco- 
motive than  manufactures,  thofe  towns  and  ports  where 
accident  at  firft,  and  a long  feries  of  caufes  afterwards, 
have  operated  to  eftablifh  it,  are  feldom  or  ever  out- 
rivalled,  or  their  commerce  drawn  off,  by  any  exertions 
however  powerful  in  favour  of  fituations  better  adapted  by 
nature  for  carrying  it  on. 

Gradually,  however,  after  a Union,  Ireland  will  un- 
doubtedly attract  much  wealth,  capital,  and  credit  from 
this  country,  not  only  by  the  circumftances  of  advantage 
to  which  I have  alluded,  but  alfo,  more  efpecially,  becaufe 
an  uniformity  of  laws  and  legiflature  will  give  greater 
confidence  to  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed  to  embark  in 
enterprifes  of  fpeculation,  or  place  their  money  on  com- 
mercial or  landed  fecurities  in  that  kingdom.  This,  one 
fhould  think,  would  be  a ftrong  and  reafonable  argument 
with  Ireland  (of  which  afterwards) ; but  fuch  gradual 
benefit  to  be  reaped  by  her,  will  not  affeCfc  the  interefts 
of  individuals  now  engaged  in  bufinefs  here,  and  will 
unqueftionably,  from  the  known  principles  and  hiftory 
of  public  wealth,  tend  in  its  progrefs,  by  multiplying  in- 
Ifcrcourfe,  and  the  returns  of  profit  in  and  between  both 
countries,  to  increafe  the  riches  of  both,  and  of  the 
whole  empire. 

Let  us  now  give  a moment’s  confideration  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  propofed  Union  on  that  empire , as  an  aggre- 
gate 
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gate  of  which.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  form  the  two  chief 
and  preponderating  members. 

And  here,  Sir,  it  will  be  enough  juft  to  obferve,  what 
no  man,  I think,  can  deny,  that  in  all  cafes  where  it  is 
practicable,  one  general,  fuperintending,  and  controlling 
legifiature,  is  the  beft  fitted  for  the  fteady,  confiftent,  »and 
rational  government  of  all  the  parts  of  that  combination  of 
individuals  and  territories  which  conftitutes  what  is  deno- 
minated a ftate. 

To  endeavour  to  enforce  this  pofition  by  a long  train  of 
argument,  indifputable  as  I conceive  it  to  be,  would  he  an 
unwarrantable  wafte  of  time  and  words. 

It  has  indeed  been  faid,  in  anfwer  to  thofe  who  have 
pointed  out  the  obvious  inconvenience  which  might  arife 
from  a difference  of  opinion  on  any  great  imperial  quefti- 
on,  as  of  peace  and  war,  between  two  diftinCt  Parliaments, 
that  equal  inconvenience  would  follow  from  a difference  of 
a like  fort  between  the  feveral  branches  of  the  fame  Parlia- 
ment; but  that  fuch  differences,  though  they  may  be  fug- 
gefted  by  theory,  have  not  been  found  to  happen  in  prac- 
tice15. I muft  beg  leave  to  fay  that  they  certainly  fome- 
times  have  happened,  both  between  the  two  Houfes,  and 
between  thofe  Houfes  and  the  Sovereign,  in  the  JBritifh 
Parliament,  and  with  the  hazard,  at  leaft,  of  confid'erable 
detriment  to  the  ftate.  But  there  are  material  diftinctions 
between  the  two  cafes  which  have  been  thus  brought  into 
comparifon.  The  identity  of  intereft  between  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  legifiative  and  executive  government  of  the 
fame  country  is  much  more  dire£t  and  fenfible,  and  there- 
fore, on  difcuffion,  much  lefs  apt  to  be  miftaken  by  either, 
b Mr.  Fojlers  Speech,  p,  54,  55. 
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than  what  exifts  between  two  kingdoms,  though  forming 
parts  of  the  fame  empire.  Befides,  there  is  a facility  of 
difcuffion  and  explanation,  by  conference,  addrefs,  remon** 
{trance,  &c.  between  the  refpe<5tive  branches  of  the  fame 
Parliament,  which  cannot  take  place  between  two  diftinft 
Legiflatures. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  checks  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  fame  Parliament  produce,  furnifh 
a principle  to  which  our  conftitution  owes  its  (lability,  and 
that  fimilar  checks  exift  between  the  two  fitter  Parlia- 
ments5. No  doubt  this  is  true  to  a certain  extent ; but  it 
would  be  eafy  to  (hew,  that  in  the  cafe  of  the  two  Parlia- 
ments fuch  checks  exift  in  a very  imperfect  degree,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  their  formal  and  legal  conftitutionsc, 
2nd  with  little  more  force  or  efficacy,  than  thofe  which 
prevail  in  the  relations  of  different  ftates,  having  common 
interefts,  but  no  link  or  connexion  in  their  governments. 
Such  checks  between  the  different  nations  of  our  part  of 
the  globe  contributed  for  a time  to  maintain  what  ufed  to 
be  called  the  balance  of  Europe ; but  although  thofe  of  a 
more  fubftantial  and  operative  kind,  in  concurrence  with 
other  caufes,  have  to  this  day  preferved,  and,  I truft,  if 
perpetuity  can  belong  to  human  inftitutions,  will  ever  pre- 
ferve  our  frame  of  government,  the  other  and  inferior  fort 
has  not  been  found  of  equal  power  in  giving  permanency  to 
that  balance. 

**  ATr.  Fijltir' s Speech,  p.  55. 

* This  is  not  incontinent  with  what  is  afterwards  faid  of  the  jurifdiftion 
theBritilh  Parliament  may  exercife  over  the  executive  minifters  who  ad- 
vile  the  King  in  afienting  to,  or  rejecting  Irifh  bills.  That  jurifdiftion  is 
without  power  to  flop  fuch  aflent  or  rejection;  and,  therefore,  forms  no 
immediate  orabfolute  check,  though  it  may  afterwards  punith  thofe  who 
have  advifed  the  Crown  to  give  or  refufe  itsaffent. 
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I admit  that  circumftances  of  diftance  (there  may  be 
others)  are  fometimes  fuch  as  to  render  fo  deferable  an  ob- 
ject as  one  common  imperial  legiflature  impracticable. 
Such  I take  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  our  colo- 
nies in  North  America.  I believe  all  fober  men  of  all 
parties,  both  here  and  on  that  continent,  would  have 
agreed,  that,  could  it  have  been  done,  the  admiffion  into 
the  Britifh  Parliament  of  an  adequate  number  of  reprefen- 
tatives  from  thence,  would  have  been  the  happieft  method 
of  reconciling  the  difputes  and  removing  the  difficulties 
which  terminated  in  a civil  war,  and  the  reparation  of  that 
country  from  the  empire.  Dr.  Adam  Smithy  and  many 
others,  recommended  the  experiment.  The  immenfe  dif- 
tance,  and  the  uncertainty  of  regular,  periodical,  frequent, 
and  early  communication  between  American  reprefenta- 
tives  in  Great  Britain  and  their  conftituents  in  America, 
feem  to  me  to  have  oppofed  infurmountable  obftacles  to 
fuch  a plan. 

i 

But  that  no  valid  obje&ion  of  a like  nature  exifts  in  the 
cafe  of  Ireland,  is,  I think,  abundantly  manifeft.  Some 
gentlemen,  indeed,  of  that  country  have  exprefled,  in  very 
itrong  language,  their  ideas  of  the  inconvenience  which 
would  attend  what  they  quaintly  term  a tranfmarine  Parlia- 
ment ; and  one  learned  barrifter,  at  the  celebrated  meeting 
of  the  profeffion  which  took  place  early  in  Dublin,  is  ftated 
to  have  pronounced,  4 That  a Britifli  Minifter  (hall  not, 

5 and  cannot,  plant  another  Sicily  in  the  bofom.  of  the  At- 
c 1 antic,  and  that  God  and  nature  never  intended  that  Ire- 
< land  [hould  be  a province*1. ’ 

If  by  this  is  meant,  that  the  intervening  channel  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  an  infuperable  difficulty  in  the  way 

4 Debates  of  thelriih  Bar,  9th  December  1798,  p.  47. 
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of  a legiflative  Union ; I anfwer,  that  in  principle  (how- 
ever widely  the  cafes  differ  in  importance)  the  reafon  would 
equally  apply  to  the  iflands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and 
would  have  applied,  in  former  times,  to  the  town  of  Calais. 
As  to  the  idea,  that  Ireland,  by  a Union,  will,  in  any  de- 
grading or  offenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  become  a province, 
in  any  other  fenfe  than  that  according  to  which  (he  and 
Great  Britain  are  now  provinces  of  the  general  empire ; I 
deny  it.  Ireland,  indeed,  will  no  longer  be  a diftinft  king- 
dom ; but  neither  will  Great  Britain  : they  will  both  be- 
come, as  it  were,  aliquot  parts  of  one  incorporated  realm, 
inftead  of  remaining  feparate  integral  parts  of  the  empire. 

It  is  true,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  fea  forms  a geo- 
graphical feparation  between  them,  which  did  not  exifl:  in 
the  cafe  of  England  and  Scotland.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dublin  is  nearer  to  London  than  Edinburgh  is  and  the 
journey,  notwithftanding  the  fea  paflage,  is,  I believe,  in 
general,  performed  in  a fiiorter  time ; Cork,  Limeric,  and 
Londonderry,  the  moft  diftant  confiderable  cities  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  Bri.tifli  metropolis,  are  nearer  to  it  than  fe- 
veral  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  north  of  Scotland  j and 
no  part  of  Ireland  is  fo  far  removed  from  this  city  as  the 
counties  of  Sutherland  and  Caithnefs ; not  to  mention  again 
the  Orkney  and  the  Shetland  Iflands. 

Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Great  Britain  is  the 
cnly  neighbour  of  Ireland,  and  that  while  the  eaftern  coaft 
■of  Scotland  is  open  to  a near  and  eafy  intercourfe  with  other 
countries,  Great  Britain  intercepts  almoft  entirely  all  di- 
rect communication  between  Ireland  and  the  continent  of 
JEurope,  while  the  immenfe  expanfe  of  the  Atlantic  divides 
ihat  ifland  from  all  other  parts  of  the  globe* 
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If  we  add  to  thefe  confiderations  the  many  and  impor- 
tant facilities,  or  rather  invitations,  to  a more  thorough 
incorporation  of  England  and  Ireland— and  which  now 
muft  comprehend  Scotland — that  did  not  exift  in  the  for- 
mer cafe;  the  fame  fyftem  of  laws,  civil  and  commercial; 
the  fame  rules  of  property ; fimilar  tribunals  ; correfpond- 
ing  forms  of  legiflature ; a common  origin  ; extenfive  con- 
fanguinity,  and  intermarriages ; the  great  number  of  thofe 
who,  by  fuccefiion  or  acquifition,  are  daily  becoming  own- 
ers of  land  in  both  kingdoms;  the  lame  eftablilhed  reli- 
gion; the  fame  courfe  of  education,  &c.  &c. — If  we  confi- 
der  all  thefe  circumftances,  that  of  abfolute  territorial  con- 
tiguity feems  to  be  infinitely  outweighed,  and,  as  it  were, 
totally  to  vanifh  from  oyr  fight. 

Having  incidentally  cleared  away,  as  I flatter  myfelf  I 
have,  this  objection  of  the  want  of  immediate  juxta-pofiti- 
on,  I fhall  not,  for  the  prefent,  revert  to  any  farther  exa- 
mination of  more  general,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  im- 
perial confiderations ; but  will  now  proceed  to  take  a view 
of  fome  of  the  peculiar  benefits  which  I think  Ireland  would 
derive  from  the  propofed  arrangement. 

At  prefent,  fhe  has  no  {hare  whatever  in  the  legiflation 
of  Great  Britain,  nor,  as  I have  always  heard  admitted,  in 
that  of  the  empire.  Her  Parliament  can  take  no  part  in  the 
regulations  neceffary  for  the  government  and  adminiftration 
of  our  foreign  poffeffions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  in 
Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  thofe  in  the  Mediterranean, 
or  even  of  thofe  in  her  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  in 
St.  George’s  Channel,  or  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  France. 
Is  any  one  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  perceive  how  materially 
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fuch  regulations  may  affect  the  commercial  and  political  in~ 
tcrefts  of  Ireland  ? 

On  the  admiflion  of  her  reprefentatives  among  thofe  of 
this  ifland,  the  will  immediately  acquire  her  proportionate 
fhare  in  all  thofe  great  concerns  ; a voice  in  the  legiflative 
government  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  dominions. 

This  is  not  all : Ireland  will  not  only  have  this  fhare  of 
general  legiflation,  through  the  influence  and  fuffrages  of 
her  own  immediate  reprefentatives;  fhe  will  alfo  be  repre- 
fented  and  entitled  to  fpeak  through  the  influence  and  fuf- 
frages of  every  one  of  the  513  members  chofen  in  this 
ifland.  This  was  ably  pointed  out  in  a former  debate,  by 
a Gentleman  who,  on  that  occafion,  difcovered  the  moft 
enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  general  policy,  united  to  the 
founded  fpeculative  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  com- 
merce and  manufa£tureb. 

And  here  we  may  perceive  the  grofs  fallacy  of  the  idea 
which  fo  often  mixes  itfelf  in  thefe  debates,  and  has,  as  we 
have  feen,  been  founded  on  the  argument  of  incompe- 
tency ; viz.  that  the  concerns  of  Ireland  will  be  folely  and 
exclufively  attended  to,  and  this  too  on  a principle  of  oppo- 
fition  and  hoftility,  by  the  fmaller  number  of  members 
which  fbe  will  have  to  choofe.  It  will,  on  the  contrary, 
be  then  the  duty,  and  on  all  great  points  will,  I am  fatisfi- 
ed,  be  the  defire  and  the  true  intereft  of  thofe  ele&ed  here, 
to  give  their  due  weight  to  the  interefts,  general  or  local, 
of  Ireland,  in  their  deliberations  and  in  their  votes ; and 
in  other  cafes  I am  apt  to  believe,  what  refpe&s  Ire- 
land will  be  wholly  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  Irifh  mem- 
bers* 
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bers,  as  I have  already  obferved  to  have  happened  fo  gene- 
rally in  regard  to  the  Scotch  members  of  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  fubjeft  before  the  Legifiature  has  merely 
related  to  Scotland.  Natural  and  fair  reafons  for  this,  and 
equally  applicable  to  Ireland,  might  eafily  be  ftated  ; but  it 
is  enough  here  to  appeal  to  the  fa£l,  which  has  been  fo  no- 
torious, that  when  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  afked  in  a 
former  debate,  whether  Scotland  had,  in  confequence  of 
her  comparatively  fmall  number  of  forty-five  members, 
been  opprefled  or  taxed  beyond  her  proportion  fince  the 
Union?  the  mere  fuppofition,  fo  contrary  to  experience, 
forced  a fmile  from  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe. 

But,  as  I have  juft  faid,  every  individual  in  the  united 
Parliament,  will  in  principle,  and  as  a duty,  have  veiled  in 
him  a portion  of  Britifh  and  alfo  a portion  of  Irifh  repre- 
fentation,  and  this,  in  the  ratio  of  the  comparative  weight 
and  importance  of  the  two  countries  in  the  general  fcale. 
And  let  not  Gentlemen  pay  fo  poor  a compliment  to  the 
candour  and  wifdom  of  Britifh  Legiflators  as  to  think  they 
will  either  fupinely  or  partially  fhut  out  from  their  minds 
important  objeffs  which  may  more  immediately  concern 
Ireland,  but  the  decifion  on  which  cannot  but  alfo  affedb 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  united  kingdom.  Many,  indeed, 
chofen  for  Great  Britain  will  feel  even  perfonal  motives  as 
ftrong  or  ftronger  for  looking  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland 
as  for  confulting  that  of  this  country.  Have  we,  for  in- 
ftance,  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Stafford,  if  he  fhould  happily  fail,  as  I truft  he  will,  in 
the  obje£l  of  his  prefent  miftaken  zeal,  and  the  Union 
Ihould  be  eftablifhed,  will  be  a lefs  vigilant  guardian  of  the 
privileges  and  interefts  of  his  native  land,  than  of  thofe  of 
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the  country  he  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  ? or  will  a native 
of  Great  Britain,  if  he  happens  alfo  to  be  a merchant  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  Irifh  commerce,  and  looking  to  that 
country  as  the  fource  of  his  wealth  and  fortune  ; while  the 
opulent  Englifh  mortgagee  of  an  eftate  in  Ireland  (of  which 
defcription  fome,  I believe,  have  now  feats  in  this  Houfe) 
will  men  of  that  fort,  members  chofen  for  Britifh  feats,  tb 
the  united  Parliament,  be  apt  to  overlook  that  part  of  their 
duty  which  they  will  owe  to  the  fifter  ifland  ? Such  Gen- 
tlemen are  even  now  prompt  enough,  and  I mention  it  to 
their  honour,  to  fpeak  as  if  they  reprefented  Ireland  here. 
But,  as  matters  ftand,  they  can  hardly  do  fo  conftitution- 
ally,  and  certainly  not  efFe&ually.  If  a Union  take  place, 
fuch  a conduct  will  be  at  once  reconcilable  to  their  incli- 
nation, their  rights,  and  their  duty. 

Sir,  it  has  been  a very  common  obje&ion  in  Ireland  to 
meafures  affe&ing  that  country  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment here,  that  minifters  in  London,  with  all  the  opportu- 
nities their  ftations  may  furnifh,  and  their  fenfe  of  duty  urge 
them  to  improve,  have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  fuch  an 
habitual  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  characters,  circum- 
ftances,  and  interefts  of  that  kingdom,  as  would  have  been 
neceflary  to  enable  them  to  have  judged  with  fufficient  cer- 
tainty of  the  juftice  or  policy  of  fuch  meafures.  I do  not 
mean  here  to  refer  to  thofe  perfons  in  that  kingdom  who 
have  borrowed  from  the  phrafeology  of  their  predeceflors  in 
Scotland  the  inflammatory  and  inapplicable  terms  of foreign 
government,  foreign  cabinet,  foreign  minifters,  &c.  I 
fpeak  of  many  men  firmly  attached  to  the  connexion  with 
Britain  and  the  interefts  of  the  empire,  and  who  confider 
Irifhmen  and  Britons  not  as  foreigners  to  each  other, 
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but  as  friends  and  countrymen,  living  under  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  fame  fovereign,  and  entitled  reciprocally  to  all 
the  privileges — I was  going  to  fay  of  citizenjhip , but  that 
word  has  been  profaned, — of  natural  born-fubjeCts,  in 
either  kingdom.  Men  even  of  that  defcription  are  not  un- 
frequently  heard  to  fay,  ( The  government  in  England  is 
c unacquainted  with  the  concerns  and  the  people  of  this 
c country.  They  feldom  interfere  without  doing  harm. 
c Why  do  they  not  leave  us  to  ourfelves  V 

It  is  needlefs  to  argue  the  obvious  inadmiffibility  of  the 
conclufion  thus  drawn  from  premifes  concerning  the  truth 
of  which  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  inquire.  The  admini- 
ftrators  of  the  fupreme  fuperintending  government  of  the 
empire,  in  all  its  parts,  muft  refide  near  the  perfon  of  the 
Sovereign.  But  though  we  cannot  give  way  to  the  prin- 
ciple, it  does  not  follow  that  the  facts  may  not,  in  fome 
inftances,  have  proved  more  or  lefs  true. 

Now,  Sir,  the  incorporation  of  the  legiflatures  would, 
I think,  by  the  frequent  prefence  of  the  Irifli  Peers  and 
Commoners  at  the  feat  of  general  government,  afford  a 
perfect  cure  to  this  evil.  Men  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  ; natives,  probably,  of  all 
or  moft  of  the  different  cities  and  counties ; perfons  pof- 
fefling  property,  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  or 
exercifing  profeflions  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
would  be  then,  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament,  ready  on 
the  fpot  to  reprefent  to  the  Minifters,  or  even  fubmit  di- 
rectly to  the  Sovereign,  and  when  the  occafion  called  on 
them,  in  the  different  ftages  of  any  meafure,  or  on  the  firft 
preffure  of  any  emergency,  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  imperial  Legiflature  itfelf,  and 
fupport  in  both  Houfes,  by  their  weight,  their  talents,  and 
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their  fufFrages,  whatever  their  duty  to  their  country,  or  to 
their  immediate  conftituents,  might  feem  to  require. 

But  the  moft  feducing  topic  with  the  vulgar,  and  with 
fome  alfo  in  Ireland  of  a higher  clafs  who  poflefs  a ftron- 
ger  fenfe  than  underftanding  of  national  dignity  and  ho- 
nour, has  been  the  independence  of  their  country.  This 
is  reprefented  as  fo  infeparably  connedted  with  the  Parlia- 
ment they  now  enjoy,  that  when  the  mode  of  their  legifla- 
tion  fhall  be  changed,  and  they  fhall  ceafe  to  have  this 
Parliament  exclufively  their  own,  they  imagine  the  nation 
muft  ceafe  to  be  independent,  and  that  they  will  become 
a debafed  and  degraded  people.  Sir,  when  fuch  -a  change 
as  is  propofed,  is  confidered  as  a degradation  and  debafe- 
ment,  it.  certainly  muft  arife  from  fome  confufion  in  the 
ideas  annexed  to  thofe  words. 

If  Ireland  and  its  Parliament  fhall  be  incorporated  with 
the  Britifh  nation  and  Parliament,  they  will  undoubtedly 
lofe  their  diftin&nefs  and  identity.  They  will  no  longer 
have  a feparate  political  exiftence ; they  will  become,  but 
fo  will  Great  Britain  and  her  Parliament,  parts  only  of 
the  united  whole ; and  in  as  far  as  a part  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  independent  of  the  other  parts,  Ireland  will,  in  that 
fenfe,  become  dependent  on  Great  Britain,  but  fo  will 
Great  Britain  on  Ireland.  If  after  this  it  fhall  be  con- 
tended that  the  lefter  part  is  more  dependent  than  the  grea- 
ter, the  argument  will  be  found  to  refolve  itfelf  into  what 
we  have  already  difcufled,  namely,  the  effe&s  of  the  dif- 
proportion  of  numbers  between  the  Irifh  and  Britifh  mem- 
bers of  the  common  Parliament. 

May  I,  however,  be  permitted  to  afk  whether  the  Irifh 
Parliament,  even  fince  the  boafted  revolution  or  conftitu- 
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tion  of  1782,  is,  or  ever  can,  in  its  feparate,  yet  conneft- 
ed  ftate,  be  totally  independent  ? I know,  Sir,  that  this 
may  be  reckoned  delicate  ground,  but  it  has  been,  un- 
guardedly I think,  reforted  to  by  the  enemies  of  a Union, 
and  I but  follow  them  in  ente-ring  upon  it ; and,  befides, 
I feel  too  ftrongly  the  ties  of  duty  and  affe&ion  by  which 
I hold  myfelf  to  be  connected  with  that  country  as  well  as 
this,  to  avoid  any  part  of  the  argument,  which  has  been 
rendered  neceflary  to  a found  decifion,  merely  becaufe,  if 
ill  underftood,  what  I may  fay  upon  it  may  prove  unpo- 
pular in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  In  fuch  circumftan- 
ces  maluerim  veris  offendere  quam  placere  adulando. 

Is  then  a Parliament  independent,  whofe  proceedings 
cannot  receive  the  force  of  law  without  the  a£t  of  perfons 
not  members  of  that  Parliament  in  any  of  its  branches, 
and  who,  in  a&ing  or  refufing  to  aft  in  that  refpe&,  are 
themfelves  refponfible  to  another  Parliament?  Yet  that 
this  is  the  very  condition  and  ftate  of  the  Irifh  Parliament 
is  clear  from  the  ftatute-book  of  Ireland  \ and  indeed  its 
being  fo  is  fondly  confidered  by  fome  of  the  moll  able, 
though,  alas  ! alfo  moft  prejudiced  oppofers  of  a Union, 
as  eflential  to  the  happy  connexion  of  that  country  with 
this.  4 The  ftatute  (Irifh  St.  20  & 22  Geo.  III.  c.  47.) 
4 ena£ls,  that  no  bill  fhall  pafs  into  a law  in  Ireland,  un- 
* lefs  it  be  returned  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Bri- 
4 tain ; thus  ndt  leaving  the  connexion  of  the  two  king- 
4 dams  a bare  jun<ftion  under  one  fovereign,  but  fecuring 
4 the  continuance  of  that  connexion,  by  making  the  Bri- 
4 tifti  minifter  anfwerable  to  the  Britifh  nation’  (i.  e.  the 
Britifh  Parliament),  4 if  any  law  Ihould  receive  the  royal 
4 aflent  in  Ireland  which  could  in  any  way  injure  the  em- 
G 2 pire. 
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c pire,  be  incompatible  with  its  imperial  interefts,  or  tend 
4 to  feparate  Ireland  from  itb.’ 

To  analyfe  this  matter  more  in  detail.  The  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  put  to  an  Irifh  bill  but  by 
the  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  that  feal,  who  will  fel- 
dom  execute  this  duty  of  his  office  without  the  concur- 
rence of  thofe  other  Minifters  of  State,  members  of  the 
Britifh  Council,  who  conftitute  what  is  called  the  Cabinet. 
Every  a&  fo  done,  though  under  the  command  of  the 
King,  is  an  executive,  not  a legiflative  a&,  which  the 
Minifter  advifes  and  performs  at  his  peril,  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  for  it  by  impeachment  in  this  Parliament. 
His  Majefty’s  perfonal  expreffion  of  his  affent  to  an  Irifh 
ftatute  is  perhaps  as  purely  legiflative  as  that  by  which  he 
aflents  to  a Britifh  law;  but  every  public  a£t  done  by  a 
fubjetft,  except  his  fpeaking  and  voting  in  Parliament,  is 
in  its  nature  executive,  and  that  for  which  he  js  refpon- 
fible.  In  the  fentence  I juft  now  took  the  liberty  to  re- 
peat, there  feems  to  be  implied  fome  notion  or  fuggeftion 
that  the  refponfibility  of  the  Britifh  Minifters  is  confined 
to  the  cafe  of  Irifli  ftatutes  affe&ing  the  empire  at  large, 
or  tending  to  a reparation  of  the  two  kingdoms.  * The 
Irifh  a£f  referred  to,  fays  no  fuch  thing.  It  is  indeed  very 
common  to  hear  a diftin&ion  made  between  acfs  of  the 
Irifh  Parliament  concerning  the  local  policy  and  interefts 
of  that  kingdom,  and  thofe  whofe  objedls  are  imperial.. 
In  a popular  fenfe,  and  in  extreme  cafes,  fuch  a diftinc- 
tion  no  doubt  exifts.  A road  or  eftate  bill  in  Ireland  can 
hardly,  by  any  poffibility,  concern  the  empire  at  large; 
and  it  might  be  folly  in  a Britifh  Chancellor  or  Cabinet 
to  exercife  any  judgment,  or  apprehend  any  refponfibility* 

b Mr.  FoJIer's  Speech,  p.  24. 
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in  regard  to  it.  But  the  law  draws  no  line,  and  in  every 
Irifti  ftatute  of  any  confiderable  moment  the  empire  muft 
be  more  or  lefs  concerned.  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  fo,  or  of  the  propriety  and  fafety  of  advifing 
his  Majefty  to  receive  or  reject  any  fuch  ftatute  ? who  but 
the  Minifter  or  Minifters  who  may  be  queftioned  for  giv- 
ing that  advice,  and  carrying  it  into  effe<5t  ? a queftion 
which  any  member  for  any  county  or  borough  in  this  king- 
dom may  ftir  whenever  he  pleafes.  I muft  therefore  afk 
again,  whether  this  does  not  prove  that  there  ftill  remains 
not  a ftiadowy,  but  a real  and  fubftantial  fubordination  or 
dependence  of  the  Irifh  on  the  Britifh  Parliament;  a de- 
pendence or  fubordination  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  prefent  mode  of  connexion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries^ 

The  following  paflage  will  be  found  entirely  to  agree  with  what 
is  above  dated  : * I do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  in  thus  rendering  the 
« Great  Seal  of  Britain  neced'ary  to  the  palling  an  Irifh  law,  if  we 

* created  a theoretic  difference  in  the  conflitution  of  the  two  kingdoms, 

* which  renders  ours  inferior , it  is  one  not  injurious  to  us,  but  necefjary 

* from  our  fituation  in  the  empire*  ' To  fome  of  the  concluding  part  of 
the  fame  paragraph  I can  by  no  means  alfent,  viz.  1 And  one  with 

* which  we  are  content,  and  which  ftcures  Union  and  connexion  on  a firm 

* and  lafling  lafis'  The  perfon  whofe  words  thefe  are,  and  mod  of  the 
friends  of  Great  Britain  in  Ireland,  may  be  content  with  the  inferio- 
rity he  mentions,  or  at  lead  prefer  it  to  the  misfortune  of  reparation ; 
but  how  it  fhould  be  thought  that  a mere  aft  of  the  Irifh  Parliament, 
which  may  be  repealed  as  it  was  enafted,  can  ffeure  a lading  Union 
and  connexion,  efpecially  with  our  late  experience  of  the  alarming  exer- 
tions of  fo  many  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  at  home  and  and  abroad,  to 
dedroy  that  connexion,  is  really  matter  of  furprife.  Is  the  Irifh  aft  of  21 
& 22,  Geo.  III.  * a parchment  roll'  of  greater  and  more  permanent  force 
and  virtue  than  a treaty  of  Union,  ratified  by  both  Legifiatures,  would 
hef? 

* Mr.  Fofier  s Speech,  p.  24. 

1 Ibid.  p.  51,  63. 
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With  regard  to  the  executive  government,  its  fubordi- 
nation  is  ftill  more  obvious.  The  King’s  folemn  com- 
mands, to  be  executed  in  Ireland,  are  either  communi- 
cated to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  when  he  enters  upon  his 
office  by  his  commiffion  and  general  inftru&ions  under  the 
feals  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  King’s  letters,  tranfmitted 
from  time  to  time,  and,  counterfigned  by  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  or,  in  revenue  matters,  by  the  Lord 
Treafurer  or  three  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury.  This 
courfe  of  bufinefs,  if  I recollect  rightly,  is  reported  to  have 
been  flated  nearly  as  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing,  by 
a diftinguifhed  Peer  of  both  kingdoms,  in  the  Irifh  Houfe 
of  Lords,  about  a year  agob. 

What  is  the  confequence  of  all  this  ? Ireland  is  ftill  jea- 
lous of  her  independency.  We  are  told  by  many,  that  fhe 
conquered  that  independency,  and  will  maintain  it  by  the 
fword : fhe  therefore  revolts  at  the  pra&ical  exercife  of 
powers  conftitutionally  veiled  in  the  Parliament  and  Mini- 
sters of  this  country.  The  government  here,  partly  from 
the  fear  of  renewing  former  or  exciting  new  animofities, 
partly  from  other  caufes,  are  fuppofed  in  general  cafes  to 
leave  matters  to  the  Irifh  Parliament,  and  the  Minifters 
of  that  country.  From  time  to  time,  however,  points  will 
occur  where  there  may  appear  flrong  and  cogent  reafons 
for  their  exercifing  their  own  judgment  and  difcretion, 
and  this  perhaps  in  a manner  contrary  to  the  fentiments 
prevailing  with  the  fervants  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland.  In 
foch  cafe's  the  difficulty  may  often  be  furmounted  by  the 
prudence  of  confidential  intercourfe,  and  the  adoption  of 
fome  middle  way,  fuggefted  by  good  temper  and  good 

b The  Earl  of  Moira.  Report  of  the  Debate  on  his  Lordfhip’s  mo- 
tion, 19th  February  1798,  p.  ^6. 
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fenfe  on  the  one  fide  and  the  other,  fo  as  not  to  alarm  the 
dignity  of  Ireland,  or  commit  the  imperial  authority  refi- 
dent  here.  But  more  than  once,  even  fince  I have  had 
my  attention  dire£ted  to  Irifh  affairs,  fituations  have  arifen 
in  which  the  Englifh  Miniftry  have  thought  it  their  duty 
(whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  on  thofe  particular 
occafions,  is  not  now  the  point)  to  exercife,  without  fuch 
a temperature,  an  immediate  controuling  authority  in  Ire- 
land. Now,  Sir,  whenever  this  has  happened  they  have 
incurred  more  than  the  hazard  of  roufing  the  jealoufy,  and 
affronting  the  high  fpirit  of  fome  of  thofe  perfons  in  that 
kingdom  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  a leading  fhare  in 
the  meafures  of  her  government,  and  may  think  they  are 
confcious  to  themfelves  of  a fuperior  knowledge  of  her 
affairs. 

Here  then  is  a dilemma  which  has  already  occafioned 
many  difficulties,  and  which,  unlefs'  fome  remedy  can  be 
applied,  and  fome  alteration  take  place,  will,  I fear,  in 
future,  be  the  fource  of  growing  embarraffment  to  both 
governments,  and  much  ill  blood  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ; nor  can  I fee  the  poffibility  of  any  alteration  which 
can  have  the  effect  of  a remedy  whilft  the  prefent  fyftem 
remains.  His  Majefty,  in  order  to  exercife  his  legiflative 
and  executive  functions,  muff:  either  go  to  Ireland ; or  he 
muff  exercife  them  through  the  medium  of  fervants,  re- 
lponfible  and  impeachable  here;  or  Ireland,  by  its  repre- 
fentatives,  muff  come  to  England.  The  firft  of  thefe 
plans  would  only  remove  the  difficulty  as  to  Ireland  by 
throwing  it  upon  Great  Britain ; and  befides,  the  refidence 
of  the  King  of  the  Britifh  dominions  any  where  but  in 
Great  Britain  will  hardly  be  propcfed.  The  fecond  we 
have  (hewn  to  be  incompatible  with  the  real  independency 
of  Irifh  legiflative  and  executive  government.  The  third, 
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therefore,  only  remains;  i.  e.  fuch  a legiflative  Union  and 
incorporation,  as  that  the  Irifh  nation  (hall  be  reprefented 
in  this  country  by  an  adequate  number  of  Lords  and 
Commoners,  returned  to  ferve  at  Weftminfter  in  a com- 
mon or  united  Parliament.  Then,  indeed,  it  will  be  no 
longer  true  of  Ireland,  that  (he  c muft  tamely  follow  Great 
* Britain  with  fubmiflion  and  fubferviency  then  (he  will 
be  no  longer  gens  quce  juxta  jacety  dubice  libertatis ; the 
country  and  its  legiflation  will  then,  by  their  identification 
with  this,  be  truly  independent.  They  never  can  be  To 
otherwife,  unlefs  Ireland  will  feparate  herfelf  from  Great 
Britain,  and  can  truft  to  her  own  ftrength  and  means  in 
refilling,  or  to  the  liberality  of  our  enemies  in  not  attempt- 
ing to  impofe  upon  her  the  yoke  of  a government  really 
foreign. 

Having  faid  fo  much  on  the  topics  of  general  policy,  in 
refped  to  legiflation  and  executive  government,  I will  now, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Houfe,  examine  this  queftion  of  Union, 
as  it  may  affed  the  interefts  of  Ireland  in  her  trade,  ma- 
nufactures, and  agriculture ; interefts  which,  when  rightly 
underftood,  mutually  afiift  each  other,  and  which  may  be 
confidered  together,  being  liable  in  molt  inftartces  to  be 
improved  or  injured  by  the  fame  caufes. 

gk 

The  advocates  againft  a Union  have  ufed  much  fubtlety, 
though,  in  general,  little  method  or  order,  in  arguing  this 
part  of  the  fubjed.  As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  arrange 
what  they  have  faid,  they  feem  to  contend  that  Ireland 
is  now  in  a molt  flourifhing  fituation,  and  in  a (late  of 
progreflive  improvement ; that  (he  owes  this,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  a compact  under  which  her  linen  trade  has  been 
cultivated  with  the  moft  happy  fuccefs ; and  in  the  next, 
to  that  more  folemn  compad  with  Great  Britain,  ‘ the 

* glorious 


« glorious  conftitution  of  1782,’  which  enabled  her  to  ie- 
giflate  for  herfelf,  and  fecure,  protect,  and  cherifh  by  her 
own  vigilant  attention  to  the  great  objeCts  of  her  profpe- 
rity,  that  trade,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  her  com- 
merce, her  manufactures,  and  her  agriculture. 

Thefe  compacts  they  treat  as  binding  and  complete. 
They  cannot  be  departed  from,  and  nothing  farther  is 
wanting  to  the  growing  profperity  and  fafety  of  Ireland. 
But  a Union  would  annul  them,  would  {hake  or  deftroy 
every  fecurity  which  they  have  eftablifhed,  and  would 
fubftitute  in  their  place,  the  capricious,  felfifh,  and  defpo- 
tic  will  of  an  unjuft,  iiarrow-minded,  and  rapacious  rival. 
Thefe,  perhaps,  are  not  the  words,  but  I think  they  ex- 
prefs,  and  do  not  exaggerate  the  meaning  of  what  has 
been  frequently  and  very  recently  infifted  upon. 

Let  us  therefore  a little  inquire,  but,  as  far  as  we  can, 
with  moderation  and  temper,  the  beft  companions  of  rea- 
fon  and  juftice,  how  thefe  different  allegations  ftand  in 
point  of  fa£t.  And  firft,  as  to  the  fuppofed  compact 
concerning  the  linen  trade. 

It  is  admitted  that  Great  Britain  is  the  great  cuftomer 
of  Ireland  for  that  her  ftaple  commodity  ; that  we  receive 
it  for  our  home  confumption  free  of  all  duty,  and  encou- 
rage its  re-exportation  from  hence  to  foreign  parts  by  the 
fame  bounties  which  we  beftow  on  our  own  manufacture. 
This,  I fay,  is  admitted  ; but, — beftdes  endeavouring  to 
extenuate  the  merit  which  it  is  feared  this  country  might 
lay  claim  to  for  the  liberality  of  fuch  conduct,  by  the 
hackneyed  anfwer,  that  lhe,  like  other  ftates  and  nations 
under  like  circumftances,  is  governed  in  her  tranfaCtions 
with  Ireland,  merely  by  the  impreflion  of  her  own  benefit 
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and  advantage— it  is  {fated,  ( That  this  encouragement 
to  the  Irifh  linen  trade  is  the  effect  of  a fpecial  central, 
by  which,  for  a valuable  confideration,  England  became 
bound  co  grant  and  maintain  it.  The  valuable  confider- 
ation was,  the  relinquifhment  by  Ireland  of  her  woollen 
export  trade,  in  which  fhe  had  or  might  have  become  a 
dangerous  rival.  England  had  grown  jealous  of  this 
rivality  ; her  manufacturers  and  her  Parliament  had  urged 
King  William  to  check  it ; he  had  confented,  and  had 
exprefled  that  confent  in  terms  juftly  offenfive  to  Ireland  ; 
a negotiation  enfued ; and  aCls  of  each  of  the  two  Par- 
liaments pafFed,  by  which  Ireland  engaged  to  withdraw 
from  all  competition  as  to  woollen  goods,  on  the  condi- 
tion, that  England  would  give  that  preference  and  afiift- 
aiice,  which  fhe  does,  to  the  linen  manufactory  of  Ireland; 
in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  woollen  fabrics,  of 
which  flie  at  that  time  exported  to  the  amount  of  1 10,000/. 
a year,  were  abandoned  ; they  cannot  be  refumeda;  and 
therefore  Great  Britain  cannot  recall  or  cancel  that  obli- 
gation by  which  fhe  engaged  herfelf  to  promote,  in  the 
manner  alleged,  the  linen  trade  of  that  country/  Such 
is  in  fubflance  the  ftatement  made. 

It  is  extraordinary,  but  true,  that  fince  thefe  debates 
began,  many  perfons,  not  ill  informed  in  matters  of  this 
fort,  and  anxious  to  obtain  correct  information  on  the 
point  now  in  queftion,  have  avowed  their  ignorance,  and 
unfuccefsful  endeavours  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the 
documents  and  a£ts  in  which  this  fuppofed  compact  is 
contained,  of  its  date,  particular  claufes  and  provifions, 
and  of  the  fanefions,  whether  of  a ffatutable  or  diplo- 
matic nature,  by  which  it  was  guarded.  But  what  I have 
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to  add,  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  and  equally  true, 
namely,  that,  fuch  as  it  was,  it  no  longer  exifts,  but  was 
done  away,  and  totally  and  entirely  repealed  and  made 
void,  many  years  ago,  at  the  inftance  of  Ireland  herfelf; 
and  that  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  ftill  confers 
on  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  are,  on  her  part,  at  the 
prefent  hour,  merely  voluntary,  whatever  may  be  the 
motives  of  generofity,  policy,  or  felf-intereft,  which  in- 
duce her  to  continue  them. 

For  my  own  part,  J confefs  that  I know  of  no  fatif- 
fa&ory  evidence  of  agreements  or  compa&s  between 
nations,  except  what  are  to  be  found  in  their  diplomatic 
or  legiflative  records.  Between  nations  totally  diftindf, 
they  muft,  to  have  fubftantial  validity, q*be  exprefted  in 
the  ftipulations  of  mutual  and  folemn  treaties,  duly  ex- 
ecuted; between  countries  connected  as  Ireland  and 
England  were,  and  as  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are,  by 
a£fo  of  their  refpe&ive  Legiflatures,  patted  with  relation 
exprefs  or  implied  each  to  the  other,  fo  as  that  the  a<51: 
on  the  one  fide  fhall  be  the  condition  and  confideration  of 
that  on  the  other  fide.  I have  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  hiftory  of  the  bufinefs  I am  now  difcufling, 
in  thofe  fure,  and  only  fure,  repofitories  of  the  national 
tranfaftions  of  both  countries  with  each  other — their  re- 
fpe&ive  flatute-books ; — and  the  correct  refult  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  follows : 

Reftri£liv|  taxes  had  been  laid  long  ago  back  as  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Edwards,  on  the  importation  of  woollen  goods,, 
into  this  kingdom,  whether  from  Ireland  or  any  other 
country  beyond  feas.  But  not  to  go  back  to  any  earlier 
period  than  the  Reftoration,  by  the  a£t  of  12  Car.  II. 
c.  4.  f.  i«  SsT.  6d,  per  yard  were  impofed  on  all  woollen 
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cloths,  and  is.  3 d.  on  woollen  fluffs*,  imported  into  Eng- 
land. Thefe  laft-mentioned  duties  have  never  been  re- 
pealed. They  have  indeed  been  increafed  to  il.  17/.  5 dm 
per  yard  on  cloth,  and  5/.  6 d.  on  fluffs,  by  the  operation 
of  new  and  general  fubfidies,  affecting  them  in  common 
with  all  other  articles  of  importation.  But  the  duty  of 
8j \ 6d.  per  yard  alone  amounted,  and  would  of  itfelf  ft  ill 
amount,  to  an  entire  prohibition  ; for  neither  Ireland  nor 
any  country  on  earth  could  come  in  competition  with  this 
in  her  home  market,  if  burdened  with  that  duty.  Thus 
flood  the  law  at  the  period  when  the  fuppofed  bargain 
took  place.  The  Houfe  will  fee  that  England  did  not 
then  want  the  concurrence  of  Ireland,  nor  had  any  occa- 
fion  to  purchafe  that  concurrence  by  any  conceffion  on 
her  part,  in  orcter  to  exclude  Irifh  woollens  from  her  own 
home  market. 

But  it  feems  the  Englifh  Legiflature  and  Government 
of  that  time  thought  it  good  policy  to  liften  to  the  repre- 
fentations,  made  by  the  Englifh  manufaflurers,  of  the 
danger  their  ftaple  trade  was  expofed  to  from  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Irifh  in  foreign  countries.  The  Irifh  Par- 
liament, on  the  other  hand,  feem  to  have  been  fatisfied, 
that  it  was  upon  the  whole  for  the  intereft  of  their  coun- 
try, to  obtain  the  favour  and  prote&ion  of  England  to  her 
linen  manufactures,  which  had  been  even  then  carried  to 
a confiderable  height,  by  an  amicable  underhand ing,  and 
the  relinquifhment  of  that  hoflile  competition  in  the  wool- 
len bufinefs  abroad,  which  had  occafioned  fo  much  ill- 
humour  on  this  fide  of  the  water. 

* Note.— -The  duty  was  \ id%  in  the  pound,  or  5 per  cent,  on  the  value, 
as  valued  in  the  book  of  rates;  and  cloths  were  rated  fo  high  as  8/.  ios. 
ppr  yard,  fluffs  at  il. 
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Accordingly  they  pafled  a law,  in  the  ioth  year  of 
William  III.b,  impofing  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  4/.  in  the 
pound  on  all  broad  cloth,  and  2 s.  in  the  pound  on  ferges, 
baize,  &c.  exported  from  Ireland  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  amounted  in  effect  to  a prohibition ; but  no  aCt  was 
pafled  in  England  on  the  occalion,  to  check  or  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  Englifh  linens.  Will  it  be  faid,  Ireland 
had  reafon  to  expeCt  fuch  a law  to  pafs  ? where  is  the  evi- 
dence of  this  ? 

The  Englilh  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  an  addrefs  to  the 
Throne,  had  indeed  preffed  the  King  to  declare,  « that 

* if  the  woollen  trade  were  relinquilhed  in  Ireland,  and 
the  fubjeCts  there  Ihould  turn  their  induftry  and  Ikill  to 

« the  fettling  and  improving  the  linen  manufacture,  for 

* which  generally  the  lands  of  that  kingdom  were  very 

* proper,  they  Ihould  receive  all  favour,  countenance, 

* and  protection  from  his  royal  influence  for  the  encou- 

* ragement  and  promoting  of  the  faid  linen  manufacture, 
c to  all  the  advantage  and  profit  that  kingdom  could  be 

* capable  of c.’ 

The  Englifh  Commons,  in  like  manner,  had  implored 
the  King  to  < make  it  his  royal  care  to  difeourage  the 

* woollen,  and  encourage  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ire* 
4 land,  to  which  they  faid  they  fhould  always  be  ready  to 
4 give  their  utmofl:  afiift:anced., 

And  the  King,  in  anfwer  to  this  addrefs  of  the  Com- 

* Irifti  Statutes,  10  Will.  III.  c.  5. 

* Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  vol.  xvi.  p.  314.  9th  June  1698. 

4 Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  vol.  xii.  p.  337.  30th  June 
5698. 
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mons,  had  faid,  c I will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  aifcourage 
« the  woollen  manufa&ure  in  Ireland,  and  encourage  the 
c linen  manufacture  there5.’ 

It  was  after  this  that  the  Irifh  aft  I have  juft  mentioned 
pafled. 

The  Englifh  laws  at  that  time  as  to  Irifh  linen  flood 
thus:  by  the  7th  and  8th  William  III.  c.  39.  Irifh  linen 
was  made  importable  into  England  duty  free  ; but  a new 
fubfidy  of  5 percent,  on  all  goods  imported,  having  been 
granted  in  the  year  after  (8th  and  9th  William  III.  c.  24.) 
to  continue  till  the  ift  of  February  1699,  without  any 
exception  as  to  Irifh  linen,  that  article  became  liable  to 
this  new  duty;  and  from  the  ftate  of  the  war  in  1698,  it 
was  probable  that  this  fubfidy  would  be  renewed,  as  it 
accordingly  was  from  time  to  time,  and  continued  for  the 
life  of  Queen  Anne  ; it  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that 
the  great  wifh  of  Ireland  as  to  her  linen  trade  then  was, 
a reftoration  to  the  exemption  granted  by  the  firft-men- 
tioned  aCt,  fo  as  again  to  open  a free  market  for  her  linens 
in  England. 

That  was  not  obtained  during  the  remainder  of  Wil- 
liam’s reign ; but  early  in  the  next,  by  1 Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  8. 
the  importation  of  Irifh  linen  into  this  country  duty  free 
was  reftored,  and  that  has  continued  to  be  the  law  ever 
fince. 

Is  it  not  therefore  probable  that  Ireland  was  fatisfied 
with  this  freedom  of  importing  her  linen  goods,  exempt 
from  duty,  into  Great  Britain  i At  leaft  the  cafe  certain- 
ly ftands  fo  on  the  face  of  the  ACts  of  Parliament;  and 

b Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  vol.  xii.  p.  339.  2d  July  1698. 
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beftdes  what  I have  already  mentioned  to  {hew  that  they 
are  the  only  fure  evidence  on  fuch  a fubjeft,  have  we  not 
fufficient  reafon,  from  the  almoft  inextricable  difcuffions 
which  the  hiftory  of  what  paffed  in  both  countries  in 
1782  has  given  rife  tob,  to  avoid  recurring  for  fupple- 
mentary  proof  of  I know  not  what  implied  equitable  or 
underftood  conditions  and  ftipulations,  to  anecdotes, 
harangues,  or  even  entries  which  may  be  found  on  the 
Journals  of  either  kingdom,  but  which  gave  rife  to  no 
legiflative  proceeding  ? 

The  Irifh  a<ft,  which  was  only  temporary,  expired  in 
1702,  and  was  not  renewed  ; but  a very  ftrong,  and  cer- 
tainly harfh  act,  and  not  temporary,  was  paffed  in  Eng- 
land (10th  and  1 rth  Will.  III.  c.  10.)  totally  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  Irifh  woollens  to  any  foreign  country. 
The  power  of  the  Englifh  Parliament  to  make  fuch  a law 
was  at  that  time  ftrenuoufly  infilled  upon  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  if  not  acknowledged,  at  lead:  acquiefced  under 
in  Ireland  ; fo  that  this  lad-mentioned  ftatute  did  in  effect 
prevent  the  export  to  all  foreign  parts,  of  Irifh  woollen 
cloths. 

While  this  continued  to  be  the  cafe,  it  might  have 
been  unjuft,  and  a breach  of  faith  in  England  or  Great 
Britain,  to  impofe  any  duty,  which  might  have  cramped 
or  injured  the  exportation  of  Irifh  linens,  either  to  this 
Or  to  foreign  countries  ; but  that  has  been  fo  far  from  being 
done,  even  to  this  day,  that,  on  the  contrary,  befides  the 
continuation  of  the  free  import,  various  Britifh  a£ts  have 
given  the  fame  bounties  to  Irifh  as  to  Britifh  linens  ex- 
ported from  hence;  and  by  the  impofition  of  a heavy  tax  on 

b The  ground  taken  by  the  opponents  of  a Union,  has  rendered  thofe 
difcuffions,  in  regard  to  the  tranfaftions  of  that  period,  unavoidable. 
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foreign  linens  brought  into  Great  Britain,  fhe  gives  in 
that  refpeCl  alfo  an  equal  premium  to  the  Irifh  as  to  her 
own  manufacture.  The  bounty  paid  from  the  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  on  Irifh  linens  exported  has  been  computed 
to  be,  upon  an  average,  upwards  of  34,000/. 

But  does  the  condition  on  the  part  of  Ireland  ftill 
continue  ? Is  her  part  of  the  fuppofed  compaCt  ftill 
in  force;  and  did  fhe,  when  Great  Britain  renounced 
the  claim  to  bind  her  by  her  ftatutes,  renew  by  any  law 
of  her  own,  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  her 
woollens  ? Quite  the  contrary.  Before  the  boafted  sera 
of  her  independency,  in  the  year  1779  and  1780,  fhe 
had  wifely,  boldly,  and  fuccefsfully  addrefled  to  the 
Britifh  Government  and  Parliament  her  complaint,  that 
this  reftriCtion  was  injurious  to  the  induftry  and  profpe- 
rity  of  her  people ; and  by  the  Britifh  a Cl  of  20  George 
III.  c.  6.  the  ftatute  of  William  III.  was  repealed,  and  a 
free  exportation  of  her  woollens  allowed  from  Ireland  to 
all  foreign  places. 

It  is  the  natural,  obvious,  and  juft  obfervation  of  a 
writer  on  this  fubjeCt,  that  « This  law,  of  courfe,  put 
« an  end  to  the  compaCt  between  England  and  Ireland, 
< refpeCting  the  woollen  and  linen  manufaCturesV  This 
country  has  indeed  ftill  continued  her  encouragement  to 
the  Irifh  linen  trade,  the  free  entry  into  Great  Britain, 
and  the  bounties  on  exportation  from  thence  ; but  fhe 
has  dane  fo  voluntarily,  and  without  any  tie,  contrad, 
or  other  obligation,  but  what  the  general  principles  of 
good  policy  may  impofe.  One  is  therefore  a good  deal 
furprifed  to  read  in  the  addrefs  of  a gentleman  in 
Ireland,  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  for  his  knowledge  in  fuch 
matters,  to  his  conftituents,  the  following  words : 

v>  Continuation  of  Anderfon’s  Hift  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  287. 
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* If  the  linen  tnanufa&ory  refts  at  all  on  any  compa&, 
1 that  compadt  was  made  with  the  Irifh  Parliament ; the  ex- 
‘ tindtion  of  which  takes  away  a fecurity  we  have  found  ade- 
‘ quate,  and  leaves  it  without  the  protection  of  its  natural 
c guardians3.’ 

According  to  the  fame  addrefs  we  are  to  believe,  it 
feems,  that  as  the  compadt  in  1698  was  and  is  the  fecurity 
for  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  fo  the  more 
folemn  and  important  compadt  of  1782,  not  only  fupplied 
a new  guarantee  to  that  fecurity,  by  confirming  to  the  for- 
mer the  birthright  of  a foleb  and  independent  Parliament, 
but  alfo,  by  the  fame  means,  roufed  a new  fpfirit  of  exerti- 
on in  the  traders  and  manufadturers  in  general  of  that  king^ 
dom,  while  a legiflative  Union  would  at  once  deftroy  the 
independence  of  the  Parliament,  becaufe  it  would  be  no  lon- 

a Mr.  Fojler  s Addrefs  to  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Louth, 
15th  January  1799.  The  a^ua^  exiflence  of  fach  a compadt  has  been 
more  ftrongly  and  djredtly  afl'erted  fince.  * Britain  is  bound  in  every  in- 

* ftance  to  encourage  our  linen  trade  by  compadt,  fo  ftrongly  manifefi  in 
‘ the  proceedings  of  both  Parliaments,  as  cannot  be  denied.’  Mr.  Fojler  $ 

* Speech’  p.  83. 

b It  appears  to  me  that  the  word  *fole  may  bear  a fenfe  materially  dif- 
ferent as  ufed  in  this  addrefs,  and  as  it  ftands  in  that  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  1782,  to  which  this  refers.  The  words  of  this  addrefs  to  the 
eledlors  of  Louth  are:  ‘ The  Houfe  of  Commons  ftated  to  his  Majefty  in 
‘ 1782,  that  the  very  dffence  of  our  liberties  exifts  in  the  right  of  a foie  Le • 

* gijlature , the  Parliament  of  Ireland.’  This  conveys  to  me  the  idea  of  a 
lej.iflature  which  folely  has  jurifdidtion  over  Ireland.  The  addrefs  of  i;8* 
fays,  * Ireland  is  a diftinct  kingdom  with  a Parliament  of  her  own,  the  fol t 

* legijlature  thereof.’  This  only  exprefle-s,  as  1 underftand  it.  that  the 
Irifh  Parliament  alone,  without  any  concurrent  right  elfewhere,  was  the 
legiflature  of  Ireland,  without  implying  that  that  Parliament  cannot  be  in- 
corporated with  that  of  Oreat  Britain. 
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ger  folely  Iriffi,  extinguifh  the  fpirit  which  had  been  awake- 
' ned,  and  remove  every  fafeguard  of  permanence  to  whatever 
advantages  it  might  hold  out  as  a temptation  to  thofe  weak 
and  deluded  perfons  who  might  ignorantly  form  any  opini- 
on in  its  favour. 

Much  has  been  faid  and  much  written  on  the  fubjeft 
of  that  tranfadtion  of  1782.  It  appears  to  me  chiefly 
of  importance,  now,  in  as  far  as  it  may  afford  evidence  of 
what  the  opinions  were  which  eminent  ftatefmen  on  both 
Tides  of  the  water  then  entertained,  many  of  whom  muff  be 
ill  anxious  to  have  thofe  opinions  rightly  underftood.  But, 
if  their  prefent  fentiments  correfpond  with  what  they  for- 
merly thought,  this  uniformity  will  be  a ftrong  argument 
in  favour  of  thofe  fentiments,  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  it 
becomes  certainly  a matter  of  public  concern  alfo,  to  afcer- 
tain  what  they  were.  Whatever  they  were,  however,  they 
are  not  binding  upon  them  ; much  lefs  upon  us,  or  upon 
either  the  Irifh  or  Britifti  Parliament.  Nay,  no  adf  of  ei- 
ther Parliament  of  that  time,  would  be  binding  on  thofe  of 
the  prefent  day ; and  therefore  had  each  Legiflature  feparate- 
ly  declared  that  they  meant  the  arrangement,  then  made, 
to  befuch  a final  adjuftment  of  all  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  as  that  no  nearer  and  more  intimate  connexion, 
no  legiflative  Union  in  a word,  fhould  ever  be  formed  be- 
tween them,  that  declaration  would  not  be  obligatory  now, 
nor  ftand  in  the  way  of  the  two  prefent  Legiflatures  enter- 
ing upon,  and,  if  for  the  benefit  of  both  nations,  conclud- 
ing fuch  a legiflative  Union.  . I am  unwilling  to  go  far 
into  the  controverfy  on  the  circumffances  of  that  bufinefs. 
Others,  in  all  refpedls  more  competent,  have  difcuffed  it  at 
large,  and  it  will  probably  be  dill  farther  elucidated  this  night* 

But 
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But  I think  I can  prove  that  nothing  which  appears  on  the 
records,  or  ufual  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
or  on  the  face  of  the  thing,  (hows  that  either  party  meant, 
on  that  occafion,  to  (hut  out  in  future  all  queftion  of  Union, 
but  quite  otherwife  ; that  the  progrefiive  improvement  in 
the  trade,  manufactures,  and  general  profperity  of  Ireland 
fince,  has  not  been  owing  to  that  tranfaClion ; that  this  prof- 
perity is  not  fecured,  by  it;  that  it  depends  in  a very  princi- 
pal degree  on  the  policy  and  wifdom  of  Great  Britain;  and 
that  the  only  certain  fafeguard  of  its  permanence  would  be 
found  in  that  very  meafure,  \yhich  it  is  pretended  would  have 
the  contrarry  effeCt* 

There  were  four  grievances  then  ftated  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  : one  and  the  principal  of  which  was  the  claim  of 
the  Britifh  Parliament  to  a legiflative  power  over  that  kingi- 
dom. 

The  meflages  from  the  Throne  to  both  Parliaments  men- 
tioned c the  King’s  concern  to  find  that  difcontents  and  jea- 
< loufies  were  prevailing  on  matters  of  great  weight  and  im - 
c portance\  and  recommended  that  the  fame  ftiould  be  ta- 
c ken  into  confideration,  in  order  to  fuch  a yW/adjuftment a 
1 as  might  give  mutual  fatisfaCfion  to  both  kingdomsV 

The  addrefles  of  the  Irifh  Houfes  fpecified  the  four  grie- 
vances, c as  the  principal  caufes  of  the  prefent  difcontent 
* and  jealoufy’  of  that  country.  The  only  one  of  the  four 

a Of  what,  in  God’s  name  ? Surely,  of  thofe  matters  of  weight  an d 
importance,  on  which  jedoufies  and  difcontents  were  then  prevailing. 

b 9th  April  1782, — 16th  April  1782. 
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which  a Britifh  a&  could  redrefs,  was  the  claim  of  legi- 
flation. 

On  the  17th  of  May  a refolution  was  come  to  in  this 
Houfe,  that  the  a&  aflerting  that  claim  fhould  be  repealed 
and  immediately  afterwards  another,  declaring  it  to  be  4in«- 
4 difpenfable  to  the  interefts  of  both  kingdoms  that  the  con- 
4 nexion  between  them  fhould  be  eftablifhed  by  mutual  con- 
£ fent  on  a folid  and  permanent  bafis.’ 

\ 

This  Iaft  refolution,  and  the  addrefs  by  which  it  was 
communicated  to  his  Majefty,  both  confidered  by  themfelves 
and  in  the  connexion  of  this  with  the  other  refolution  which 
preceded,  have  given  rife  to  a great  deal  of  what  I muft  take 
the  liberty  to  call  ingenious  cavil  and  chicane.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  who  moved  the  refolutions,  now 
propofed  to  be  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  in  men- 
tioning that  addrefs  of  1782,  had  exprefled  what  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  prove  to  be  its  true  import  and  meaning,  viz* 
4 that  Jiis  Majefty  would  take  farther  meafures  to  ftrength- 
4 en  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  on  which 
it  has  been  remarked,  with  a hypercritical  nicety,  that  the 
word  4 farther*  is  not  in  the  addrefs. — Neither,  I believe,  is 
the  word  4 ftrengthen.’  But  the  point  is,  whether  the  mean- 
ing was  not,  that  meafures  ulterior  to  thofe  then  propofed 
were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Houfe  when  it  came  to  the 
refolution  and  voted  the  addrefs — I fay  they  clearly  were. 
What  is  the  argument  triumphantly  prefTed  to  fnew  the 
contrary?  Why,  that  th c refolution  and  addrefs  were  voted 
before  the  hill  for  repealing  the  declaratory  acf  of  George  I4 
and  renouncing  the  claim  to  bind  Ireland,  was  prefenteda. 
Surely,  Sir,  this  is  a ftrange  fallacy. 


Mr.  Fojier  s Speech,  p.  19. 
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The  Minifter  of  the  day,  when  he  moved  the  two  refu- 
tations, is  ftated  to  have  introduced  them  by  afpeech  men- 
tioning the  four  grievances  of  Ireland,  the  claim  of  legifla- 
tion,  Poyning’s  ad,  the  mutiny  bill,  and  the  appellate  ju^ 
rifdidion.  The  firft,  he  faid,  was  to  be  redrefted  here,  the 
others  by  ads  to  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  be  in- 
truded to  give  the  royal  afient  in  Ireland ; and  after  having 
explained  this  clearly  and  forcibly,  he  proceeded  to  exprefs 
himfelf  to  the  following  effed  : 

4 That  Ireland  could  have  no  reafon  to  complain ; the 
4 terms  acceded  to  by  England,  were  prspefed  by  herfelf; 
4 the  manner  of  redrefs  had  been  prefcrioed  by  herfelf,  and 
4 all  her  wifhes  would  now  be  gratified  in  the  way  which  (he 
4 herfelf  liked  beft:  but  as  it  was  poflible,  that  if  nothin^- 

* more  was  to  be  done , than  what  he  had  ftated  to  be  his  zn- 
4 tention , Ireland  might  perhaps  think  of  frefh  grievances, 
4 and  rife  yearly  in  her  demands,  it  was  fit  and  proper  that 
4 fomething  [bould  he  now  done  towards  tjiahlijhing  on  a firm 
« and  folid  bafis  the  future  connexion  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
4 But  that  was  not  to  be  propofed  by  him  here  in  Parliament; 
4 it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  look  to  that;  the 
4 bufinefs  might  be  firft  begun  by  his  Majefty’s  fervants  in 
4 Ireland;  and  if  afterwards  it  fhould  be  necefthry  to  ..enter 
4 into  a treaty,  commillioners  might  be  fent  from  the  Bri- 

* tifh  Parliament,  or  from  the  Crown,  to  enter  upon  it, 

4 and  bring  the  negotiation  to  a happy  i/Tue,  by  giving  mu- 

4 tual  fatisfadion  to  both  countries,  and  eftabliihtng  a trea- 

5 ty  which  fhould  be  fandioned  by  the  molt  folernn  forms 
4 of  the  confutations  of  botha/ 

a Mr.  Fox's  Speech,  17th  May  17S2,  Parliamentary  Register,  vof 
n\.  p.  172. 
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Is  it  poffible,  after  reading  this,  which  there  is  no  rcafon 
to  believe  to  be  an  inaccurate  report  as  to  the  fubftance  of 
what  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  faid,  that  it  can  be 
imagined  or  ferioufly  argued  that  no  ulterior,  no  farther 
meafures  were  then  in  his  contemplation  and  in  that  of  the 
Mini  dry,  whofe  organ  he  was,  and  of  which  he  formed  fo 
eminent  a part  ? 

This  difficulty  feems  indeed  to  have  been  a little  felt, 
and  therefore  another  method  is  attempted  of  reconciling  to 
what  really  then  palled,  the  idea  that  all  political  or  confti- 
tutional  arrangements  were  meant  by  the  parties  to  this  bu- 
finefs  of  1782  to  be  finally  clofed,  fo  as  that  this  country 
could  never,  with  good  faith,  agitate  in  future,  or  propofe 
to  Ireland  for  her  confideration  and  voluntary  adoption  or 
reje&ion,  any  thing  of  that  fort.  ^The  fa 6f,’  we  are  told, 
c feems  to  be,  that  the  refolution,  in  refpedb  to  future  mea- 
‘ fures,  (where  is  the  mighty  difference  between  future  and 
‘farther?)  had  commerce  only  in  view0.’  Rut,  Sir,  what 
does  the  fame  Minifler  fay  on  that  point?  He  is  ftated 
to  have  declared  in  this  Houfe,  in  1785,  4 That  no  idea  of  a 
‘ commercial  regulation  had  been  entertained  by  the  admini- 
6 ftration  of  1782,  in  propofing  the  refolution  in  queftion^.* 

After  the  Duke  of  Portland  communicated  the  two  refo- 
lutions  of  1782  to  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commonse,  and  in- 
formed them  alfo  of  the  King’s  difpofition  to  give  his  affent 
to  bills  to  be  paffed  there  for  redreffing  the  other  grievances, 

c Mr.  Fofier's  Speech,  p.  2!. 

Mr.  Fix's  Speech,  zzd  July  1785,  Parliamentary  Regifter,  voh 
^viii.  p.  577. 

e 17  th  May  1782. 
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they  afTure  his  Majefty,  in  a new  addrefs,  c That,  gratified 
in  thofe  particulars,  no  confiltutional  quejiion  between  the  two 
4 nations  will  any  longer  exift^  which  can  interrupt  their  har- 
4 monya/ 

In  the  anfwer  to  this,  the  King  told  them  4 that  this  de- 
4 claration  was  very  pleafing  to  himb., 

At  the  clofe  of  the  feflion,  the  Commons  fay  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  4 We  (hall  have  feen  this  great  national  ar- 
4 rangement  (the  foie  and  exclufive  right  of  legiflation  in 
4 that  Parliament)  eftabliftied  on  a bafis  which  fecures  the 
4 tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  unites  the  affe&ions  as  well  as 
4 interefts  of  both  kingdoms  c.’ 

Laftly,  for  I think  I have  now  quoted  all  the  paftages  on 
Which  the  chief  ftrefs  has  been  laid,  his  Grace,  in  his  fpeech 
on  the  prorogation,  fays,  4 Convince  the  people  in  your  fe- 
4 veral  diftri&s,  as  you  yourfelves  are  convinced,  that  every 
4 caufe  oi  pa  ft  jealoufies  and  difcon  tents  is  finally  removed  ; 
4 that  both  countries  have  pledged  their  good  faith  to  each 
4 other ; and  that  their  beft  fecurity  will  be  an  inviolable 
4 adherence  to  that  compact : convince  them  that  the  two 
4 kingdoms  are  now  one,  indiflolubly  conne&ed  in  unity 
4 of  conftitution  and  unity  of  interefts  d.* 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I muft  confefs  I cannot  fee  any 
thing  in  all  this  but  the  expreftion  of,  firft,  an  opinion  that 
the  pajl  caufes  of  difcontent  and  jealoufy  were  then  finally 
removed  ; and  what  has  happened  to  prove  that  they  were 
nobi*  Has  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  renewed  her 
claim  to  bind  Ireland  ? Has  there  not  been  an  annual  mutiny 

a a8th  May  i'/82,  b 13th  June  1781. 

« 23d  July  1782.  a 27th  July  1782. 
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aft  in  Ireland  ever  lince  ? Has  Poyning’s  law  ; has  the  ap- 
pellate jurifdi&ion  of  this  country  been  reftored  ? Second- 
ly, a hope,  fomewhat  too  fanguine  perhaps,  that  no  quefti- 
. on  on  constitutional  points  would  any  longer  exift  between 
the  two  nations.  This  hope  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons 
exprefled  in  the  form  of  an  aflertion,  which  it  would  feem 
his  Majefty  was  no  farther  advifed  to  adopt  than  by  declar- 
ing the  pleafure  it  gave  him  to  find  they  entertained  that  be- 
lief. But  does  it  follow  from  thence,  that  either  Parlia- 
' ment  meant  to  preclude  themfelves  from  treating  together 
on  any  meafure  which  the  King  might  recommend,  or  they 
think  beneficial  to  both  countries  ? By  the  phrafe  c con- 
* ftitutional  queftions  which  might  interrupt  their  harmony,” 
was  clearly  meant,  difputes  and  claims  on  the  one  part  or 
the  other ; not  propofals  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  from 
the  Sovereign  to  both,  which  either  might  approve  or  re- 
je£tas  they  faw  fit.  Such  is  the  prefent  propofal,  which  I 
therefore  think  they  never  meant  to  bind  themfelves  not  to 
entertain  ; which  they  could  not  conclude  us,  their  fuccef- 
fors  in  both  kingdoms,  from  entertaining ; which  in  my 
confcience  I believe  many  of  the  wifefl  and  beft  men  in  both 
then  hoped  might,  fome  time  or  other,  be  brought  forward 
with  fuccefs ; which  the  fecond  refolution  I have  mention- 
ed, as  come  to  by  this  Houfe,  and  received  with  fatisfac- 
tion  in  Ireland,  feems  in  fome  degree  to  fuggeft ; and  which, 
when  I recoiled  the  reports  I have  read  and  heard  of  the 
Minifter’s  fpeech  who  moved  thofe  refolutions,  I can  never 
ceafe  thinking  his  mind  was  full  of  on  the  occafiona,  till  I 
fiiall  learn  that  he  himfelf  has  declared  the  contrary. 

» I do  not  fay  he  had  it  exprefsly  in  contemplation  then  or  afterwards 
to  propofe  it.  In  his  fpeech  on  the  22d  of  Joly  1785,  hys  reported  to 
have  ‘ fpoken  'of  the  circumftances  of  a Union  as  extremely  defirable.» 
Parliamentary  Regifter,  vol.  xviii.  p.  344. 
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Is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  improvement 
beyond  example  which  the  trade,  manufa&ures,  and 
wealth  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  faid  to  have  experi- 
enced during  the  la  if  fixteen  or  feventeen  years,  muft  be 
afcribed  to  the  renunciation  by  this  country  of  the  claim 
to  legiflate  for  them  ? It  feems  very  difficult  to  fee  how 
a mere  negative  aft  of  that  fort  could  poffibly  have  fuch 
an  effe<ft.  Had  the  Britiffi  Legiflature,  by  its  ulurped 
authority  over  that  country,  for  many  years  previous  to  that 
time  interfered  with  the  internal  or  external  commerce 
of  Ireland  ? had  the  Irifh  Parliament  been  reftrained  from 
regulating  and  encouraging  that  commerce  (the  export 
woollen  trade  excepted)  in  the  way  they  might  think 
moft  likely  to  promote  its  increafe  ? or  did  the  abolition 
of  the  appeal  to  the  Britiffi  Houfe  of  Lords  produce  a new 
influx  of  Britiffi  capital  into  Ireland  ? 

The  great  points  gained  by  Ireland  from  this  country 
as  to  commerce,  have,  I believe,  hitherto  been  confidered 
to  have  been  the  fruit  of  thofe  feveral  a<fts  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament  in  1779  and  i78ob,  of  which  one  has  been 
already  obferved  upon,  and  which  firft  opened  to  her  a 
general  freedom  of  trade,  not  only  with  the  reft  of  the 
world,  but  with  our  American  and  Weft  India  colonies, 
the  beft  mart  for  her  commodities  as  well  as  ours.  And 
if  the  advantages  then  obtained  have  been  farther  im- 
proved by  the  permiffion  to  trade  with  thofe  colonies  in 
every  refpedf  on  the  fame  footing  as  Great  Britain  does, 
which  was  granted  in  1793S  was  the  Britiffi  a<ft  of  that 

k 1 9 Geo.  III.  c.  35.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  37.  20  Geo.  III.  c,  6.  20  Geo, 
III.  c.  10.  20  Geo.  Ill,  c,  18. 

* 33  Geo.  III.  e.  63. 
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year  giving  fuch  permifiion  a confequence  of  what  has 
been  called  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  ? 

But,  Sir,  I think  fome  here  muft  know,  and  many 
may  recollect  to  have  heard,  that  Ireland  was  growing 
faft  in  induftry,  enterprife,  manufactures,  trade,  and  agri- 
culture, long  before  either  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
independence,  or  the  grant  of  what  was  called  a free  trade* 
Indeed  I believe  it  will  be  found,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  caufe,  that  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  dominions  in  general,  have  ftourifhed  with  an  ac- 
celerated degree  of  rapidity  in  all  the  branches  of  national 
exertion  productive  of  trade  and  wealth,  for  a period  of 
about  fifty  years,  to  be  dated  from  the  time  of  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  befides  general  memory,  I 
might  appeal  to  the  weighty  teftimony  recorded  by  Mr, 
Arthur  Youngs  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  FoJlery  in 
whofe  family  an  enlightened  attention  to  political  economy 
and  the  fources  of  national  profperity  feems  to  be  heredi- 
tary. In  Mr.  Young's  account  of  a vifit  he  paid  to  that 
learned  perfon  during  his  tour  through  Ireland  in  the 
year  1776,  he  fays  he  gave  him  a variety  of  information 
Relative  to  the  ftate  of  that  country  uncommonly  valuable, 
and  among  other  things  mentions  his  having  told  him, 

* that  Ireland  was  more  improved  in  the  laft  twenty  years 

* than  in  a century  before ; that  the  great  fpirit  began  in 

* 1 749  and  1750  ;c  that  thirty  years  before  the  export  of 

* linen 

■ c Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  Agricultural  improvement 
feems  to  have  been  a very  principal  object  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Foftcri 
attention  and  praftice,  and  the  conventions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Young 
related  in  a great  degree  to  that  objeft ; it  has  been  lately  dated,  how- 
ever, 
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c linen  and  yarn  was  only  about  500,000/.  but  that  it 
c was  then  from  1,200,000/.  to  1,500,000/.’° — that  is,  it 
had  been  nearly  trebled  in  that  time.  By  the  fame  pro- 
portion and  progrefs,  if  only  the  fame  caufes  which  then 
exifted,  and  had  produced  the  great  fpirit  mentioned  by 
Lord  Chief  Baron  FoJler%  had  continued  to  operate,  this 
export  would,  in  fix  or  feven  years  hence,  amount  to  four 
millions  and  a-half.  Now,  Sir,  with  all  the  fuppofed  af- 
fiftance  it  has  derived  from  the  tranfa&ion  of  1782,  when 
a fair  account  is  taken,  it  will  not  be  found  to  have  gone 
on  increafing  in  that  ratio.  The  annual  rated  value  of 
Irifii  exports  of  every  fort  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  of 
which  provifions  made  probably  more  than  one  thirdd,  is 
ftated  from  the  official  accounts  of  that  country,  on  an 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  on  the  25th  of  March 
1798,  to  have  been  in  Irifh  money  only  4,642,779/.®  f 
own  therefore  I think  it  much  more  reafonable  that  we 
fhould  afcribe  the  growing  improvement  of  Ireland  in  the 
chief  article  of  her  manufacture  to  the  fpirit  which  began 
in  1750,  and  appears  to  have  continued  in  full  force 
during  the  interval  between  that  time  and  the  date  of  Mr. 
Toutig1  s tour,  than  either  to  a new  fpirit  faid  to  have  been 
roufed  by  the  arrangement  of  1782,  an  arrangement  which 

ever,  * that  the  rife  of  agriculture  began  in  Ireland  with  the  copftitutl~ 
on  of  1782.’ — Mr.  Fpjler's  Speech,  p.  105, 
c Voung' s Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  i^i. 

d By  Mr.  Irving's  Tables,  out  of  5,612,689/.  the  true  annual  value 
of  all  the  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  on  the  average  of  the 
fame  three  years,  provifiojis,  exclufive  of  corn  and  live  cattle,  amount* 
ed  to  1,954,113/.— Accounts  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  .Lords,  No, 4. 
«6. 

€ Vide  Appendix  to  Lord  Auckland? s Speech,  No.  9. 
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had  no  direft  connexion  with  fuch  obje&s,  or  even  to 
the  Britifh  a&s  of  1780,  which  had. 

The  next  queftion  is,  Whether  the  arrangement  of 
1782,  though  it  may  not  have  caufed,  does  not  fecure 
the  permanent  continuance  of  a flourifhing  commerce  to 
Ireland  ? After  what  has  been  faid,  this  queftion  feems 
to  anfwer  itfelf ; yet  we  find  that  tranfa&ion  alleged  to  be 
the  foundation  of  fuch  fecurity,  and  which  it  is  fuppofed 
a Union  would  entirely  take  away.  Did  the  atts  of 
the  22d  of  Geo  III.  c.  53.  and  23d  Geo.  III.  c.  28* 
while  they  renounced  all  power  in  this  Parliament  to  make 
laws  to  bind  Ireland,  impofe  any  indifloluble  reftraint  on 
Great  Britain,  as  to  the  repeal  of  whatever  Britifh  ftatutes 
might  then  exift,  or  might  in  future  be  enabled,  of  a na- 
ture beneficial  to  that  country  ? 

We  have  feen  in  part  the  encouragement  the  Irifh  linen 
trade  derives  from  mere  Britifh  laws;  and  it  might  here 
be  a proper  time  to  take  a more  general  and  connected 
view  of  all  the  commercial  advantages  Ireland  enjoys, 
both  in  that  and  other  refpe&s,  folely  under  thofe  laws ; 
in  order  to  fhew  how  vain,  I had  aim  oft  faid  how  extra- 
vagant, the  arguments  have  been,  however  ably  and  fkil- 
fully  conducted,  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  be 
proved  that  the  balance  is  even  between  that  country  and 
this,  or  rather  preponderates  on  the  fide  of  Ireland.  But 
fuch  general  ftatements  have  been  made  already  more 
than  once,  both  here  and  in  the  Irifti  Parliament,  and  are 
now  to  be  found  in  a variety  of  authentic  publications.  I 
will  content  myfelf,  therefore,  with  trying  to  point  out 
fome  of  the  fallacies  belonging  to  the  endeavours  which 
have  been  ufed  to  fhew  thofe  ftatements  tp  be  erroneous. 
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It  is  admitted  that  the  great  market  for  Iri fh  linen  is  this 
country.  On  the  annual  average  of  the  four  years  preced- 
ing Lady  Day  1798,  of  about  forty  millions  of  yards  ex- 
ported, near  thirty-five  were  fent  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Britifh  colonies  and  iflands  ; or  feven-eighths  of  the  whole*1. 
This  immenfe  quantity  was  imported  duty  free,  and  a great 
part  of  what  was  re-exported  received  a bounty -,e  while 
all  foreign  linens  imported  here  were  charged  with  a duty, 
varioufly  computed,  at  from  above  33  to  about  2 5f  per 
cent.  Taking  it  at  the  loweft,  is  not  this  a bounty  to  the 
amount  of  no  lefs  than  one-fourth  of  the  value,  on  Irifh 
linen  goods  brought  into  this  kingdom  ? and  is  it  not  a 


Yards. 

* To  Great  Britain  - - 33)695,659 

The  Britifh  colonies  * 1,285,999 


34,981,658 

The  States  of  America  - 4,012,589 

All  other  parts  - 891,533 


Total  - 39.885,780 


This  is  the  account  according  to  the  Irifh  returns.  By  the  Infpeftor 
General’s  books  here,  the  importation  into  England  that  year  was,  as  I 
have  ftated  below  (p.  70),  35,338,000. 

e This  bounty  is  confined  to  linens,  whether  Britifh  or  Irifh,  not  un- 
der 6d.  nor  exceeding  is.  bd.  per  yard. 

£ Foreign  linens,  in  general,  are  not  fubjeft  to  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
but  to  a certain  rate,  per  ell  or  per  100  ells;  and  almoft  every  fpecies 
of  linen  is  minutely  defcribed  in  the  afls  impofing  the  duty  : as,  Ruflia, 
broad,  above  22^  inches  wide  ; Germany,  narrow,  not  exceeding  fo  ma- 
ny inches,  &c.  But  as  fome  forts  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  fpe- 
cific  enumeration,  there  is  a fweeping  claufe,  laying  33!  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  all  linens  not  particularly  defcribed.  Scarcely  any,  however, 
are  in  fa£t  imported  which  are  not  defcribed.  The  Infpetfor  General 
informs  me,  that  on  a correct  eftimate  he  endeavoured  to  make  about 
fix  months  ago,  of  the  real  price  of  foreign  linens  imported,  he  found 
the  duty  on  the  average  of  the  whole  importation,  to  be  about  25  per 
$ent. 
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difficult  tafk  for  any  body  to  undertake  to  contend,  c that 
c thofe  linens  would  (to  any  confiderable  extent)  find  their 
1 way  here  even  though  there  were  no  duty  on  the  fo- 
c reign  dr> 

It  is  indeed  ftated,  and  I have  no  doubt  corre&ly,  that 
Irifh  linens  have  rifen  of  late  not  lefs  than  35  per  cent, 
above  their  ufual  value*.  Sir,  I have  endeavoured  to  in- 
form myfelf  of  the  caufes  of  this  extraordinary  rife,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  owning  partly  to  the  reduced 
quantity  manufactured  on  the  continent,  and  at  the  fame 
time  an  increafed  demand  in  confequence  of  the  war,  and 
partly  to  unwife  and  unprofitable  fpeculations  occafioned  by 
that  circumftance.  It  feems  the  demand  for  fhirting  for 
the  different  armies  of  Europe  has  been  immenfe,  and  con- 
fiderable quantities  of  Irifh  linens  have  alfo  been  lately  fent, 
directly  or  circuitoufly,  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  likewife 
to  fome  of  our  Weft  India  ifiandsf,  to  be  exported  from 
thence  to  South  America,  as  a fubftitute  for  thofe  of  Ger- 
man manufacture  which  ufed  to  be  fent  there,  but  which 
are  now  become  too  fcarce  to  be  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of 
that  market.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  appears,  on  in- 
fpeCting  the  Britifh  accounts  of  imports  and  exports,  that 
during  the  two  years  preceding  the  prefent,  the  import  of 
linen  from  Ireland  into  this  country  diminifhed  confidera- 
bly,  while  the  re-exportation  increafed.  In  17975  the  Irifh 
linen  imported  amounted  to  39,868,000  yards,  and  the  re- 
exportation was  but  3,889,830;  laft  year  the  importa- 
tion was  only  35,338,000  yards,  and  the  re-exportation 
6,590,456.  From  the  fame  fources  of  information,  which 
I believe  I may  ftate  to  be  as  authentic,  both  mercantile 

d Mr.  Fcjiers  Speech,  p.  89.  * H>id. 

* In  confequence  of  permifhons  granted  by  the  government  of  this 
country  about  a year  and  a half  ago  to  open  a commercial  communication 
between  fome  of  thofe  ifiands  and  the  Spanilh  continent, 

and 
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and  official,  as  can  be  obtained,  I learn  that  foreign  linens, 
particularly  thofe  which  are  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  with 
the  Irilh,  have  rifen  in  their  price  nearly  in  the  lame  pro- 
portion with  them;  if  they  have  not  rifen  quite  fo  much, 
this  is  afcribed  to  the  unthrifty  and  hazardous  /peculations 
I have  mentioned. 


But  let  us  take  it  the  other  way,  and  fuppofe  the  25  per 
cent,  duty  to  be  extended  to  the  Irifh  linen.  Will  it  be 
faid,  that  fuch  a burden  on  the  trade  to  this  country  in  that 
article,  would  not  put  a flop  to  it  ? Will  it  be  fo  faid, 
by  thofe  who  have  very  juftly  remarked,  that  a fmaller 
charge  of  20  per  cent,  on  its  general  export,  entirely  c put 
4 down  the  woollen  trade  of  Irelandc?*  If  it  would  not 
put  a flop  to  it,  Ireland  is  certainly  obliged  to  Great  Bri- 
tain for  her  generofity  or  rather  profufion,  in  remitting  to 
her  an  annual  duty  it  feems  file  could  afford  to  pay  of  from 
half  a million  to  a milling  flerling. 


In  an  account  produced  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  that 
very  able  and  accurate  officer  the  Infpe&or  Genera],  the 
true  value  of  all  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Ireland 
imported  into  this  country,  on  the  average  of  the  three 
years  preceding  the  5th  of  January  lad,  is  dated  at  about 
five  millions  and  a halfd,  while  that  of  the  exports  of  the 
fame  fort,  from  hence  to  Ireland,  amounted  to  little  above 
twoe;  the  excefs  being  near  three  millions  and  a halfL 
On  the  grofs  view,  therefore,  of  this  fort  of  debtor  ana 
creditor  account,  Ireland 'appears  to  be  a gainer  to  that 
amount,  in  confequence  of  the  prefent  commercial  code. 


Mr.  Fopr's  Speech,  p.  83. 

Accounts  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  No,  r$. 


4 5,510,825  /. 
e 2,087,672  /. 
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not  of  that,  but  of  this  country.  There  are,  I believe,  con- 
fiderable  differences  between  the  Irifh  and  Englifh  official 
details  on  thefe  fubjedfcs,  and  any  minutely  exadt  computa- 
tion of  the  true  value  cannot  be  expedled.  But  it  will  alfo 
be  admitted,  that  there  is  great  reliance  to  be  had  on  the 
accounts  which  come  from  Mr.  Irving s office ; and  it  is 
well  known  that  he  has  taken  much  pains  of  late  to  get  at 
the  adtual  value  of  all  the  exports  and  imports  of  Great 
Britain.  I am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  above 
may  be  taken,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  prefent  argument, 
as  fufficiently  corredL 

By  a fimilar  account  of  the  fame  officer,  alfo  prefented  to 
the  Lords,  the  true  value  of  the  total  imports  from  Ireland 
into  this  country,  was,  on  the  like  average,  5,612,689  /. ; 
that  of  the  exports  from  hence  thither,  3,5555845  /;  leav- 
ing, on  this  comparifon,  not  fo  great  an  excefs  indeed,  but 
ftill  an  apparent  balance  of  2,056,844/.  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land d. 

But  we  are  told  % that  upon  a proper  examination  of  the 
articles  which  compofe  the  grofs  fums  in  thefe  accounts, 
the  real  balance  will  be  found  to  be  much  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain. 

To  make  this  out,  the  objedls  of  the  mutual  trade 
of  the  two  kingdoms  are  clafied  under  the  three  heads 
of,  1.  manufadlures ; 2.  raw  materials,  & c. ; and,  3. 
foreign  articles.  The  particulars  are  then  arranged  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  make  it  appear,  ill:,  that  Ireland 
takes  from  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  of  14,000/.  a 

d Accounts  laid  before  theHoufcof  Lords,  No.  16. 
e Mi.Fo/lers  Speech,  p.  So. 

year 
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year  more,  under  the  firft  head,  than  Great  Britain  does 
from  her : 2d,  that  (he  fupplies  Britain  with  an  excels  of 
raw  materials,  including  articles  of  prime  neceflity,  to  the 
amount  of  no  lefs  than  2,463,447 /. : and,  3d,  that  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  foreign  articles  exported  from  this  country  into 
Ireland,  over  the  fimilar  imports  from  thence  into  this  coun- 
try,  is  1,366,309/. 

This  is  a very  different  method  of  ftating  the  cafe  from 
what  has  been  ufual,  at  leaft  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
inform  myfelf.  I certainly  feel  how  unequal  I am  to  enter 
the  lifts  on  points  of  this  fort  with  the  Gentleman  who  has 
thus  ftated  it  on  the  prefent  occafion  ; but  I have  endeavour- 
ed, with  the  afliftance  of  thofe  who  are  more  accuftomed 
to  fuch  matters  than  I pretend  to  be,  to  afcertain  whether 
the  right  clue  might  not  be  found  to  this  Teeming  refutation 
of  the  hitherto  received  opinion,  that  the  profitable  balance 
is  very  greatly  in  favour  of  Ireland.  I think  it  may,  and  I 
will  attempt  to  explain  myfelf  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  beft 
manner  I can. 

• 

t . To  the  amount  of  Britifh  manufactures  taken  off  by 
Ireland,  which,  by  Mr.  Irving’ s tables,  is  but  1,640,195/. 
have  been  added  all  the  articles  brought  either  from  our 
American  colonies  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  value  of  which  is 
not  lefs  than  970, 000/. d 

c Much  of  this,’  we  are  told,  c is  real  manufacture^  and 
5 that  the  reft  may  be  deemed  fo,  on  account  of  the  employ 
* of  labour  in  the  colony,  and  of  the  (hipping  f.* 

d Mr.  Fojler  s Speech,  p.  80. 

e Scarcely  any  part  of  the  goods  brought  from  the 'Weft  Indies  and 
America  can  be  confidered  as  fuch. 

'■  Mr,  Fofor's  Speech,  ibid. 
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But  fureiy  it  can  nftver  be  intended  ferioufly  to  maintain* 
that  Great  Britain  profits  as  much  by  the  induftry,  (kill,  and 
labour  employed  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies 
in  manufacturing  for  the  ufe  of  tbefe  kingdoms  their  own 
raw  materials,  as  Ireland  does  by  thofe  of  her  inhabitants 
engaged  in  her  domeftic  fabrics.  Indeed,  as  to  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indian  and  American  colonies,  it  feems  to  me  that 
fince  a full  participation  in  the  trade  with  them  has  been 
opened  to  Ireland,  the  opulence  acquired  by  manufactures 
or  otherwife  in  thofe  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  in  as 
far  as  it  is  not  to  be  confTdered  as  merely  local,  merely  Weft 
Indian  or  American,  is  to  be  reckoned  not  Britifh  more  than 
Irifh,  but  imperial ; and  this  is  alfo  true  as  to  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, fuppofing  the  Irifh  aCt  of  1793d  t0  have  fecured  to  Ire- 
land as  great  a fhare  of  commercial  intercourfe  with  that 
country  as  fhe  had  in  any  way  the  means  of  carrying  on; 
a fuppofition  more  than  warranted  by  the  little  or  rather 
I believe  no  ufe  fhe  has  made  of  the  privileges  fince  fhe 
obtained  it. 

With  regard  to  the  fhipping,  undoubtedly  Great  Britain 
is  a gainer  by  carrying  the  Eaft  and  Weft  India  articles  re- 
quired for  the  confumption  of  Ireland.  But  could  Ireland, 
all  circumftances  confidered,  obtain  thofe  articles  fo  benefi- 
cially in  any  other  way  ? Her  own  tonnage  is  not  equal  to 
the  carriage  of  her  own  produce  and  manufactures  to  this 
country ; and  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  even  the  reft 
of  Europe  is  almoft  entirely  fupplied  by  Great  Britain,  not- 
withftanding  the  protection  the  naval  commerce  of  feveral 
other  ftates  derives  from  their  neutrality.  When  to  thefe 
confideratior.s  we  add  the  immenfe  variety  of  channels  of  a 
more  advantageous  nature,  in  a mercantile  view,  in  which 

A Irifh  afts,  33  Geo.  IIL  c.  3 r . 
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it  is  well  known  that  the  Britifh  capital  veiled  in  this  branch 
of  her  carrying  trade  might  be  employed,  we  lhall  not  eafily 
be  perfuaded  to  place  whatever  gain  arifes  from  it  to  the 
credit  fide  of  Ireland,  in  fettling  accounts  between  that  coun- 
try and  this. 

2.  Under  the  general  head  of  raw  materials,  Sec.  export- 
ed from  Ireland,  have  been  included,  by  the  defeription  of 
articles  of  prime  neceffity,  beef,  butter,  pork,  corn,  and 
other  provifions  ; Irilh  linen  yarn  is  alfo  clalfed  under  this 
head;  while  cheefe,  fifh,  fuch  as  cod  and  herrings,  Sec.  and 
raw  lilk  and  cotton  yarn,  are  articles  clalfed  as  manufac- 
tures among  the  Britilh  exports. 

But  in  companions  of  this  fort,  the  expreffion  of  c raw 
c materials’  has  been  generally  ufed  to  fignify  matters  which 
conftitute  the  bafis  of  a manufacture,  and  contribute  thereby 
much  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
carried,  and  where  they  are  worked  up,  than  in  their  rude 
Hate  they  had  done  to  that  of  the  country  fupplying  them. 
In  this  fenfe  beef,  corn,  Sec.  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
ranked  under  that  defeription;  they  add  nothing  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  importing  them  ; they  continue  juft 
worth  the  price  at  firft  paid  for  them  d,  and  in  the  cafe  under 
our  confideration,  if  not  obtained  from  Ireland,  the  fame 
capital  would  probably  procure  them  elfewhere,  or  might  be 
dire&ed  to  the  produ&ionof  them  at  home. 

3.  Although  the  fum  of  970,000/.  by  the  title  of  colonial 
goods,  had  been  added  under  the  firft  of  thefe  three  heads 

d We  are  not  here  to  reckon  the  mere  mercantile  profit  they  may  af- 
ford in  their  unaltered  date ; the  price  paid  for  them  would  have  furnifh- 
■ed  a like  profit  employed  in  any  other  way,  and  will,  having  been  fo  em- 
ployed, furnilh  3 like  profit  to  the  feller. 
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to  the  amount  of  Britifh  manufactures  exported  to  Ireland, 
it  is  here  retained  to  make  up  the  grofs  fum  of  1,468,173/. 
as  the  value  of  foreign  articles  taken  by  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  and  is  thus  twice  charged  againft  this  country  : this 
has  clearly  happened  by  miftake,  though  it  makes  a moft 
material  difference  indeed  in  the  refult. 

But  it  is  laid  * the  excels  of  gain  to  Great  Britain  mull 

* appear  prodigious,  if  we  confider  that  of  all  that  grofs  fum 

* of  near  a million  and  a half,  only  407,000/.  is  Eaft  India 
‘ trade ; and  that  what  remains,  to  the  value  of  above  a 

* million,  is  open  to  be  imported  dire£l  to  Ireland,  were  {he 

* obliged  or  inclined  to  import  it  fod.’  Undoubtedly  it  is 
open  to  her ; but  if  {he  could  do  it  to  advantage,  will  any 
man  who  knows  the  nature  of  trade  fuppofe  that  {he  would 
not  have  the  inclination , but  would  fuffer  Great  Britain  to 
gain  from  her  what  {he  does  by  thus  acting  as  her  carrier  ? 
The  truth  is,  {he  wants  {hipping  and  capital,  what  {he  has 
being  neceflarily  occupied  to  better  advantage,  or  for  more 
necellary  purpofes ; and  fuch  being  the  cafe,  can  we  in  fair- 
nefs  be  required  to  fet  this  down  as  a benefit  which  Great 
Britain  holds  at  the  good-will  of  her  fifter  kingdom  ? 

Thus,  Sir,  I think  we  mult  {fill  retain  the  belief  hither- 
to fo  prevalent  with  the  generality  of  thofe  in  both  coun- 
tries, who  have  moll  deeply  confidered  fuch  matters,  that 
in  their  commercial  intercourfe  the  balance  between  them 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  Ireland  ; and  it  follows  of  courfe„ 
that  Ireland,  in  the  prefent  relative  fituaiion  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  muft  depend  entirely  on  the  policy  and  wifdom 
of  the  Britifh  Parliament  for  the  continuance  of  what- 


* Mr*  Fojltr's  Speech,  p.  81. 
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ever  part  of  her  general  profperity  (lie  derives  from  that 
fource. 

This  indeed  is  fometimesd  admitted  : it  is  admitted  that 
Great  Britain,  by  what  is  called  a war  of  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions, might  injure  Ireland  for  a time  ; of  this  America, 
it  is  faid,  affords  ample  proof ; but  that  Britain  herfelf  muft 
fuffer  in  fuch  a contefr,  and  that  her  wifdom,  her  liberali- 
ty, and  her  own  intereft  will  forbid  her  entering  into  fuch 
hoftilities.  I entirely  agree  in  the  pofition  that  it  is  not 
only  liberal,  but  wife,,  and  for  her  own  advantage,  that 
the  prefent  fyftem  ihould  be  perfevered  in  by  this  country, 
though  I regret  that  America  ihould  have  been  unheceflarily 
mentioned,  and  this  at  the  very  time,  and  as  it  were  with 
the  fame  breath  with  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  propofed  a Union,  was  in  my  opinion  moft  unjuft- 
ly  accufed  of  holding  out  threats  to  induce  Ireland  to  ac- 
cede to  it.  Alas  ! Sir,  have  we  then  no  inftances  where 
the  wifeft  nations  have  departed  from  the  line  of  found  poli- 
cy, and  by  the  operation  of  various  caufes  on  the  natural 
frailty  of  human  counfels  and  condudt,  adopted  meafures  at 
once  injurious  to  themfelves  and  their  neighbours ; or  is 
wifdom  of  conduct  to  be  the  poffeffion  in  perpetuity — the 
exclufive  right — of  all  the  fucceflive  Adminiftrations  and 
Parliaments  which,  in  all  times  to  come,  are  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  and  exercife  the  functions  of  legiflation 
in  Great  Britain  ? Should  the  principles  which  now  prevail 
on  commercial  fubje£ts  lofe  their  influence ; Ihould  dif~ 
putes,  paflion,  and  animofity,  ever  take  their  place  in  ad- 
jufting  the  relations  of  trade  between  the  two  iflands;  to 
what  binding  laws,  to  what  inviolable  treaty  can  Ireland 
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appeal  ? or  what  will  then  avail  towards  compelling  the  ad- 
million  of  her  commodities  into  the  Britilh  ports  and  mar- 
kets, or  the  exportation  cf  what  fhe  may  want  from  thence, 
her  own  Parliament,  the  fuppofed  adequate  guardian  of  her 
trade,  its  vigilance,  its  regulations,  and  its  bounties  ? Will 
the  independence  and  diflindtnefs  of  that  Parliament  be  able 
to  ward  off  the  blow,  which  on  fuch  a fuppolition  may  be 
aimed  at  her  profperity,  when  fhe  (hall  have  (hut  her  ears 
to  that  warning  voice  which  now  calls  upon  her  to  liften  to 
the  lalutary  meafure  by  which  alone  fhe  can  be  really  and 
completely  fecured  againft  the  poffibility  of  fuch  an  evil  ? 

We  it  is  true,  too  apt  to  think,  when  we  think  fu- 
perficjally,  that  our  defcendants  will  never  relapfe  into  er- 
rors fimilar  to  thofe  of  our  forefathers,  from  which  we  have 
efcaped ; and  that  what  appears  right  and  wife  to  us,  muft 
be  thought  fo  by  them.  But  does  experience  confirm  this 
opinion  ? Thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  great  and  nume- 
rous fluctuations  of  fyftem  in  our  national  policy  foreign  and 
domeftic,  will,  I believe,  decide  otherwife. 

We  think  our  fathers  foois,  fo  wife  we  grow  : 

Our  wiifr  Ions,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  fo— . 

is  the  fenfible,  though  perhaps  not  very  poetical  reflection 
of  a great  and  fagacious  poet.  Have  we  not  heard  the  ob- 
folete  notion  of  making  Ireland  a Britilh  garrifon,  revived 
in  this  Houfe,  and  from  a moft  refpeCtable  quarter  ? On 
the  prefent  occaiion  it  was  indeed,  I think,  a fingle,  and, 
if  the  Hon.  Gentleman  will  pardon  the  expreffion,  a fingu- 
lar  opinion  ; but  a change  of  times  and  circumftances  may 
perhaps  render  it  lefs  fo.  I dread  to  refleCt  on  the  poffibility 
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of  its  ever  becoming  reafonable  ; thofe,  however,  who  will 
have  to  determine,  may  think  it  fo,  when  the  fentiments  of 
none  of  us  can  have  any  (hare  in  the  deliberation. 

What  was  the  cafe  of  Scotland  ? every  body  muft  now 
admit  that,  being  under  the  fame  king,  who  was  alfo  head 
of  both  Parliaments,  and  with  tfie  rules  of  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  (till  the  Revolution)  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms,  it 
would  have  been  the  tntereft  of  England  to  have  encourag- 
ed the  trade  of  Scotland,  and  conferred  upon  her  every  fa- 
vour that  could  have  tended  to  increafe  her  profperity.  But 
how  different  was  the  conduit  fhe  actually  held  to  her? 
Was  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  lefs  independent'  than  the 
Irifh  Parliament  has  been  fince  1782  ? and  does  it  not  ap- 
pear from  hiftory  that  Scotland  was  to  the  full  as  defirous, 
had  fhe  had  the  means  of  eftablifhing  a national  commerce* 
and  rivalling  in  her  proportion  the  trade  and  manufaitures 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  as  Ireland  can  now  poflibly 
be  to  retain  and  augment  thofe  which  fhe  at  prefent  pof- 
fefles  ? 

In  1785,  thofe  perfons  in  Ireland  who  in  my  opinion  had 
the  beft  knowledge  of  her  interefts,  did  not  think  the  ad- 
vantages fhe  then  enjoyed  from  her  commercial  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  were  fufficiently  fafe  under  the  fhield 
of  Britifh  ails  and  Britifh  policy;  6 they  wifhed  to  have 
4 the  fecurity  of  a legiflative  compailV  this  country 
was  defirous  to  give  them  that  fecurity,  in  as  binding  and 
permanent  a form  as  was  compatible  with  the  exiftence  of 
diftinit  Legiflatures.  The  miftaken  jealoufy  of  fpeculative 
independence  defeated  the  plan.  It  is  now  propofed  $0  give 
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them  a legiflative  fecurity  of  a much  more  binding  nature, 
one  as  indiiToluble  as  human  wifdom  can  devife  or  imagine  ; 
but  we  are  now  told  by  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  advocates  for 
the  much  more  imperfect  meafure  of  that  year,  even  in  ref- 
peCI  to  commerce,  that  a compact  by  Union,  to  diffolve 
which  no  legitimate  authority  would  any  longer  exift  in  ei- 
ther country,  would  be  a meafure  pregnant  with  danger  and 
mifchief  to  Irifh  trade  and  manufactures^  Sir,  with  what 
fuccefs  the  confiftency  of  thefe  fentiments  has  been  con- 
tended for,  I fhall  leave  to  others  to  determine  ; it  is  now, 
it  feems,  thought  fafeft  folely  to  truft  to  4 a connexion  ri- 
4 veted  on  the  interefts,  the  fentiments,  and  the  affe&ions 
4 of  both  nations,  and  thofe  rivets  clofed  and  kept  firm  by 
4 the  regulations  of  1782V 

Some  admit  that  there  are  commercial  benefits  ftill  left 
for  Great  Britain  to  beftow ; that  a perfe&ly  free  commu- 
nication between  the  two  iflands,  a complete  interchange  of 
commodities  of  all  forts,  without  the  charge  of  any  kind  of 
duty  in  their  tranfit  from  the  one  to  the  other,  would  greatly 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland ; that  (he  would  then 
fend  more  manufactured  goods  to  Great  Britain  than  {he  yet 
does,  and  receive  a greater  quantity  and  variety  of  raw  ma- 
terials from  thence.  But  then  it  is  allied,  why  fhould  not 
this  country  complete  her  fyftem  of  liberality  to  the  filter 
kingdom  ? That  is  in  one  moment  called  liberality,  which 
in  another  is  defcribed  as  mere  felfilhnefs,  or  an  unwilling 
ranfom  extorted  by  intimidation.  Why  Ihould  Ihe  not  grant 
to  Ireland,  without  the  condition  of  a Union,  what  by  be- 
nefiting her  mult  alfo  benefit  herfelf? 
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Others  however  tell  us,  that  if  the  Britifh  minjfter  were 
to  afk  them  what  farther  trade  could  be  opened  ? what 
new  manufactures  promoted  ? their  anfwer  would  be, 

• You  can  give  us  nothing,  and  our  only  requeft  on  the 

* part  of  Ireland  is,  that  you  will  let  us  alone  V 

Both  thefe  grounds  are  taken  by  different  perfons  in  ar- 
guments againft  a Union,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  proving 
that  Ireland  either  ought  to  obtain,  or,  if  fhe  has  already 
obtained,  ought  for  ever  to  be  permitted  to  poffefs  every 
poffible  benefit  of  trade  fhe  can  derive  from  this  kingdom, 
without  our  propofing  that  fhe  fhould  agree  to  that  mea- 
fure  ; that  is,  agree  to  a.  fettlement  which,  while  it  would 
afford  the  only  permaneftt  feeurity  for  thofe  benefits, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  fame  time  confer  others  of 
a ftill  more  important  nature  than  any  commercial  advan- 
tage whatever,  both  on  that  country  and  on  this. 

With  that  opinion,  I do  not  fcrupie  to  fay,  in  regard  to 
fuch  commercial  boons  as  may  ftill  be  left  in  the  power  of 
Great  Britain,  that  I would  not  be  hafty  to  part  with  them 
if  there  Were  any  chance  that  a belief  that  they  can  only 
be  acquired  through  a Union  might  work  in  its  favour  on 
the  felfifh  tempers  of  thofe  who  overlook  the  many  more 
weighty  political  reafons  for  its  adoption. 

As  to  the  advantages  which  have  already  been  granted, 
though  it  may  be  true  that,  in  contributing  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Ireland,  they  alfo  promote  that  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, of  which  fhe  forms  fo  material  a part ; what  if  the 
machinations  of  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,— the  fug- 
geftions  of  ill-dire&ed  national  vanity, — the  exaggerated 
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and  mifiaken  principle  of  independence,-— and  the  reftlefs 
and  profelytical  fpirit  of  democracy,  fhould  fucceed  in  tear- 
ing afunder  this  mighty  limb  from  the  imperial  body  ; would 
k,  in  fuch  cafe,  be  ftill  for  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain 
to  continue  the  laws  by  which  thofe  advantages  have  been 
bellowed  ? 

Sir,  I do  not  like  to  purfue  this  train  of  refle&ion ; but 
I am  fatisfied,  for  many  reafons  which  I think  mull  occur 
to  all  who  hear  me,  and  of  which  fome  have  been  lately  Ha- 
ted in  another  place  with  irrefiftible  Hrength  and  perfpicui- 
ty  of  argument,  that  thofe  caufes  are  at  this  moment  opera-  _ 
ting,  fome  of  them  open  and  avowed,  others  more  filent, 
and  fcarcely  perceptible  to  the  very  perfons  a&uated  by 
them,  but  all  with  fuch  increafing  energy,  that  if  a Union 
does  not  foon  take  place,  a feparation  unfortunate  to  Great 
Britain  and  ruinous  to  Ireland  certainly  will. 

I have  already  mentioned  my  perfuafion,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  in  time,  after  a really  final  fettlement  of  the 
connexion  and  relations  between  the  two  countries  by  an 
incorporating  Union,  experience  the  advantages  of  a com- 
munication of  Englilh  capital  and  credit.  This  pofition, 
when  Hated  by  much  more  weighty  authority,  has  been 
treated,  I find,  as  ‘a  foolilh,  abfurd,  futile,  and  unfuppor- 
* ted  aiTertiona.*  How  this  fele£lion  of  epithets  fhould 
have  been  fo  made  and  applied  by  a perfon  of  known  judg- 
ment, good  temper,  and  urbanity,  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to 
inquire ; but  I think  the  aflertion,  which  by  the  by,  as  it 
related  to  what  may  be  expelled  to  happen,  was  an  aflerti- 
on  only  of  opinion  and  belief,  may  be  confidered  as  ap- 
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preaching  as  nearly  to  a prediction  of  the  truth  as  any  thing 
can  do,  which  mere  human  forefight  may  conjecture  and 
pronounce  concerning  future  confequences  and  events.  Is 
much  argument  neceffary  to  convince  us  that  monied  men 
will  be  more  ready  than  at  prefent  to  lend  their  capital  on 
landed  fecurity,  or  to  pledge  their  credit  by  partnerfhips  in 
trade  and  manufactures  in  that  country,  after  it  fhall  pofTefs 
a Heady  uniformity  of  government, — the  fame  legillature 
with  themfelves, — an  eftablifhed  conformity  of  legal  decifi- 
©ns  to  thofe  whereby  their  property  is  regulated  and  fecu- 
red  at  home, — internal  peace  and  habitual  induftry? 

But  a detati  is  gone  into  to  {hew  that  Englifti  money  is 
not  likely  to  be  tranfported  to  Ireland  and  veiled  there,  ei- 
ther in  trade  or  manufactures. 

If  I underfland  the  general  fcope  of  that  detail,  and  if  I 
do  not,  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  little  familiarity  I have  with 
fuch  fubjeCts,  it  is  this : id,  A Union  will  not  carry  over 
Englifti  capital  to  be  employed  in  the  manufactory  in  Ire- 
land of  any  of  the  great  articles  of  confumption  with  which 
we  now  fupply  that  country,  viz.  woollens,  cotton,  goods, 
iron,  and  pottery,  becaufe  England  has  advantages  for  thofe 
fabrics  not  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  which  will  always  ren- 
der them  fo  much  cheaper  in  the  former  country,  that  the 
Irifh  confumer  will  rather  import  them  from  thence,  than 
buy  them  as  made  at  home.  2d,  Neither  will  av  Union  in- 
duce the  Englifti  capitalift  to  eftablifh  fuch  manufactures  in 
Ireland  for  exportation  to  foreign  markets,  becaufe  thofe  fo- 
reign markets  have  been  long  as  open  to  Ireland  as  thej  can 
be  after  a Union,  and  yet  no  fuch  eftablifhments  have  ta- 
ken place.  3d,  As  it  will  not  carry  over  Englifh  capital 
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to  eftablifh,  cither  for  Irifh  confumption  or  foreign  export, 
thofe  manufactures  in  which  Britain  excels  Ireland  ; neither 
will  it  attraCt  it  to  that  manufacture  in  which  Ireland  un- 
derfells Great  Britain,  namely,  the  linen  ; 4 for  though  that 
4 manufactory  has  been  free  and  profperous  in  Ireland  for 
1 thefe  ninety  years,  and  has  afforded  many  great  fortunes 
4 to  the  induftrious  who  have  engaged  in  it,  yet  hardly 
4 any  Britifh  capital  has  fettled  in  ita.’ 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  examine  fhortly  how  thefe  different 
points  are  made  out. 

< Iron  and  pottery,’  it  is  faid,  ^depend fo  totally  on  plen- 

* ty  and  cheapnefs  of  fuel,  that  thpy  exift  only  in  the  coal 
4 countries,  and  have  never  knoWn,  even  in  England,  to 

* make  what  can  be  called  a fettlement  at  any  diftance  from 
4 a plentiful  colliery.  In  the  pottery  too,  the  flint  and  clay 
4 which  are  fo  abundant  in  England,  have  not  been  found  in 
4 any  quantity  in  Ireland,  and  in  fa£t  there  is  not  a Angle 
4 pottery  in  Ireland.  It  is  felf-evident,  therefore,  that  thefe 
4 manufactures  never  can  travel  from  the  country  which 
4 has  coal,  to  that  which  has  it  not — from  Britain  to  Ire- 
4 land; — and  the  fame  facility  of  fuel  muft  give  to  Britain 
4 a decided  preference  in  all  manufactures  where  fleam  en- 
4 gines  cheapen  the  price  of  labour.  Woollens,  though 
4 eftablifhed  for  centuries  in  Yorkfhire,  have  never  travel- 
4 led  in  any  direction  ten  miles  from  the  coal  country,  and 
4 they  are  manufactured  there  to  fuch  advantage  over  Ire- 
4 land,  that  England  fupplies  her  to  the  value  of  near 
4 6oo,  oog/.  a year,  though  burdened  with  an  import  duty 
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4 of  more  than  8 per  cent.  And  as  to  cottons,  machinery 
4 being  more  ufed  in  this  manufactory  than  in  the  others, 
4 the  Irilh  cannot,  even  on  the  eaftern  coaft  oppofite  the 
4 Britifli  collieries,  make  cotton  twift  within  at  leaft  20  per 
4 cent,  as  cheap  as  Britain  can  fupply  them.  In  Britain, 
4 during  the  continuance  of  Arkwright’s  patent,  this  fabric 
4 was  fubjeCt  to  a heavy  charge  on  that  account ; but  though 
4 fuch  exclufive  privilege  did  not  exift  in  Ireland,  no  En- 
4 glifti  money  was  ever  employed  to  fit  up  his  machinery 
4 there  a\ 

You  will  perceive  how  much  ftrefs  is  laid  in  this  enu- 
meration of  difficulties  on  the  circumftance  of  fuel.  But 
let  us  not  take  it  for  granted,  either  that  cheapnefs  of  fuel 
is  fo  indifpenfable  a requifite  to  cheapnefs  of  manufacture, 
even  in  the  inftances  in  queftion,  as  that  it  m,ay  not  be  com- 
penfated  for  by  other  circumftances ; or  that  abundance  of 
coal  is  a benefit  which  nature  has  fo  abfolutely  denied  to 
Ireland  as  feems  in  this  part  of  the  argument  to  have  been 
affiimed. 

Take  the  cafe  of  iron:  I am  informed  that  fome  of  the 
articles  made  of  that  metal  which  require  the  greateft  con- 
fumption  of  coals,  for  example  anchors,  are  manufactured 
in  this  metropolis,  where  fuel  is,  I believe,  dearer  than  in 
almoft  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Labour  is  alfo  dea- 
rer here  than  in  moft  of  the  other  fea-port  towns,  to  which 
thofe  anchors  are  to  be  fent.  Yet  other  circumftances  ha- 
ving occafioned  the  employment  of  the  capital,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fkill  neceflary  for  that  bufinefs  in  this  place, 
it  feems  that  it  can  be  carried  on,  on  the  whole,  to  more 
advantage  here  than  where  both  coals  and  labour  are  much 
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cheaper.  The  importance  of  the  cheapnefs  of  fuel  to  the 
manufacturing  of  other  commodities  made  of  iron,  is  much 
over-rated;  it  is  certainly  a very  material  circumftance  in' 
regard  to  coarfer  articles;  but  it  will  be  found,  by  confut- 
ing the  proper  documents,  that  four-fifths  of  the  goods 
made  of  iron,  which  are  annually  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  confift  of 
goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  price  of  coals  has 
hardiv  any  perceptible  effeCt:  the  principal  value  of  thofe 
goods  is  derived  from  the  fkill  and  labour  of  the  artifan  ; 
but  labour  is  alfo  dearer  in  the  places  where  they  are  made, 
chiefly  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  than  in  molt  parts  of  the 
world.  The  only  advantage  therefore  Great  Britain  pof- 
fefies  as  to  fuch  articles  arifes  from  the  fuperior  (kill,  ex- 
pertnefs,  and  celerity  of  the  workman.  But  with  the  en- 
couragement which  a new  (fate  of  things  would  hold  out  to 
the  Irifh  manufacturers,  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  they  will 
attain  to  an  equality  in  thofe  refpedts  with  thofe  of  this 
country*  ? 

The  ftatemeat  as  to  the  woollen  goods  made  in  Great 
Britain,  would  lead  an  inattentive  perfon  to  to  fuppofe  that 
this  manufacture  was  almoft  entirely  confined  to  York- 

a I am  informed  that  the  city  of  Liege  affords  a ftriking  example  of  the 
fmall  relative  importance  of  cheapnefs  of  fuel  and  labour,  to  the  fuccefs 
of  the  mod  valuable  manufactures  in  iron.  That  city  had  been  for  many 
ages  noted  for  thofe  manufactures  ; coals  may  be  dug  almoft;  at  the  very 
gates  of  the  town,  and  at  a very  trifling  expenfe,  as  the  veins  are  to  be 
found  within  a few  feet  of  the  furface,  and  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the 
continent  where  provifions  are  cheaper  and  more  abundant ; yet  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield  now  underfell  Liege  in  thofe  very  manufactures  for 
which  Ihe  had  been  long  fo  famous,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few  ar- 
ticles, at  the  rate  of  not  lefs  than  from  1 5 to  25  per  cent. 
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(hire.  That  county,  or  rather  a circuit  within  that 
county  of  not  more  than  ten  miles  every  way,  is  called  its 
* old  and  great  fettlement*.’  But  the  faCt  is,  that  the 
trade  there,  though  certainly  very  extenfive,  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  coarfer  kind  of  cloths,  while  the  principal 
feat  of  the  manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  as  well  as  of  the  light 
and  fancy  woollen  goods,  is  in  a part  of  England  where 
coals  are  much  dearer  than  in  a great  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land, namely,  at  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  and  Chippenham. 

The  real  cafe  as  to  the  Irifh  woollen  trade,  is,  that  Ire- 
land works  up  all  the  wool  file  produces,  though  (he  now 
only  exports  to  the  value  of  about  12,500/.  yearly,  inftead 
of  110,207/.  her  export  of  that  article  a century  ago, 
and  (he  receives  from  this  country  to  the  annual  amount 
of  580,723/.  This  is  no  longer  owing  to  the  reftriCtive 
condition  of  a compact  long  ago  at  an  end  ; nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  goods  of  this  material  which  (he  does  make-, 
are  dearer  or  neceflarily  fo  than  thofe  (he  imports  from 
hence,  the  quality  of  each  being  confidered  ; — we  are 
told  the  true  reafon  ; it  is,  c that  agriculture  and  the  linen 
c manufactures  are  found  to  give  better  profit  in  land  than 
‘ (heep  afFordedf  a reafon  which,  no  doubt,  as  to  that 
manufacture  will  continue  to  operate,  whatever  may  be- 
come of  the  prefent  duties  upon  it  in  its  tranfit  either  from 
Ireland  to  this  country,  or  from  hence  to  Ireland. 

In  the  cotton  bufinefs  I underftand  the  confumption  qf 
coals  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  very  inconfiderable.  Fuel 
is  not  more  abundant  now  in  England  than  it  was  five-and- 
% 

a Mr.  Fofler  s Speech,  p.  69.  b Ibid.  p.  72. 
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twenty  years  ago;  yet  during  that  period  the  quantity  or 
cotton  wool  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  has  increafed 
from  three  to  near  thirty  millions  of  pounds.  The  impor- 
tation of  the  ra w material  is  alike  open  to  Ireland;  that  coun- 
try abounds  in  weavers;  and  I am  told  the  workman  who  is 
in  the  praCtice  of  weaving  linen  is  capable,  with  little  or  no 
previous  inftrudtion  or  praftice,  of  becoming  an  expert  vTea- 
ver  of  plain  cottons.  What  then  is  the  real  caufe  of  her 
paying  to  this  country  more  than  100,000/.  a year  for  cot- 
ton goods  manufactured  here  ? what  but  the  want  of  that 
capital  which  alone  excites  the  induftry  and  attention,  and 
thereby  improves  the  fkill  of  the  workman,  furnifhes  the 
means  of  dividing  labour,  which  diminifhes  its  coft  beyond 
any  difference,  a difference  in  the  amount  of  wages  and  ex- 
penfe  of  living  can  ever  occafion,  and  enables  the  opulent 
trader  to  give  long  credit,  fupport  accidental  Ioffes,  and 
thrive  under  a much  fmaller  profit  than  is  requifite  to  others 
lefs  fortunate  in  that  refpeft,  who  might  attempt  to  become 
his  rivals. 

But,  does  Great  Britain  poffefs  fuch  advantages  over  Ire- 
land in  refpeCI  of  fuel  as  has  been  fuppofed  ? 

Many  coal-mines  exift  and  are  worked  in  Irelandc,  and 
I believe  in  many  parts  of  it  the  veins  are  rich  and  exten- 
five.  Mr.  Evans , engineer  to  the  Grand  Canal,  in  his  evi- 
dence laid  before  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1783,  as 
quoted  two  years  afterwards  at  the  bar  of  this  Houfe, 
faid,  c That  the  Kilkenny  collieries,  if  properly  work- 
c ed,  were  capable  of  producing  300,  000  tons  of 
‘ culm  yearly  : that  this  might  be  carried  by  the  canal 

a Mr.  Foflcr  s Speech,  p.  88,  Beaufort’s  Memoir,  p,  37. 
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8 and  fold  at  the  diftance  of  forty  miles  for  I s.6d.  per 
* barrel  of  4 cwt. ; that  there  were  collieries  at  Lough 
8 Allen  equal  in  quantity,  if  properly  worked,  to  the 
8 fupply  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  in  quality  equal,  if 
8 not  fuperior,  to  the  beft  Whitehaven  coalsc.’  There 
are  Teams  of  coal  at  Drumgiafs  and  Dungannond,  faid 
to  be  of  fuch  thicknefs  and  goodnefs  as  to  be  more  than 
equal  to  fix  times  the  confumption  of  Dublin ; and 
thofe  collieries  are  within  a few  miles  of  a canal  by  which 
a water  communication  is  already  open  to  that  city  and 
every  other  part  of  Ireland.  What  has  been  the  real 
caufe  that  thofe  mines  have  not  hitherto  been  turned  to 
account  ? Not  the  want  of  encouragement  from  the  Irifh 
Parliament*,  they  have  been  always  ready  and  liberal  in 
furnifhing  public  aid  to  works  promising  to  prove  of 
public  benefit.  But  experience  has  long  (hewn  that  pub- 
lic money,  even  to  profufion,  will  not  perform  the  func- 
tions of  private  capital,  the  utter  deficiency  of  which 
appears  to  have  occafioned  the  failure  of  every  undertak- 
ing hitherto  formed  for  completing  the  works  necefiary  to 
furnifh  the  metropolis  and  country  of  Ireland  with  this 
valuable  commodity  from  her  own  mines. 

After  all,  while  coals  brought  coaftwife  from  one  part 
of  England  to  another,  exclufive  of  London,  are  fubjeCt 
to  a duty  of  fomewhat  more  than  5s.  gd.  per  chaldron, 
and  if  to  London,  of  no  lefs  than  9 s c d.f  when  exported 
to  Ireland  they  pay  but  i.r.  gd.  in  Great  Britain,  and,  if 
for  the  ufe  of  the  manufactories,  no  Irifh  duty  *,  and  an 
inexhauftible  fupply  from  Wales,  Whitehaven,  and  the 
weft  of  Scotland,  is  open  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 

6 Minutes  of  Evidence,  ad  May  1783. 
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taftarn  ffiores  of  Ireland;  and  From  the  fhortnefs  of  tfi: 
run  and  other  circumfiances,  befides  the  inferiority  of 
duty,  the  expenfe  of  freight  and  other  charges  is  really 
confiderably  Ids  between  thofe  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  than  to  the  places  in  England  where  the  manu- 
facturer is  obliged  to  have  his  fuel  by  water-carriage. 

In  regard  to  the  flint  and  clay  ufed  ih  the  pottery  wares2 
if  faith  is  to  be  given  to  the  teftimony  of  a perfon  who 
knew  that  bufinefs  very  thoroughly,  it  will  appear  that 
England  is  far  from  poflefling  fuch  great  natural  advantages 
over  Ireland  as  has  been  fuppofcd.  The  late  Mr.  TPedg- 
*wood>  on  his  examination  before  this  and  the  other  Houfe 
of  Parliament  when  the  Irifh  Propofitions  were  depending, 
ffcited,  that  forne  of  the  flints  ufed  in  this  manufaChire 
are  brought  from  the  Irifh  fhore,  being  picked  up  from 
the  bai’faft  of  Irifh  veffels  difcharged  at  Liverpool  j and 
that  the  finer  clay  is  procured  on  the  coaft  of  England, 
and  can  be  fhipped  at  6 or  7 j-.  per  ton,  but  that  from  the 
additional  charge  of  the  in^nd  carriage,  it  cofts  when  it 
reaches  Stafford fhire  from  1/.  1 6s.  to  2 L 2 s.  His  conclu- 
iion  was,  that  if  the  propofitions  had  been  adopted,  Ire- 
land might  have  underfold  Great  Britain  in  pottery  goods 
40  or  50  per  cent.d 

To  fliew  that  Britifh  capital  will  not,  in  cordequence  of 
a legiflative  Union,  be  veiled,  or  Britifh  credit  pledged, 
either  in  the  eftablifhment  of  new  Irifh  manufactures  for 
foreign  markets,  or  in  the  farther  cultivation  and  extenfion 
of  the  exifting  linen  trade  of  that  country,  the  reafoning 

a Minutes  of  Evidence,  See.  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
ad  May  1785,  p.  177,  178.  At  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  16th 
June  17$$,  P-  M5-  152.  160,  161. 
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<irawn  from  the  experience  of  what  has  happened  while 
there  was  no  fuch  Union,  proceeds  on  z direct  petitio 
principii,  on  the  aflumption  that  fuch  Union  will  neither 
furnifh  invitations  which  cannot  be  expelled,  nor  remove 
obftacles  which  cannot  be  done  away,  by  aify  other  means. 
Indeed  the  great  flaple  commodity  of  Ireland,  her  linen, 
is  even  now  much  more  indebted  to  Britifh  credit  than 
from  the  ftatements  I have  referred  to  would  be  fuppofed. 
It  may  be  true  that,  in  a ftri&  fenfe,  British  capital  has 
not  c fettled * (to  any  extent)  in  Ireland,  that  is,  that  per- 
fons  from  this  kingdom  have  not  removed  with  large 
capitals  to  refide  in  that  country  for  the  purpofe  of  carry- 
ing on  a trafiic  in  Irifli  linens.  But  is  it  a corre&  in- 
ference from  thence,  that  Britifh  money  has  had  no  in- 
fluence in  promoting  the  fabric  of  thofe  linens  ? I have 
the  very  beft  reafon  to  believe  that  in  general  the  linen 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs,  find  it  neceflary  to  draw 
on  the  agent  or  fadlor  here  to  whom  their  confignments 
are  made,  immediately  after  the  goods  are  fhipped,  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  their  value,  although 
a very  contiderable  part  of  thofe  goods  often  remains  on 
the  hands  of  fuch  confignee  for  fix  or  nine  months,  and 
he  is  afterwards  frequently  ohliged  to  continue  flill  longer 
out  of  his  money  by  the  credit  he  is  expected  to  give  to 
the  purchafers. 

Sir,  the  fecurity  and  advancement  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures are  unqueftionably  matters  of  great  national 
• concern,  but  I can  never  look  upon  them  as  the  chief, 
much  lefs  as  the  exclufive  objects  of  Government.  I 
3-ip,  fatisfied  Ireland  would  gain  by  an  Union  with  Great 
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Britain  advantages  much  more  important*3 ; general  ci- 
vilization ; fettled  habits  of  morality  and  true  religion,  in 
the  room  of  the  blind  fuperftition  arid  fanatical  rage,  now 
too  commonly  to  be  found  among  the  different  fe&s  in 
that  country ; a uniform  fubmiflion  to  law ; and  that 
which  is  effential  to  the  attainment  of  thofe  great  ends* 
the  mitigation  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
turbance,  infurredtion,  devaluation,  plunder  and  maffacre, 
which  has  prevailed  among  the  Irifh  peafantry  with  more 
or  lefs  violence,  but  almoft  without  intermifiion,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  their  authentic  hiftory,  though 
under  various  pretexts,  and  with  various  diftinctions  and 
appellations,  ferving  at  different  periods  as  the  watch- 
words for  every  fpecies  of  bloody  and  barbarous  hofti- 
lity.  It  would  be  a ufelefs,  tedious,  and  difgufting  talk 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  fort,  with  which 
the  annals  of  Ireland  are  filled,  efpecially  fince  the  pe- 
riod when  the  unfortunate  adherence  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  the  errors  of  the  Romifh  church  eftablifhed 
the  great  divifion  of  her  inhabitants  into  Proteftants  and 
Papifis, 

I own  I have  been  often  aftonifhed  to  find  men  of 
fenfe  and  information  imputing  this  melancholy  condi- 
tion of  fociety  in  Ireland,  to  this  or  the  other  meafure 
or  fystem  of  this  or  the  other  miniftry  of  the  prefent 
reign ; a reign  too,  which  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  a 
continued  feries  of  aCls  of  lenity  and  beneficence  to 
that  country.  But  I was  particularly  furprifed,  upon  a 
late  occafion,  to  hear  all  the  miferies  and  difeord  we  have 
lately  witneffed,  all  the  bloodfhed  which  has  deluged  our 
fitter  kingdom,  charged  to  the  recall  of  a refpectable  aud 

^ Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  460. 
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amiable  Nobleman  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  in  the 
fpring  of  1795.  Is  it  then  believed  that  all  would  have 
been  well  if  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  been  left  to  govern 
Ireland,  on  the  principles  which  he  had  been  advifed,  or 
was  refolved  to  adopt  ? Is  it  thought  that  the  difciples  of 
Tone,  whofe  political  gofpel  was  framed  and  promulgated 
years  before  the  appointment  of  that  Chief  Governor, 
would  have  been  fatisfied  with  his  intended  grant  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  and  his  intended  refufal  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  ? Sir,  we  have  demonftrative  proof  that 
the  concellion  of  both  would  not  have  fatisfied  them. 
That  preacher  of  revolution  and  his  difciples  were  to  be 
fatisfied  with  nothing  that  his  Majefty’s  Government,  or 
his  Parliament,  could  give  *,  they  were  to  be  fatisfied  only 
by  the  eftablifhment  of  a Democratic  Republic  with  a 
Gallo-Hibernian  Directory ; while  the  imaginations  of 
their  mad  and  deluded  followers  were  inflamed — not  with 
confiderations  of  religion  or  legiflature— of  this  or  that 
fet  of  dogmas — or  this  or  that  form  and  right  of  elec- 
tion— but  with  a rage  for  the  invafion  of  property}  the 
abolition  of  tithes  and  even  rent,  on  the  true  French  plan, 
without  compenfation  or  equivalent  5 the  extin&ion  of  all 
law,  civil  and  criminal ! 

Others  admit  that  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  are  not 
folely  imputable  to  the  recall  of  Lord  Camdetis  prede- 
ceffor,  or  to  what  I believe  they  modeftly  and  charitably 
denominate  the  weak  and  wicked  policy  of  his  Majefty’s 
prefent  Minifters.  They  are  willing  to  allow  that  former 
adminiftrations,  for  a long  courfe  of  years,  are  entitled 
to  their  fliare  in  the  blame.  In  truth.  Sir,  if  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Crown,  at  different  periods,  were  anfwer- 
able  for  thofe  inveterate  and  ever  recurring  diforders  of 
that  country  whicL  prevailed  during  their  refpe&ive 
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adminiftrations,  not  one  could  be  exculpated  of  all  thofe 
who  have  at  any  time  had  a {hare  in  the  government  of  the 
empire,  from  the  days  of  Burleigh , Bacon,  and  JValftng - 
ham , down  to  the  days  of  their  prefent  fucceffors  in  the 
refponfible  departments  of  theftate;  neither  Lord  Strafford* 
a name  not  free  perhaps  from  juft  reproach,  but  illuftri- 
ous  alfo  for  talents  and  virtues  to  which  his  defeendant 
the  noble  earl  I have  mentioned  muft  look  back  with 
fatisfaftion  and  pride,  nor  Lo|d  Clarendon , the  Dukes  of 
Ormond , Lord  Somers , Lord  Cowper , Sir  Robert  Walpole , 
Mr.  Pelham , &c.  See.  any  more  than  thole  whom  we 
ourfelves  have  known  at  different  times  entrufted  by  his 
prefent  Majefty  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  But 
do  gentlemen  ferioufly  believe  that  all  the  fucceffive  mea- 
fures  of  fo  many  great,  enlightened,  and  liberal  ftatefmen 
were  infpired  by  blind  ignorance,  tyrannical  oppref- 
fion,  or  infatuated  folly  ? Sir,  I cannot  agree  in  fuch  a 
lampoon,  both  on  the  memory  of  fo  many  great  men 
whom  I have  learned  to  reverence  and  admire,  and  on  the 
general  principles  and  practice  of  the  Englifh  government 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  I believe  every  thing  which 
wife  and  impartial  policy  could  fuggeft  has,  at  different 
times,  been  tried,  and  alas ! "tried  in  vain,  during  that 
long  period ; though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  occafions 
have  alfo  intervened,  where  paflion,  prejudice,  and  fliort- 
lighted  maxims  of  government  have  preyailed.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  unavoidable  conclulion  is  this- — to  adopt 
the  words  of  one  of  the  learned  barrifters  to  whom  I re- 
ferred in  an  early  part  of  what  I have  fubmitted  to  the 
Houfe,  as  I have  feen  them  reported- — ' There  is  fome 
< radical  error  jn  the  fyjlem  of  Irifh  government,  and 
« this  fhould  be  fought  for  and  corrected,  elfe  the  feeds 
« of  difeontent  wiU  fruflify  for  evexd  The  gentleman 
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indeed  feems  to  have  meant  a radical  error,  not  in  the 
frame  and  constitution.,  but  in  the  adminijl ration  of  the 
Irifh  Government.  That  opinion  1 have,  I think,  clear- 
ly refuted.  To  what  remaining  fottrce  then  are  we  to 
trace  this  fundamental  defeCl,  whofe  exigence  is  fo  ma- 
ttifeft  ? To  what  other  can  it  be  traced,  but  to  the  imper- 
fections incident  to  a local  and  diftinCl  Parliament,  in  a 
country  forming  but  part,  and  the  leaf!:  powerful  part, 
of  an  extenfive  empire  *,  to  that  Parliament  which,  though 
often,  and  now  I believe  particularly,  containing  in  it 
men  of  as  great  talents  and  integrity  as  can  exift  any 
where,  has  yet,  after  the  experience  of  ages,  been  found 
inadequate  to  provide  an  effe&ual  remedy  for  the  hitherto 
incurable  maladies  of  the  country  ? 

Permit*me,  Sir,  here  to  advert  to  certain  arguments  I 
have  lately  met  with,  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  expeded 
that  an  incorporated  Legiflature,  afTembled  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  fhould  be  able  to  tranquillize  Ireland,  or  gradually 
eftablifli  civilization  and  a peaceable  fubmiffion  to  the 
authority  of  the  laws  among  the  lower  orders  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Such  a Parliament  will  be  unacquainted,  it  feems, 
with  the  local  circumftances  of  a kingdom  ‘ which  it 
* never  fees/  and  will  be  at  too  great  a diftance  to  admi- 
nifter  in  time  to  the  wants  or  wifhes  of  the  people,  or  to 
guard  againft  excefles  or  difcontentsd.  One  might  fuppofe, 
from  this  ftatement,  that  the  Irifh  Parliament  is  in  a con- 
tinual progrefs  throughthe  ifland,  or  ready  to  fly  at  a mo- 
ment from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  whenever  wifhes 
are  to  be  gratified,  or  difeontents  fuppreffed.  Does  the 
Britifh ‘Legiflature,  in  its  aggregate  ftate,  ever  fee  more 

d Miv  F&ftht's  Speech,  p.  6$, 
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of  Great  Britain  than  is  contained  within  the  walls  of v 
this  or  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  ? or  is  it  not  the 
province  of  the  Executive  Mirtifters  of  Government,  not 
of  the  Legiflature,  on  fudden  emergencies,  to  difpenfe 
inftant  favours  or  apply  inftant  coercion,  if  the  good  of 
the  community  {hall  require  the  one  fort  of  interpofltion 
or  the  other  ? fubjeft,  no  doubt,  to  the  cenfure  of  the 
Legiflature,  if  they  fhall  unneceflarily  on  fuch  occafions 
tranfgrefs,  but  entitled  to  indemnity  if  they  fhall  appear 
to  have  aCled  wifely  in  exceeding,  the  bounds  of  their 
lawful  authority. 

Since,  as  has  been  truly  faid,  * neither  peace  nor  war 
1 neceffarity  require  the  a£t  of  either  Legiflature5*/  and 
the  fupreme  Executive  Government  in  London  is,  by  the 
conftitution  of  the  empire,  entrufted  with  the  care  of  re- 
pelling any  fudden  and  unexpected  invafton  even  of  Ire- 
land, by  a foreign  enemy,  one  would  imagine  the  branches 
of  that  Executive  Government  which  will  continue  refl- 
dent  in  Dublin,  might  be  fuppofed  adequate  to  whatever 
immediate  meafures  any  emergency  alike  hidden  and  un- 
expected may  call  for,  towards  the  fuppreflion  of  riots, 
infurreCtion,  or  rebellion  in  that  country. 

I am  molt  willing  and  ready  to  allow  an  extraordinary 
merit  to  the  energy  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  during 
the  late  fatal  rebellion,  which  the  concurrent  exertions 
of  both  Legiflatures,  of  the  Executive  Government  in 
both  countries,  and,  above  all,  of  the  brave  troops  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  under  the  benign  providence 
of  God,  have  fo  fortunately  reprefled,  though,  I fear,  not 
totally  extinguilhed  ; but  I fhould  think  it  an  ill  compli- 

* Mr.  Fofttt’i  Speech,  p.  53. 
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ment  to  the  Irifh  Parliament  and  the  Irifli  nation,  were  I 
to  fuppofe  that  the  diftinguifhed  fhare  they  have  had  in 
the  happy  change  which  has  been  effe<5ted,  could  be  in  any 
great  degree  afcribed  to  the  impreffion  made  by  a procefli- 
on  of  two  hundred  Members  of  that  Parliament,  with  the 
mace  at  their  head,  through  the  ftreets  of  Dublin,  from 
College  Green  to  the  CafUea. 

It  feems  this  idea  of  a refident  Legiflature  is  to  be  carri- 
ed fo  far  as  to  warrant  the  fuppofition,  that  if  Scotland 
had  had  its  Parliament  fitting  at  Edinburgh,  the  confpira- 
cy  which  has  been  traced  to  that  country,  would  have  been 
fooner  developed,  and  more  completely  crufhed15.  Is  it 
then  recommended  that  the  Scotch  Union  fhould  be  dif- 
folved  ? Or  is  the  Parliament  in  London  only  competent 
to  preferve  tranquillity  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tweed  ? 

It  is  afked,  if  a refident  Parliament  and  refident  gentry 
cannot  foften  the  manners,  amend  the  habits,  or  promote 
focial  intercourfe,  will  no  Parliament  and  fewer  refident 
gentry  do  it c.  I anfwer  this  by  another  queftion,  Has 
what  is  called  a refident  Parliament  done  it  ? It  has  not, 
it  is  not  pretended  that  it  has.  And  as  to  the  United  Le- 
giflature being  no  Parliament  for  Ireland,  I have  en- 
deavoured, and  I trufi:  with  fuccefs,  to  fhew,  in  a former 
part  of  what  I have  faid,  how  extremcdy  ill-founded  that 
propofition  is.  With  regard  to  the  refidence  of  the  Irifli 
gentry,  I fhali  fubmit  a few  obfervations  by  and  by. 
None,  in  my  opinion,  are  requifite  in  anfwer  to  the  re- 
marks concerning  the  plots  which  have  exifted  in  this 
kingdom,  and  the  pertinacious  adherence  of  the  Welfh  to 
their  national  language,  and  of  the  Highlanders  to  theirs 

a Mr.  Frfter’s  Speech,  p.  66.  b Ibid.  c Ibid.  p.  64. 
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and  their  ancient  drefsa.  For  who  can  be  perfuaded  as  t(7 
thofe  circumftances  (the  firft  mod  ferious  irdeed,  but  of*  a 
temporary  nature,  and  arifing  from  accidental  caufes ; the 
others  fuch  as  are  not  to  be  changed,  if  fuch  a change  is 
really  important,  but  by  the  gradual  and  flow  operation  of 
increafing  intercourfe)  that  there  is  any  fort  of  comparifon 
between  them  and  the  rooted  evils  of  habitual  refiftance  to 
all  law,  and  infurre&ion  againft  all  legitimate  authority,  fo 
prevalent  in  Ireland  ? 

It  has  been  faid,  Will  a legiflative  Union  appeafe  Ca- 
tholic difcontent,  or  afluage  the  animofity  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  ? I anfwer,  I am  Satisfied  the  feparate  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  never  will,  perhaps  with  fafety  it  never 
can,  admit  the  Catholics  to  participate  in  the  higher 
political  privileges  of  the  ftate ; and  the  Catholics  will 
never  quietly  fubmit  to  an  Irijh  Parliament  exclu- 
sively Proteftant,  having  learned  to  confider  that  exclu- 
sive jurifuiflion  as  an  oppreflive  tyrannical  ufurpation  of 
the  few  upon  the  many.  Perhaps  a United  Parliament 
may  find  it  fafe  to  admit  them ; and  if  their  admiflion 
were  fafe,  their  exclufion  would  thenceforward  be  unjuft. 
I will  not  now  enter  into  the  argument  of  that  grave  and 
momentous  queftion.  I have  often  and  long  reflected 
upon  it  *,  and,  if  the  occafion  Shall  ever  require  it,  I Shall 
be  ready  freely  to  deliver  my  fentiments  in  regard  to  it. 
[ do  not  think  the  prefent  occafion  calls  for  its  difeuflion. 
I will  only  obferve,  that  it  feems  to  be  the  opinion  as 
well  of  fome  of  thofe  who  underftand  the  interefts 
of  the  Proteftant  eftablifhment  and  are  moft  peculiarly 
^ound  in  duty  to  guard  and  maintain  them,  as  of  fome 
who  have  come  forward  in  public  the  earneft  and  zealous 
oppofers  of  the  Catholic  claims  Should  the  prefent  local 

3 Mr,  Fofler' s Speech,  p.  67. 
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Parliament  remain — of  the  venerable  Primate  of  Ireland,, 
as  declared  in  his  fpeech  on  the  22d  of  January  laR,  and 
of  Dr.  Dutgenariy  as  Rated  in  his  celebrated  anfwer  to. 
Mr.  Grattan — that  Catholic  emancipation,  as  it  is  af- 
fedtedly  called,  might,  in  cafe  of  the  legiflative  incorpo- 
ration of  Ireland  with  this  country,  be  acceded  to  without 
danger.  The  words  of  Dr.  Duigenan  are  remarkable. 
They  (truck  me  much  on  thefirR  appearance  of  his  work, 
before  this  meafure  of  Union  had  been  fo  generally  thought 
of  as  it  has  been  fince ; and  I then  pointed  them  out  to 
the  attention  of  many  of  my  friends.  I believe  they  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  fome  former  debates  ; but  as 
the  paflage  is  fliort,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it. 

c If  we  were  one  people  with  the  Britifli  nation,  the  pre- 
< ponderance  of  the  ProteRant  body  of  the  whole  empire 
c would  be  fo  great,  that  all  rivalfliip  and  jealoufies  be- 
f tween  ProteRants  and  Romanifts  would  ceafe  for  ever  ; 

* and  it  would  not  be  neceflary,  for  the  fafety  of  the  em- 

* pire  at  large,  to  curb  the  RomaniRs  by  any  exdufive 
c laws  whatfoever 

If  the  Catholics  ihould  not  be  admitted  into  the  United 
Parliament,  Rill  they  will  not  then  have  to  complain  that 
they  are  excluded  by  a great  majority  of  the  nation  •,  nor 
will  they  be  any  longer  expofed  to  that  fenfe  of  a morti- 
fying and  galling  inferiority,  which  they  fay  it  is  the  habit, 
which  I fear  it  is  in  the  nature,  of  their  local  LegiRature  to 
excite,  adted  upon  and  Rirred  up  to  perpetual  exertions  of 
levere  authority,  by  the  jealoufy  and  apprehenRons  to 
% which  the  Rruggles  of  the  Catholics,  at  their  very  doors 
in  a manner  and  under  their  immediate  eye,  continually 
give  rife. 

* Duigenan  % Anfwer  to  Grattan,  p.  79. 
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We  have  feen  the  invalidity  of  the  reafons  by  which 
fomeof  the  fuppofed  difadvantages  to  Ireland  likely  to  arife 
from  tlie  aflembling  of  the  common  Legiflature  out  of  that 
iiland  and  at  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  proved.  Another  of  thofe  fuppofed  difad- 
vantages remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  faid  the  prefent  ftate 
of  tilings  keeps  the  purfe  of  the  Irifh  nation  in  the  hone  ft 
hands  of  an  Irilh  Parliament ; and  that  if  a number  inferi- 
or to  thofe  chofen  by  Great  Britain  fliall  befent  from  Ire- 
land to  an  United  Legiflature,  they  will  carry  this  purfe 
over,  and,  laying  it  at  the  Minifter’s  feet,  deliver  it  up  to 
his  full  power  and  uncontrouled  difcretion3.  The  Ariel: 
economy  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  and  its  prudent  refif- 
tance  to  the  calls  of  the  Executive  Government  for  pecu- 
niary lupplies,  however  jufl  its  claim  to  that  praife,  will 
not,  I believe,  be  admitted  by  the  majority  of  thofe  who 
have  oppofed  a Union,  either  on  this  or  the  other  Ade  of 
the  water.  But  has  any  body  ever  fuppofed  that  York, 
BriAol  and  Liverpool,  or  Limerick,  Cork  and  Waterford, 
have  run  a greater  rifk  than  WeAminAer  and  Dublin,  in 
confiding  the  power  of  their  purfe  to  Parliaments  afiem- 
bled  in  thofe  laA-mentioned  cities  ? Suppofe  a partner  in 
a mercantile  houfe  eAablilhed  in  Cork  to  cbme  to  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  partnerfhip,  and  with  full  power 
to  acf  for  it;  if  fuch  a perfon,  during  his  abfence  in  this 
country,  fhould  make  a draft  or  accept  a bill  for  the 
general  behalf  of  the  concern,  would  there  be  more  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  the  houfe  from  an  improvident  exercife 
of  his  power  in  that  refpe£t  in  fuch  cafe,  than  if  he  had 
been  deputed  with  equal  authority  to  fome  other  city 
in  Ireland,  to  Derry  or  BelfaA,  and  had  exerciiea  it 
tjicre  ? 

Bqt  when  fuch  topics  as  thefe  are  urged,  do  not  Gentle- 
* Mr.  Fojltr's  Speech,  p.  58,  59. 
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mcnt  forget  that,  according  to  the  Refolutions3  propofed 
to  be  carried  up  to  the  Throne  with  this  joint  addrefs,  the 
rate  of  taxation  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  to  be  regula- 
ted by  fixed  rules  and  principles,  to  be  agreed  upon  previ- 
ous to  the  Union  ? The  purfe  of  Ireland  therefore  will,  in 
a peculiar  degree,  have  for  its  guardians  not  only  the  mem- 
bers Ireland  fhall  eledf,  but  thofe  alfo  chofen  by  Great 
Britain,  as  they  can  never  concur  in  taxing  that  country 
without  impofing  a burden  on  this,  in  a proportion 
which  Ireland  as  well  as  this  country,  and  not  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it,  but  while  ftill  in  its  diftinfr  and  feparate 
{fate,  fhali  have  fanclioned : and  hence  we  have  no  occa- 
fion,  here,  to  recur  to  the  argument  I fome  time  fince  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Houfe  in  order  to  (hew  the  little  ground 
there  is  to  apprehend,  that  the  general  interefts  of  Ireland 
will  be  overlooked  or  facrificed  by  a United  Legislature. 
In  this  material  inftance  of  taxation,  the  very  feififhnefs 
of  Great  Britain  herfelf  will  protect  (fince  there  are  ftill 
thofe  who  will  delight  in  viewing  their  interefts  as  differ- 
ent) the  feparate  purfe  of  Ireland. 

It  feems  to  be  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  meeting  this 
argument  that  the  alarms  are  raifed  to  which  I referred 
at  the  outfeti  left  the  articles  of  Union  fhould  be  in- 
fringed to  the  detriment  of  Ireland,  whenever  an  infrac- 
tion of  them  may  be  thought  beneficial  to  Great  Britain. 
To  give  colour  to  thefe  apprehenfions,  we  are  told  of  the 
difavowal  of  the  compact  of  1782.  This,  it  is  faid,  muft 
create  a fufpicion  that  any  compaft  made  in  1799  may  be 
treated  as  lightly  b.  I have  fhewn  that  no  compact  of 
the  fort  infilled  on  can  have  been  intended  in  1782;  that 
whatever  was  then  held  out  on  the  part  of  this  country 
has  been  ftriflly  adhered  to ; that  the  claim  of  the  Britifh 

^ Vide  'jth  Refolution. 
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Parliament  to  Iegiflate  for  Ireland  has  never  been  renewed, 
as  I am  fatisfied  it  never  will ; but  that  when  there  is  a 
compact  between  two  diftinCt  countries,  if  either  of  them 
fhall  break  its  part  of  it,  the  other  may  be  able  to  refume 
its  former  fituation,  whereas  in  the  cafe  of  an  incorporat- 
ing Union  that  is  impoflible  ; and  that  therefore  fuch  a 
compact  can  only  be  broken  by  lawlefs  and  revolutionary 
violence : which  if  it  were  attempted  with  fuccefs  after  a 
Union,  would  diffolve  the  whole  political  machine,  and  is 
no  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other  imaginable  and  pof- 
fible  fubverfion  of  the  ftate. 

What  has  been  in  faff  the  cafe  as  to  the  Scotch  Union? 
No  candid  man  who  is  verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  his  country 
iince  that  memorable  tranfaftion  will  deny  that  its 
fpirit,  in  all  its  clear  and  important  parts,  in  all  its  « fun- 
* damental  and  effential  conditions*,  has  been  adhered  to 
ever  fince  with  fcrupulous  and  facred  inviolability.  The 
contrary,  indeed,  has  been  often,  and  was  early  attempt- 
ed to  be  proved  by  the  violence  of  faClion  and  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  the  day,  though  at  the  rifk  of  no  matter 
what  public  mifchief  and  confufion.  Such,  among  others, 
w'as  the  attempt  in  1713,  when,  parties  running  high, 
the  reluctance  of  the  Scotch  to  fubmit  to  a general  malt- 
tax  was  laid  hold  of,  and  their  reprefentatives  perfuaded, 
though  upon  a doubtful  conftruftion  of  one  of  the  fecon- 
dary  claufes  of  the  treaty,  and  one  whofe  effeCt  at  befl: 
was  only  to  be  of  a temporary  and  fhort  duration,  to  raife 
a cry  that  thofe  articles  of  the  Union  which  were  in 
favour  of  Scotland  had  been  infringed  ; and  even  to  bring 
forward  a motion  in  Parliament*5  for  its  formal  diffolution; 
a motion  which  thofe  who  had  encouraged  it  were  far,  I 
believe,  from  wishing  to  fucceed,  having  done  fo  merely 

4 Article  25. 

* if!  June  1713.  Lords*  Debates, vol,  ii,  p.  394.  Continuation  of  Ra- 
pin,  vol.  xviii.  p.  83. 
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with  the  hope  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of 
an  adminiftration  to  which  they  expedted  to  fucceed. 

In  hunting  for  objedlions  on  the  prefent  occafion,  the 
circumftances  of  that  occurrence  have  been  eagerly  looked 
into,  and  turned  and  twifted  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 
But  as  one  of  the  laft,  and  certainly  not  the  leaft  of  thofe 
who  have  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  publicly  to  oppofe 
the  propofal  of  a Union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, fcarcely  appears  to  have  thought  they  could  be  em- 
ployed to  any  ufeful  purpofe  on  his  fide  of  the  queftion,  I 
do  not  deem  it  necefiary  for  me  to  detain  the  Houfe  by 
any  particular  obfervations  upon  them. 

I do  not  exadlly  underftand,  after  the  candid  declara- 
tion, that  the  extenfion  of  the  late  income-tax  is  neither 
a breach  of  any  of  the  articles  of  the  Scotch  Union,  nor 
even  fufpedled  to  have  been  meant  as  an  evafion  of  it, 
why  it  is  mentioned  as  affording  an  argument  to  perfuade 
Ireland  not  to  agree  to  a fimilar  Union.  4 Time  and  cir- 
c cumftances,,  it  is  faid,  4 have  fet  afide  the  great  beneficial 
* difference  in  taxation  which  induced  Scotland  to  confent 
4 to  a Uniona.*  And  we  are  told,  4 that,  inftead  of  tax- 
4 ing  the  land,  the  income  arifing  out  of  the  land  is  taxed, 
4 and  that  the  effedt  is  therefore  the  fame  to  the  Scotch- 
4 man  as  if  the  articles  of  Union  were  broken5.’  Sir,  I 
fhould  like  to  afk  whether  when  the  tea,  the  coffee,  the 
wine,  the  fugar,  &c.  a Scotchman  purchafes  with  the  in- 
come arifing  from  his  land  is  taxed  at  the  fame  rate  as 
thofe  articles  are  in  England,  it  might  not  as  well  be 
argued  that  this  alters  the  fettled  proportion  of  land-tax, 
and  amounts  to  a virtual  breach  of  the  articles  of  Union  ? 

But 
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But  what  part  of  the  hiftory  of  that  tranfaction  prove? 
that  a difference  in  taxation  was  the  ruling  motive  with 
Scotland  upon  that  occafion  ? The  ratio  of  the  tax  on  land 
between  the  two  countries  was  fettled  on  particular  grounds, 
in  my  opinion  reafonable  in  themfelves,  and  fatisfacfory  to 
the  parties  concerned  ; they  may  be  feen  Bated  at  length  in 
De  Foe's  book.  In  regard  to  the  taxation  of  a particular 
fort  of  beer  or  ale  ufed  only  in  Scotland,  a difference 
was  alfo  Bipulated  for  in  favour  of  that  country*,  and 
likewife  an  exemption  from  certain  temporary  duties  then 
exifting  in  England15,  and  from  any  tax  to  be  impofed 
on  malt  during  the  war.c  But  as  to  all  the  other  great 
duties  of  cufloms  and  excife  then  in  force  in  England, 
and  all  duties  to  be  impofed  after  the  expiration  of  thofe 
temporary  taxes,  except  in  the  cafe  of  the  fort  of  beer  I 
have  mentioned,  an  equality  of  rates  was  exprefsly  agreed 
tod,  though  with  this  equitable  qualification,  that,  be- 
fides  a certain  fum  to  be  paid  immediately,  a fund  fhould 
be  created  equal  to  fuch  portion  of  the  (hare  of  the  com- 
mon revenue  which  would  be  raifed  on  Scotland,  as  might 
be  applicable  to  the  then  debts  of  England  *,  to  be  applied, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  the  extinction  of  the  debts  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  to  objeCls  of  local  improvement  there  [J. 

I conceive  that  Scotland,  when  (he  agreed  to  the 
Union,  looked  to  far  other  advantages  than  a general 
and  fuppofed  beneficial  difference  in  taxation,  a differ- 
ence fhe  could  always  infure  without  a Union.  She 
looked  to  advantages  which,  by  increafing  her  wealth  and 
general  income,  would  enable  her  to  flourifh  under  an 
equal  ratio  of  contribution, — the  points  the  two  parties 
had  agreed  on  excepted, — to  the  common  exigencies  of 

* Art.  7.  b Art.  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,14. 
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the  United  State.  Whether  (he  has  been  disappointed  in 
that  motive  for  her  conduct,  and  that  profpedt  to  which  (he 
looked  forward,  I will  now  proceed  to  inquire. 

Indeed,  that  Scotland  has  thriven  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  prefent  century  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in 
all  the  branches  of  national  wealth  and  improvement,  is  a 
fa&  notorious  to  all  who  have  attended  to  the  progrefs  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  particularly  to  fuch  as  are 
acquainted  with,  or  moft  intereffed  in  her  concerns.  The 
truth  of  the  fa&  therefore  does  not  feem  to  be  controvert- 
ed ; but  it  is  faid  < the  argument  is  (hallow  which  attributes 
c every  increafe  of  trade,  of  population,  of  wealth  in  Scot- 
‘ land  from  that  day  to  this,  to  the  Union,  as  if  nothing 
< was  due  to  the  progreffive  ftate  of  the  world  during  a cen- 
c tury,  and  Scotland  alone,  amidft  furrounding  nations,  was 
‘ to  have  remained  ftationary;’  and  it  is  added,  c if  fuch 
‘ was  the  vicioufnefs  of  her  conftitution,  the  miferies  of  her 

* conftitution,  the  miferies  of  her  fituation,  or  the  depref- 
4 fion  of  her  refources,  well  might  (he  have  accepted  any 

* termsc.’  I do  not  believe  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  any 
body  to  afcribe  all  the  improvements  of  Scotland  exclusively 
to  the  Union.  The  general  caufes  alluded  to  have  no  doubt 
Operated  there,  butene  might  afk  in  this  place,  why  thofe 
caufes  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  fuch  powerful  agency 
in  Scotland  fmee  1707,  but  of  none  in  Ireland  before  and 
fmee  1782  ? 

It  is  often  difficult  to  afeertain  with  exa£t  precifion  the 
fpecific  caufes  of  national  profperity,  and  to  affign  to  each 
its  true  (hare  in  the  general  effect.  If  the  Union  put  Scot- 
land in  a fecure  fituation  of  participating  in  the  influence 

• Mr,  F -far's  Speech,  p.  104. 
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of  events  and.  circumftances  which  were  de (lined  to  meli- 
orate in  a greater  or  defs  degree  all  the  parts  of  the  Britifts 
dominions,  much  was  gained  by  that  country,  and  thus  far 
I think  I have  already  proved.  I have  referred  to  the  known 
oppreflion  exercifed  towards  her  by  her  more  powerful 
neighbour  while  they  had  feparate  Parliaments,  the  conti- 
nuance or  renewal  of  which  was,  by  the  Union,  effectually 
prevented.  I have  moreover  fhewn  that  what  England 
then  pra&ifed  againft  Scotland,  though  to  her  own  detri- 
ment, and  England  and  Great  Britain  long  afterwards  are 
accufed  of  having  praftifed  againft  Ireland,  may  be  again 
pra&ifed  againft  her  by  a feparate  government  remaining 
in  this  country.  This  is  no  threat;  none  now  living  will 
ever  be  fo  unwife  or  fo  unj'uft  as  to  attempt  it.  But  can 
they  entail  their  wifdom  or  their  juftice  on  fucceeding  ages 
and  their  yet  unborn  fucceftors  in  influence  or  power  ? 

Arguments  and  faCts,  however,  fatisfa&ory  and  nume*- 
rous,  might  eafily  be  adduced  to  (hew  that  the  Union  has 
not  merely  proved  of  this  negative  advantage  to  Scotland, 
but  has  been  in  a great  degree  the  diredl  caufe  of  her  in- 
creafed  profperity.  On  this  head  the  Houfe  cannot  have 
forgot  the  powerful  and  convincing  ftatement  made  on  a 
former  day  by  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman  peculiarly  (killed  in 
the  hiftory  and  (ituation  of  that  country.  I (hall  there- 
fore content  myfelf  with  adding  only  a very  few  circum- 
ftances  to  what  was  detailed  upon  that  occafion. 

If  I can  make  it  probable  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has 
increafed  fince  the  year  1707,  in  a greater  ratio  than  that 
of  England,  I think  I (hall  have  a right  to  conclude  that 
this  excefs  in  the  improvement  of  the  former  country  has 

been 
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been  owing  to  the  Union.  That  tranfa£tion  was  not  likely 
to  benefit  England  in  the  fame  proportion;  other  general 
caufes  of  melioration  would  probably  do  fo  to  a greater  ex- 
tent, from  her  fuperior  advantages  of  climate,  fituation, 
and  capital. 

The  fads  I have  to  ftate  are  thefe  : The  Scotch  duties 
of  excife  at  the  time  of  the  Union  amounted  only  to 
30,000/.  thofe  of  cuftoms  to  35,00c/. — or,  together  to 
65,000 /.  At  that  time  the  cuftoms  of  England  were 
i, 341, 559/.  the  excife  947,612 /. — together,  2,289,161/. d 
According  to  the  account  annexed  to  the  23d  Report  of 
the  late  Committee  of  Finance,  it  appears  that  the  grofs 
total  receipt  from  the  cuftoms  of  Scotland  in  the  year 
1797  was  403,536/.,  from  the  excife  of  that  country 
958,1: 73/.  Thofe  two  fums  added  together  make  1,361,709 /. 
In  England  the  grofs  amount  received  in  the  fame  year 
from  the  cuftoms  was  6,124,346/.,  that  from  the  excife 
11,080,044/. — together  17,204,390/.  Now,  Sir,  thatfum, 
large  as  it  is,  falls  extremely  fhort  indeed  of  what  it  fhoula 
have  been  if  the  advance  in  its  amount  had  been  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  that  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  cuftoms  and  excife  in  Scotland  ; for  it  will  be 
found  that  by  that  ratio  the  amount  for  England  would  have 
been  very  near  forty-eight  millions6. 

It  may  indeed  with  truth  be  faid,  that  the  rate  of  thofe 
duties  was  "ery  confiderably  lower  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Union;  but,  although  by  the  fti- 
pulations  of  that  treaty  they  were  (with  the  exceptions  I 

d De  Foe , p.  123.  Treaty  of  Union,  Art.  xv.  ft.  5 Ann.  c.  8. 

' 6y,ooo  : 2,289,161  : : 1,361,709  : 47>9S6>479mi  - 7- 
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have  mentioned)  to  become  the  fame  after  it  in  both  coun- 
tries, yet  Parliament,  authorized  fo  to  do  under  the  14th 
article  of  the  Treaty,  has  in  truth  fo  greatly  favoured  Scot- 
land fince  in  refpedl  of  two  of  the  main  objedfs  of  excife  re- 
venue, malt  and  diftilled  fpirits,  that  the  firft  in  that  coun- 
try does  not  now,  and  did  not  in  the  year  1797,  pay  more 
than  one  half,  and  the  other  not  two-thirds  of  the  Englifh 
duties c.  It  is  affo  to  be  obferved,  that  a heavy  duty  on  ma- 
ny articles  confumedin  Scotland,  fuch  as  tea,  fugar,  coffee, 
&c.  Sc c.  and  which  is  therefore  in  truth  paid  by  that  coun- 
try, is  now  colledled  in  England. 

But  if  another  mode  of  comparifon  Ihould  be  preferred, 
we  may  find,  the  materials  for  it  in  De  Foe . That  writer 
informs  0sd  that  it  had  been  eftimated  that  the  cuftom  and 
excife  of  Scotland,  if  put  on  the  fame  foot  with  thofe  taxes 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  would  have  produced, 
— cuftoms  70,000 /. — excife  40,000/. — in  all  110,000/. 
Now,  even  this  fum  will  be  found  to  be,  to  the  produce 
of  thofe  duties  in  England  at  that  time,  not  as  the  prefent 
produce  in  Scotland  is  to  that  in  England,  but  as  it  is 
to  a fum  exceeding  that  by  much  more  than  one-half,  viz. 

28>337>9'9I-e 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I think  it  is  impoffible  not 
to  fee  that  the  produce  of  thofe  two  great  branches  of  re- 

e The  duty  on  felt  ufed  in  Scotland  is  now  but  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4 to  10  to  that  in  England,  ft.  38  Geo.  III.  c.  89, 
The  poft-office  duty  is  alfo  much  lower  in  Scotland,  39  Geo, 
III.  c.  77. 

* P.  188. 

* *i©,aoo  : 2,289,161  : : 1,361,709  : 28,337,919 
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venue,  which  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  exa&  meafures  of 
the  trade,  both  foreign  and  internal,  of  each  country,  has, 
even  upon  the  fuppofition  of  an  equality  of  rates,  increaf- 
ed  in  a much  greater  proportion  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  we  are  alked,  * Has  Scotland  advanced  in  profpe- 
c rity  fince  the  Union  as  much  as  Ireland®  ?*  Any  one  who 
had  given  entire  credit  to  the  frequent  complaints  of  ty- 
rannical oppreffion  exercifed  by  this  country  almoft  con- 
ftantly  towards  Ireland,  might  be  apt  to  conceive,  that 
whatever  fhould  make  it  probable  that  the  improvement  of 
Scotland  had  done  much  more  than  keep  peace  with  that 
of  England  during  that  period,  muft:  tend,  a fortiori , to 
fhew  that  it  muft  have  greatly  furpafted  that  of  Ireland. 
But  knowing  how  often  thofe  complaints  have  been  made 
from  party  confiderations,  or  dilated  by  fpleen  and  ill  hu- 
mour, I do  not  think  we  ought  to  content  ourfelves  with 
fuch  a general  preemption. 

No  fingle  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture,  common  to 
the  two  countries,  can  afford  a fatisfaCtory  criterion  by 
which  to  decide  the  queftion.  The  linen  trade  has  been 
compared,  and  calculations  have  been  ftated  to  (hew  that 
Ireland  has  outrun  Scotland  very  much  in  that  branch. 
But  linen,  though  a great,  is  far  from  the  only  confidera- 
ble  manufacture  of  Scotland.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the 
only  one  of  any  moment  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  a compa- 
rifon  of  the.  annual  revenue  of  each  will  furnifh  a better 
left. 

* Mr.  Fojhr's  Speech,  p.  *04. 
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I think  it  will  not  be  denied,  that,  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary expenfes  of  the  times,  the  taxes  in  Ireland  have 
been  drained  of  late  to  nearly  as  high  a pitch  as  is  con- 
fident with  the  eafe,  comfort,  or  induftry  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
at  lead,  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  two  countries  will 
allow,  to  judge  from  general  appearances  in  each,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  as  are  little  overpowered  by  the  preffure 
of  their  {hare  of  the  public  burdens  of  this  kingdom,  as 
thofe  of  Ireland  are  by  the  taxes  levied  on  them.  If  I may 
take  this  for  granted,  it  will  follow,  without  going  into  the 
different  rates  of  duties  impofed  on  the  different  obje&s  of 
taxation  in  eachc,  that,  of  the  two,  that  country  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  population  and  natural  advantages,  yields 
the  greateft  annual  amount  of  public  income  mud  be  in 
the  moft  profperous  fituation. 

Now  how  does  the  cafe  dand?  Scotland  is  acknowledg- 
ed to  contain  much  fewer  inhabitants  than  Ireland,  though 
in  extent  the  fird  fomewhat  exceeds  the  latter  country ; 
the  foil  of  Scotland  is  much  the  lead  fertile ; its  climate  is 
not  fo  temperate  as  that  of  Ireland  ; and  its  ports  and  other 
natural  advantages  for  foreign  trade,  one  great  fource  of  re- 
venue, are  much  inferior. 

e%  The  duty  on  didilled  fpirits  in  1797,  was  much  higher  in 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  and  is  fo  dill.  That  on  malt  in  Scot- 
land is  now  but  7 %d.  per  Wincheder  bulhel,  or  5s.  $d.  per 
quarter ; in  Ireland  it  is  6s.  6d.  Ir.  or  6s.  Br.  per  barrel.  A 
barrel  Ir.  is  about  5 bufhels,  a quarter  8 bufhels.  The  duty  in 
England  is  but  ior,  6d.  per  quarter.  The  rates  of  the  podage 
of  letters  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  1797,  were  nearly  the 
fame,  and,  I believe,  continue  to  be  fo. 
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Yet,  with  To  many  differences  in  favour  of  Ireland,  it 
Will  be  found  that  the  grofs  revenue  levied  in  Scotland  in 
the  year  before  the  laft,  which  is  the  lateft  period  of  which 
I have  been  able  to  get  a full  account  for  both  countries, 
came  within  confiderably  lefs  than  100,003/.  of  that  of  Ire- 
land. The  latter  amounted  to  1,965,130/.  Ir.  equal  to 
1,813,966/.  Br.d ; the  former  to  1,734,472/.  leaving  a 
difference  only  of  79,494/.  According  to  the  many  ad- 
vantages I have  juft  ftated  as  belonging  to  Ireland,  if  the 
two  countries  were  in  an  equal  degree  of  prolperity,  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  ought  to  have  exceeded  that  of  Scotland 
in  an  infinitely  greater  proportion. 

I have  fpoken  of  grofs  revenue  ; but  the  expenfe  of  col- 
lection is  fo  much  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland  (probably 
alfo  an  effect  of  the  Union),  that  on  the  companion  of  the 
net  produce  of  each,  the  balance  turns  very  confiderably 
in  favour  of  Scotland  ; for,  in  the  fame  year,  the  net  pro- 
duce of  the  Scotch  revenue  was  1,487,036/.  ; that  of  Ire- 
land only  1,437,516/.  Ir.  or  1,325,937/.  e Br.  Here  the 
difference  is  no  lefs  than  160,099/.  *n  ^avour  of  Scotland, 
being  the  fum  which  that  country  contributed  more  than 
Ireland,  in  that  year,  to  the  general  aggregate  expenditure 
of  the  empire,  confidered  as  a whole. 

The  ftatement  as  to  Scotland  I have  extra&ed  from  the 
accurate  reports  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Thofe  ref- 
peCting  Ireland  come  from  a fource  which  I can  rely  upon 
as  perfectly  authentic. 

d 13/.  Ir.  make  12/.  Br.  and  13  : 12  : ; 1,965,130  : 
1,813,966^/. 

e *3  : i>437>516  : *5326,937! ‘4 
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It  is  faid,  the  trade  of  Glafgow,  the  chief  commercial 
city  of  Scotland,  has  decreafed  fince  the  American  ward* 
If  this  were  corredf,  I do  not  fee  what  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  it  in  regard  to  the  effedt  of  the  Union.  But  I 
have  extremely  good  authority  for  dating,  that  although 
the  merchants  of  that  city  have  loft  the  Virginia  trade  in 
confequence  of  the  American  revolution,  their  commerce 
and  navigation  are  on  the  whole  very  confiderably  augment- 
ed. They  have  now,  particularly,  a very  extend ve  traffic 
with  the  Weft  Indies,  of  which  they  had  none  formerly; 
and,  as  to  their  manu failures,  that  of  cotton  is  immenfe, 
and  the  reft  are  in  general  at  Jeaft  quadrupled  within  the 
laft  twenty  years. 

But  has  the  population  of  {Scotland  kept  pace  in  due  pro- 
portion with  that  ofIrelande?  Sir,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land is,  as  I have  laid,  undoubtedly  confiderably  greater,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  than  that  of  Scotland ; but  if  the 
much  fmaller  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  latter  poflefs  as 
much  or  more  ufeful  wealth,  that  is,  if  they  can  with  equal 
eafe  to  themfelves,  which  I have  endeavoured  to  render 
probable,  contribute  as  much  or  more  towards  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  public  as  thofe  of  the  former,  it  it  very  difficult 
to  fee  how  Ireland  can  be  confidered  as  in  a ftate  of  more 
rapid  progreflion  in  point  of  riches  and  individual  or  nati- 
onal profperity  than  Scotland. 

/ 

I cannot  help  fufpedling,  however,  that  there  are  fome 
great  miftakes  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  population  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  and  the  progrefiive  increafe  of  numbers  in 
each  during  the  prefent  century ; that  the  numbers  in 

a Mi',  Fofte?  s Speech,  p.  105.  e Ibid. 

Ireland 
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Ireland  have  of  late  been  greatly  exaggerated,  or  thofe  in 
Scotland  (and  indeed  in  England)  much  under-rated. 

It  is  faid,  the  population  of  Scotland  at  the  Union  was  a 
million,  and  that  it  is  now  but  a million  and  a half ; where- 
as Ireland,  whofe  inhabitants  then  were  little  more  than  a 
million  and  a half,  has  now  a population  of  near  four  milli- 
ons and  a half a.  I do  not  knotv  from  whence  thefe  num- 
bers, or  at  leaft  fome  of  them,  may  have  been  taken  ; but 
ftatements  might  have  been  found,  according  to  which 
the  companion  would  have  turned  out  ftill  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  argument  for  the  fake  of  which  it  has  been 
made. 

According  to  De  Foe>  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union  was,  inftead  of  one, 
efteemed  to  be  two  millions5  ; and  moll  of  the  modern 
calculations  have  reduced  them  in  our  time  to  the  number^ 
ftated,  of  about  a million  and  a half,  fome  confiderably 
undei^.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  authorities  I have 
happened  to  meet  with  for  railing  the  population  of 
Ireland  fo  high  as  four  millions  and  a half,  according 
to  what  I have  juft  now  mentioned,  except  that  moll 
refpe&able  one  to  which  I then  meant  to  refer,  are  to 
be  found  in  publications  which  furnilh  others  of  equal 
weight  for  taking  it  ftill  higher,  namely,  at  five  mil- 
lions'1. 

<*.  But, 

a Mr.  Fojier  s Speech,  p.  165.  b Ibid.  p.  165. 

e Chalmers's  Eftimate,  p.  224,  nob: ; Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Statiftical  Account 
of  Scotland,  vol.  xx.  p.  621. 

d Dr.  IVebfier's  Tables.  Dr,  IVehJler , in  1755,  made  them  only 
1,265,380;  Sir  J.  Sinclair , in  1798,  1,526,492, 

* Four  millions  and  a half  Meflb.  Hamilton  fic<wjn  and  Tone:  Jackfon's 
Trial,  p.  80:  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
of  Ireland,  1798,  Appendix  No.  xxii.p,  195:  Mr.  Keough’s  Authentic 
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But,  Sir,  is  it  conceivable  that  Scotland1,  having  in  the 
# laft  hundred  years  improved  fo  much  in  trade,  manu- 
fa&urcs,  and  agriculture,  having  been'  vifited  by  no  vio- 
lent epidemical  diftempers,  and  certainly  not  having  on 
the  whole  differed  more,  notwithftanding  the  two  fhort  re- 
bellions in  1715  and  1745,  than  Ireland  from  internal  dif- 
tuibances,  fhould  have  experienced  either  a diminution  of 
one  fourth  or  more,  or  even  but  an  increafe  of  one  third  of 
her  population,  while  that  of  Ireland  has  been  multiplied 
four  or  five  fold3? 

It  is  true,  more  authentic  calculations  do  not  carry 
the  population  of  the  laiter  fo  high.  Dr.  Price , in  17735 
reckoned  it  only  1,908,207,  and  he  then  computed  that 
of  Scotland  at  one  million  and  a halfb.  Lord  Auckland \ in 
his  Letters  to  Lord  Carlijlc  in  1779,  fays,  * the  common 
4 large  calculation*  of  the  numbers  in  Ireland  was  at 
that  time  two  millions0.  Lord  Norths  in  the  debate  on 
the  Irifh  Propofitions  in  1785,  dated  them  at  2,300,000  dr 

Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  9th- 
oi  April  1795.  p.  37.  Five  millions,  Mr.  Letvins , ibid.  p.  3r.  Mr.  Em- 
mett ; Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  Ireland 
1-798,  Appendix,  No.  vi.  p.  33. 

a I think  I could  (fate,  from  a comparifon  of  the  refpe&ive  rates  and  pro- 
duce Gf  the  duties  on  (tilled  Spirits  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  very  ftrong 
preemptive  leal'ons  for  believing  that  the  quantity  confumed  is  as  great  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter.  If  we  fuppofe  the  individual  ufe  of  whilkey 
in  each  to  be  nearly  the  fame,  this  would  lead  to  a very  different  propor- 
tion in  the  refpeftive  population  of  each,  from  that  furnifhed  by  the  com- 
mon calculations. 

■»  Price  on  Reverfiooaiy  Payments,  p.  185,  note. 

« P 82. 

* 30th  May  Parliamentary  Regiftes,  vol.  xviii. p.  425. 
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^nd  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contradi&ed.  In- 
deed in  the  fame  debate,  a Gentleman  who  is  a native 
that  country,  admitted  them  to  be  under  two  millions 
and  a half*.  So  late  as  1792,  Mr.  Burke , throughout 
his  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langri/he , takes  them  at  three 
millions.5  In  that  year.,  however,  tha  fubje£t  having 
been  much  attended  to  in  Ireland,  particularly  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bujhe , one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  re- 
venue there,  according  to  the  accounts  which  were  then 
exhibited  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  number  of 
houfes  in  Ireland  was  computed  at  701,102,  which, 
reckoning  5 perfons  to  each  houfe,  gives  3,505,510  for 
*he  number  of  inhabitants  ; at  5^,  3,856,061;  and  at  6, 
4,206,612.  Dr.  Beaufort  thinks  it  reafonable,  1 when 
c we  take  into  confideration  the  great  populoufnefs  o^ 

* the  pooreft  cottages,  the  many  crowded  houfes  in  Dub- 
c lin  and  other  large  towns,  and  that  the  univerfity,  bar- 

* racks,  hofpitals,  and  public  o£Sces  are  not  included  in 
c the  hearth-money  returns’  (according  to  which  the 
number  of  houfes  had  been  calculated,)  to  rate  the  num- 
ber of  perfons,  on  the  hypothecs  of  only  701,102  houfes, 
at  the  medium  reckoning  of  54  to  each  houfe,  and  to 
Hate  the  population  on  the  whole  at  about  3, 850,000*. 
He  appears  to  have  had  communications  with  Mr.  Bujhe 
on  the  fubjeft,  and  therefore  this  may  beconje&ured  to  have 
been  alfo.  the  opinion  of  that  very  accurate  and  intelligent 
perfon. 

This  laft  computation  may,  perhaps,  be  near  the  truth 
-My  feepticifm  is  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  received 
opinions  as  to  the  population  of  Scotland,  concerning 

* Parliamentary  RegiJfer,  Vol,  xviii.  p.  446. 

* P 69.  72.  74. 

•?  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Ireland,  142, 

9.? 
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which,  I think,  I could  adduce  many  fa&s  and  arguments, 
befides  the  general  confiderations  I have  hinted  at,  to  ren- 
der it  probable  that  it  approaches  nearer  that  of  Ireland,  tho* 
no  doubt  very  confiderably  under  it,  than  has  of  late  been 
generally  fuppofed. 


Among  the  reafons  drawn  from  the  fuppofed  peculiar 
fituation  of  Scotland  before  the  Union,  which  are  thought 
to  {hew  that  fuch  a meafure  might  be  very  advantageous  to 
that  country,  without  being  To  to  Ireland,  are  two,  concern- 
ing which  I will  fay  a very  few  words.  They  have  been 
adduced,  I prefume,  principally  as  inftances  of  the  com- 
parative ‘ vicioufnefsa  of  the  conftitution  of  Scotland,  and 
4 to  juftify  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  worth  preferving5.’ 

1.  One  is,  c that  the  two  Houfes  fat  together,*  u e.  that 
there  were  not  two  Houfes,  4 and  that  the  King,  by  his 
4 power  of  creating  Peers,  could  at  any  time  overpower 
4 the  voices  of  the  Commons0.* 

2.  The  other,  4 that  the  Scotch  Parliament,  even  with 
* this  imperfect  conftitution,  had  not  a deliberative  power, 
4 becaufe  it  could  difcufs  no  fubje&  but  what  was  previoufty 
1 prepared  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles*1.* 

i.  As  to  the  fir  ft,  there  certainly  was  but  one  Houfe 
in  the  Scotch  Parliament,  which  continued  in  that  re- 
fpedt  to  refemble  the  original  form  of  the  Englifh  j but 


* Mr.  Ffifler' s Speech,  104. 
« P.  IOJ, 


6 Ibid.  p.  10%, 
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it  is  a point  of  confiderable  doubt  whether  an  a&  of  that 
Parliament  (which  was  originally  confidered  as  com- 
pofed  of  four  diflinft  eftates,  and  after  the  abolition  of 
the  prelacy,  and  to  the  very  laft,  of  three;  i.  Noble- 
men : 2.  Barons,  i.  e.  reprefentatives  of  (hires ; and,  3* 
Burrows,  i.  e.  members  for  boroughs)  was  valid  without 
a concurrence  of  the  majority  of  each  eftate.  There  are 
great  authorities  on  both  fides  of  the  queftiom;  and  the 
very  doubt  feems  to  prove  that,  in  all  cafes  of  import- 
ance, fuch  concurrence  had,  in  fadfr,  taken  place.  In  the 
lifts  of  the  divifions  on  the  treaty  of  Union,  preferved 
by  De  Foe , it  appears  that  the  votes  of  each  eftate  were 
kept  diftindt;  and  that,  on  every  queftion  divided  upon 
and  carried,  there  was  a majority  of  eachb.  Be  this 
point,  however,  as  it  may,  it  would  feem  that  the  Crown 
had  not  found  it  expedient  to  exercife  its  prerogative,  by 
creating  an  excefs  in  the  number  of  Peers ; for,  in  fadl, 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  whole  number  of  Noble- 
men in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  but  154,  while 
that  of  the  Commoners  was  156°.  Early  in  the  preced- 
ing  reign  no  lefs  than  twenty-fix  members  for  counties 
had  been  added  at  once  to  the  reprefentative  part  of 
the  legiflature  of  Scotland*1  5 afterwards  an  additional 
Parliamentary  borough  was  eredted;  and  a very  (hort 
time  before  the  the  Union,  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had 
propofed  to  provide  by  ftatute,  c that  in  all  time  coming^ 
c for  every  nobleman  that  (hould  be  created  there  fhould 
‘ be  a baron  added  to  the  parliament6.’  His  motion 

a Craig  de  Feudis,  lib.  i.  dieg.  7.  § II.  Mackenzie* slnftitutes,  p.  402* 
Wight  on  Ele£tions,  p.  83. 

*>  De  Foe , Appendix,  F.  xx.  p.  66a.  E.  xx.  p.  666. 

* De  Foe , Wight , Robert  Jon , &e. 

d Sc.  A£ts,  1 ft  Pari.  2d  fef.  Will,  and  M.  c.  11,  1690.  p.  388. 

* Fletchers  Works,  p.  283. 
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did  not  indeed  pafs ; but  from  the  known  hiflory  of  the  a& 
of  fecurity,  which  the  popular  intereft  in  that  very  Parlia- 
ment had  been  able  not  only  to  carry  there,  but  to 
force  the  Queen  to  affent  to,  is  it  too  much  to  con- 
clude that  if  the  method  of  outnumbering  the  Commoners 
by  creating  new  Peers  had  been  attempted,  which  is  fup* 
pofed  to  have  been  fo  eafy,  fuch  a motion  would  have  been 
lefs  unfuccefsful  ? 

2.  As  to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  what  has  been  ob- 
ferved  on  that  fubjedt  is  clearly  the  effect  of  overfight  > 
many  years  before  the  Union,  by  an  a£t  of  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament a,  the  inftitution  had  been  totally  abolilhed,  and  it 
made  as  little  a part  of  the  conflitution  of  Scotland  in  1707, 
as  the  Court  of  Star-chamber  or  High  Commiffion  Court 
did  of  that  of  England. 

Before  I quit  this  fubjedf,  of  the  advantages  Scotland 
has  derived  from  the  Union,  I rnuft  beg  leave  to  take  no- 
tice of  a paffage  or  two  in  c Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations;* 
from  which,  taken  by  themfelves,  and,  even  in  that  detached 
ftate  fingularly  mifunderftood  and  miiinterpreted,  inferences 
have  been  drawn  or  furmifed,  as  if  that  judicious  and  im- 
partial writer  had  not  conceived  that  that  event  had  tended 
to  improve  the  profperity  of  his  native  country.  * 

We  have  been  told  here,  that  he  has  imputed  the  in- 
creafed  trade  of  Scotland  to  the  eftablilhment  of  banks. — 
He  has  certainly  faid,  that  within  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  years  from  the  time  in  which  he  was  writing, 
many  private  banking  companies  had  been  eredfed  in 
every  confide/able  town  and  in  many  country  villages  of 

a Sc.Afts,  i ft  Par  J.  Will.  & c.  5.  1690,  p.  220. 
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Scotland*  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  * that  the  country 

< had  derived  great  benefit  from  that  circumftance3.*  I 
have  no  intention  to  queftion  that  opinion.  The  rea- 
fons  by  which  he  fupports  it  have  great  force;  though, 
by  the  by,  it  is  a remarkable  circumftance,  that  the 
period  he  mentions  will  be  found  very  nearly  to  coin- 
cide with  that  from  which  Chief  Baron  Fofier  had  dated 
the  beginning  of  the  great  fpirit  of  improvement  in  Ireland; 
and  which  I have  mentioned  as  the  epoch  of  an  accelerated 
frogreflion  in  that  refpedt  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Britifti  dominions.  But  it  will  be  found  that  Dr. 
Smith , in  the  very  paffage  in  queftion,  is  very  far  from 
confidering  the  banks,  either  public  or  private,  as  the  exciu- 
five  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  trade  in  Scotland.  He  fays, 
c he  had  heard  it  afferted,  that  the  trade  of  Glasgow  had 
5 been  doubled  in  about  fifteen  years  after  the  firft  erection 
‘ of  banks  there,  arrd  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  had  been 
c more  than  quadruped  fince  the  firft  erection  of  the  public 

* banks  at  Edinburgh  ; one  in  1695,  the  other  in  1727  :* 

* and  immediately  adds,  if  either  of  them  have  increafed  in 

* this  proportion,  it  feems  to  be  an  effect  too  great  to  be 

* accounted  for  by  the  foie  operation  of  this  caufe  b.!’ 

Other  paflages,  however,  are  mentioned  as  if  directly 
in  point,  to  fhew  that  he  did  not  think  the  Union  pro- 
moted trade  or  manufactures  in  Scot!andc.  One  is  as 
follows:  c Of  #// commercial  advantages  which  Scotland 

< has  derived  from  the  Union,  the  rife  in  the  price  of  cattle 

* is  perhaps  the  greatelR’  This  is  an  extraordinary 

a Vol.  i.  p.  442,  7th  edition.  c Ibid.  p.  443. 
b Mr.  -Faf.tr' s Speech,  p.  i©6,  i Smith,  vol,  i.  p.  348, 
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proof  that  he  ‘ did  not  think,  that  it  derived  any  eommer- 
* cial  advantages  from  it.*  But  it  feems  this  muft  be  a very 
poor  advantage  to  Scotland , becaufe  the  policy  of  Ire- 
land has  been  to  impofe  duties  in  order  to  check  the  ex- 
port of  live  cattle3*  Sir,  till  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  two  cafes  (hall  have  been  compared,  till  it  is  made 
out  that  the  impofition  of  thofe  reftridtive  duties  is  good 
policy  in  Ireland,  till  it  is  then  proved  that,  being  fo, 
it  would  have  been  good  policy  in  regard  to  Scotland? 
and  till  it  is  (hewn  that  becaufe  a legiflative  Union  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  opened  a free  export  of 
cattle  from  the  former,  therefore  a fimilar  Union  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  muft  neceflarily  open  a like  ex- 
portation from  Ireland  ; till  thefe  pofitions  are  eftabliftied, 
I do  not  fee  what  poflible  advantage  the  able  Advocate  who 
has  reforted  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith  on  thi?  point, 
can  derive  from  it  in  fupport  of  his  argument.  Dr.  Smith's 
favourite  do&rine,  if  my  memory  does  not  millead  me, 
is,  that  agriculture  is  preferable  to  commerce,  and  that 
the  commerce  moft  connected  with  agriculture  is  the 
beftb  ; and  he  mentions  the  effedt  of  the  Union  in  regard 
to  the  price  of  cattle  in  Scotland,  to  (hew  that  c it  has 
6 not  only  railed  the  value  of  lands  in  the  Highlands,  but 
c has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  improvement  of  the 
5 low  country0*. 

Another  palfage  referred  to  for  the  fame  purpofe  is 
this : c The  price  of  wool  was  reduced  by  the  Union 
c excluding  it  from  the  great  markets  in  Europe,  and 
c confining  it  to  the  narrow  one  of  England1*/  Permit 

» Mr.  Fofier* s Speech^  p.  106. 
b Vol.  in,  p.  136,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
e Smith , 701.  i.  p.  348,  349* 

4 Mi.  Fojitri  Speech,  p.  io6i 
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me  to  add  to  this  the  part  of  the  context  which  immediately 
follows,  viz.  c The  value  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
c in  the  fouthern  counties,  which  are  chiefly  a fheep  coun- 
1 try,  would  have  been  very  deeply  affedted  by  this  event 
c had  not  the  rife  in  the  price  of  butcher’s  meat  fully  com- 
* penfated  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wook’  Taking  the  whole 
therefore  together,  which  I fuppofe  will  be  allowed  to  be 
the  fair  way,  it  is  clear  the  author  thought  this  reftridtion 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  of  no  pofitive  difadvantage.  But 
it  is  not  a reftridtion  confined  to  Scotland,  nor  any  eflenti- 
al  or  necefiary  part  of  the  treaty  of  Union  ; it  was  part  of  a 
general  fyftem  for  the  whole  united  kingdom,  thought  at  the 
time, — and  from  the  continuance  of  the  laws  againft  ex- 
portation, we  muft  infer  that  it  is  (fill  thought  fo  by  the  Le- 
giflature, — to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  I am  not  now 
called  upon,  if  I were  competent,  to  give  an  opinion  on 
this  vexata  queftio',  I will  only  obferve,  that  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland  had  long  adted  on  the  fame  principle  b ; that  if 
the  United  Legiflature  ftiall  ever  come  to  think  that  it  is 
founder  policy  to  allow  the  exportation  of  wool,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  articles  of  Union  to  prevent  the  extenfion  of 
that  freedom  to  Scotland ; and  that  in  fuch  cafe  it  probably 
would  be  extended  to  that  country.  In  the  mean  time  it 
will  be  recollected  that,  for  the  confent  of  Scotland  at  the 
time  to  admit  of  the  prohibition,  a valuable  confideration 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  equivalent  ftipulated  for 
by  the  15th  article  c of  the  treaty. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I cannot  difguife  my  aftonifhment  that 

4 Smithy  vo 1.  i.  p.  369. 

k Scotch  Arts,  ?th  Pari.  Jac.  6.  c.  *13.  An.  158 1,  iH  Pari.  Car.  2. 
fef.  1.  c.  40.  An.  1661. 

c Vide  De  Foe,  p,  403.  406.  444. 
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Dr.  Smith  Ihould  have  been  called  as  a witnefs  on  the  pre~ 
Tent  occafion ; but  as  he  has  been  produced,  I hope  I may 
be  allowed  to  ufe  the  legal  privilege  permitted  in  fuch  cafes 
of  a crofs-examination  ; and  I will  (hew  the  Houfe  by  rea- 
ding a paflage  where  he  exprefsly  treats  of  a Union  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  what  the  real  fentiments  of  that 
author  were  on  the  fubje6l.  The  Gentlemen  cannot  dif- 
pute  either  the  credit  or  competency  of  an  authority  to 
which  they  themfelves  have  chofen  to  refer. 

4 By  a Union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  gain 
4 befides  the  freedom  of  trade , other  advantages  much  more 
« important.  By  the  Union  with  England  the  middling  and 
4 inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a complete  de- 
4 liverance  from  the  power  of  an  ariftocracy  which  had  be- 
4 fore  opprefled  them.  By  a Union  with  Great  Britain  the 
« greater  part  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  in  Ireland  would 
4 gain  equally  complete  deliverance  from  a much  more  op- 
4 preflive  ariftocracy,  not  founded,  like  that  of  Scotland, 
4 in  the  natural  and  refpe&able  diftin&ions  of  birth  and  for- 
4 tune,  but  the  moft  odious  of  all  diftin&ions,  which  more 
4 than  any  other  animate  the  infolence  of  the  opprefTors, 
4 and  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  opprefled,  and  which 
4 commonly  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  more 
4 hoftile  than  thofe  of  other  countries  ever  are. — Without 
4 a Union  with  Great  Britain  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are 
4 not  likely,  for  many  ages,  to  conflder  themfelves  as  one 
4 people  a.’ 

Among  the  evils  with  which  the  opponents  of  a Union 
alarm  the  people  of  Ireland  as  likely  to  befal  their  country 
from  that  meafure,  are,  an  increafed  emigration,  and  the 


Vol.  iii.  p.  460. 
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permanent  or  temporary  non-refidence  of  a great  number 
of  perfons  of  rank  and  opulence  a. 

The  general  complaint  again!!  abfentees  is  of  a very  long 
flanding.  For  my  own  part,  I have  never  been  of  the 
number  of  thofe  who  imagine  that  law  and  pofitive  regula- 
tion can  with  effe£!,  or  ought  in  propriety  to  be  applied  in 
reftridfion  of  the  natural  liberty  which  belongs  to  every  in-* 
dividual,  of  fixing  his  refidence,  exerciung  his  talents  and 
induftry,  or  fpending  his  income,  wherever  he  thinks  it  mof! 
agreeable.  A general  ne  exeant  regno  would  be  a ftrange 
part  of  the  fyflem  of  any  government,  and  that  country  muft 
be  of  a fingular  defcription  which  requires  that  its  natives 
fnould  be  imprifoned  within  its  limits  by  the  fancfion  of  penal 
law  and  pecuniary  muldfs.  If  you  can  but  reftore,  or  rather 
eftablifh  tranquility,  police,  the  fecurity  of  life  and  proper- 
ty,  in  Ireland,  depend  upon  it  the  happy  foil  and  falubrious 
climate  of  that  favoured  ifland,  its  almofl  unrivalled  advan- 
tages for  trade  and  agriculture,  added  to  the  powerful  fen- 
timent  which  attaches  mankind  in  general,  with  a fond  pre- 
poffeflion,  to  the  place  which  gave  them  birth,  will  fix  at 
home,  or  attra£Iwith  ail  the  riches  their  abilities  or  diligence 
may  have  acquired  for  them  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
fuch  numbers  of  Irifhmen  now  prompted  to  emigrate  or  de- 
tained from  returning  by  the  unfettled  Hate  of  their  native 
country,  as  will  more  than  counterbalance  whatever  non- 
refidence  may  arife  from  the  periodical  fittings  of  the  com- 
mon Parliament  in  Great  Britain. 

That  non-refidence  will  be  only  occafional.  It  will 

a Mr.  Fujler's  Speech,  p.  62.  64.  91.  93.  Vide  Tome  important  ob- 
fervations  on  thefubjett  of  abfentees,  Subft^nce  of  Lord  Sheffield's  Speech, 
p.  29,  &c. 
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reach  little  further  than  the  members  of  the  Legiflature  and 
their  families.  The  feat  of  judicature  and  the  local  execu- 
tive government  will,  I prefume,  continue  where  they  are ; 
and  I believe  thofe  who  frequent  the  gayer  walks  of  life  will 
not  fuppofe  that  the  votaries  of  pleafure  and  diflipation  in 
Ireland  will  think  the  circumftance  of  the  Irifh  Parliamen- 
tary reprefentation  reforting  to  London  any  great  addition 
to  the  allurements  of  that  place.  That  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  metropolis  and  of  Bath  will  remain  pretty  much 
as  before. 

Indeed,  I cannot  help  thinking  there  are  feveral  very 
ftrong  reafons  in  favour  of  the  probability,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  fear  entertained  of  a drain  of  wealth  and  po- 
pulation by  an  increafe  of  abfentees  would  not  be  verified 
by  the  event. 

Will  the  Houfe  give  me  leave  here  to  recall  to  their  re- 
collection the  obfervation  of  a Noble  Lord  a on  this  part  of 
the  argument,  which  truck  me  as  of  great  weight,  namely, 
that  the  importance  of  a feat  in  the  united  and  imperial  Le- 
gifiature,  the  election  to  which,  whether  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  would  then  be  indifferent  to  many  perfons  anxi- 
ous to  obtain  it,  would  be  felt  by  men  poflefled  of  property 
and  intereft  in  the  latter  kingdom  as  much  greater  than  that 
of  one  in  her  prefent  local  Parliament.  They  would  therefore 
have  a more  powerful  motive  for  attending  to  the  cultivati- 
on of  their  influence  there ; and  this  could  only  be  done  ef- 
fectually by  frequent  refidence  on  their  eftates,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a confiderable  part  of  their  Irifh  income,  per- 
haps of  their  Englifh  alfo,  in  Ireland.  This  muft  particu- 
larly happen  in  regard  to  county  elections,  in  favour  of  which 
fort  of  reprefentation  I make  nofcruple  to  acknowlege  my  pre- 


* Lord  Hcvzvhjbury . 
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dile&ion,  and  to  thofe  in  towns  where  the  right  is  popular 
and  extenfived. 

If  the  abfence  of  perfons  of  diftin&ion  and  fortune  were 
to  increafe,  we  have  heard  the  very  refpectable  opinion  of 
an  Honourable  Gentleman*,  who  feemed  to  fpeak  on  the 
fubjeCf  from  reflection  and  perfonal  obfervation,  and  who 
muft  be  confidered  as  deferving  peculiar  attention  in  regard 
to  it,  that  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  would  probably 
feel  their  means  and  difpofition  for  exertion  expand,  and 
their  efforts  become  more  fuccefsful ; that  they  would,  as  it 
were,  breathe  a freer  air,  by  the  removal  from  their  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  fplendour  and  dignity  of  rank  and  here- 
ditary opulence ; and  that,  as  the  flouriihing  condition  of 
trade  and  manufactures  naturally  tends  to  augment  the  po- 
pulation of  a country,  this  effedf  would  much  more  than 
counteract  the  mifchief  apprehended.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman  fpoke  indeed  with  liberal  and  laudable  fenti- 
ments  of  refpeCl:  for  that  ariftocracy,  which  forms  fo  eflen- 
tial  a part  of  our  excellent  conftitution,  but  he  feemed  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  commerce  and  induftry,  though  thev 
live  by  the  demands  and  confumption  of  the  great,  thrive 
beft  at  a diftance  from  them — 

JJrit  enim  fulgore  fuo  qui  pragravat  artes 
Infra  fe  pofitas . 

With  great  deference,  however,  to  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman, I mull:  exprefs  my  doubts  on  this  point,  though  it 
is  one  of  which  I acknowledge  him  to  be  much  better  qua- 
lified to  judge  than  I am.  I dqubt  the  juftnefs  of  his  opi- 

I think  we  have  alfo  Mr.  Fojlers  authority  for  this:  • In  county  efec- 

* tions  and  popular  boroughs  no  man  now  an  abfentee  can  expettto  be 

* chcfen.’  p.  91. 
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nion,  became  it  both  differs  from  the  moft  general  fenti- 
ments,  and  militates  againft  the  arguments  in  favour  of  that 
frequent  and  eafy  intercourfe  between  the  different,  but  in- 
timately connected  orders  and  elaffes  of  our  great  civil  and 
political  fyftem,  which  is  fo  gratifying  to  our  feelings,  and 
feems  fo  confonant  to  reafon. 

But  as  to  the  fuppofed  tendency  of  a parliamentary  Union 
to  produce  an  increafed  emigration  and  non-refidence  of  the 
great  in  Ireland,  I own  I confider  the  experimental  know- 
ledge we  have,  in  this  as  in  other  refpeCts,  derived  from 
the  cafe  of  Scotland,  as  of  much  more  weight  than  any 
conjectural  a priori  arguments  which  can  be  fuggefted  on 
the  one  fide  or  the  other. 

It  has  often  been  ftated,  and  indeed  never  denied,  that 
no  nobility  and  gentry  refide  more  at  home  than  thofe  of 
that  country.  They  aimoft  univerfally  pafs  the  fummer  on 
their  eftates,  occupied  in  the  pleafures  of  rural  hofpitality 
and  the  improvement  of  the  national  agriculture  by  encou- 
ragement and  example ; and  many  of  them  fpend  the  reft 
of  the  year  in  Edinburgh.  The  wonderful  advances  that 
Capital  of  the  country  has  made  in  its  fize,  population, 
wealth,  convenience,  and  elegance,  fince  the  Union  and 
removal  of  its  Parliament,  are  notorious  from  univerfal  re- 
port to  all,  and  from  perfonal  knowledge  to  many  who  hear 
me.  I will  not  fay  that  the  Union  has  caufed  this;  that  it 
has  had  a chief  (hare  in  producing  the  great  general  improve- 
ment in  Scotland,  I think  I have  fhewn  to  be  extremely 
probable  ; but  it  is  evident,  at  leaft,  that  the  Union  has 
not  prevented  the  increafed  profperity  of  Edinburgh. 

Yet  the  advocates  againft  that  meafure  in  Scotland  were 

as 
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as  loud  and  as  pofitive  in  their  prophecies,  that  this  ancient 
feat  of  Majefty,  on  the  removal  of  the  Legiflature,  would 
fink  into  poverty,  mifery,  and  defolation,  as  many  in  Ire- 
land have  been  of  late,  on  fimilar  grounds,  in  foretelling  to 
the  great  and  refpectable  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  that 
its  ruin  will  be  the  infallible  and  fpeedy  confequence  of  the 
meafure  now  under  confideration.  Indeed  the  common 
people  of  Dublin  have  had  this  topic  fo  imprefled  on  their 
minds  in  every  poflible  way,  that  many  of  them,  1 believe, 
have  at  laft  been  brought  almoft  to  give  literal  credit  to  the 
ironical  predi&ion,  that  when  the  Parliament  fhall  ceafe  to 
lit  there,  the  town  will  become  fuch  a perfect  rus  in  urbe , 
as  r > furnifh  a new  fource  of  provifions  for  vidtualling  the 
Britifh  fleet  by  the  extenfive  paftures  into  which  its  ftreets 
and  fquares  are  to  be  converted.  It  feems  almoft  ridicu- 
lous to  fay  that  fuch  fort  of  arguments  can  have  fucceeded, 
yet  I verily  believe  they  have  to  a very  confiderable  degree. 
Nay,  more,  I have  feen  it  afierted  in  fome  publication 
againft  the  propofed  Union,  with  a confidence  which  hardly 
could  have  exifted  without  the  author’s  own  belief  of  the 
fa£t,  that  Edinburgh,  whatever  may  be  pretended  to  the 
contrary,  i has,  in  truth,  been  in  a conftant  ftate  of  decay 
ever  fince  the  lofs  of  the  Parliament.  The  only  anfwer 
fuch  an  ignorant  aflertion  feems  to  deferve,  is  that  ludicrous 
one  I have  read  in  one  of  the  polemical  writers  in  favour  of 
the  meafure,  who  fuppoles  himfelf  to  be  told  by  a corres- 
pondent that  he  has  found  with  regret  the  fa£f  was  really 
fo ; for  that  upon  inquiry  among  fome  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies, natives  of  Scotland,  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
they  had  allured  him,  that  that  ancient  city  had  fuftered  fo 
very  much  from  the  fatal  event  of  the  Union,  that  the 
Scotch  had  been  adually  under  the  neceflity  of  building  a 
very  large  new  one  clofe  to  it. 


Sir, 
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Sir,  a learned  gentleman  of  our  fifter  kingdom,  whofe 
trad  againft  the  Union  is  certainly  the  performance  of  a 
man  of  abilities3,  has,  however,  a very  curious  way  of  ar- 
guing on  the  fad,  which  he  admits,  that  the  Union  has 
not  occafioned  emigration  and  non-refidence  in  Scotland  ; 
feut  the  analogy  of  which,  in  regard  to  what  there  may  be 
reafon  to  exped  in  the  cafe  of  Ireland,  he  will  by  no  means 
allow.  The  fad  he  admits  in  thefe  very  ftrong  terms: 
4 Can  there  be  adduced  five  inftances  of  men  of  rank  in 
c Scotland,  however  powerful  and  extended  their  Englifh 
4 connexions,  whofe  chief  or  Ieaft  temporary  refidence  is 
4 not  in  Scotland6?*  .And  again:  A Scotch  abfentee  is 
4 only  a political  or  commercial  fpeculator,  who  will  in  vhe 
4 end  enrich  and  adorn  his  native  country:  his  money,  ac- 
4 quired  where  it  may  be,  and  after  abfence  ever  fo  long, 
4 centers  theref.* 

But  this,  it  feems,  is  all  the  anomalous  effed  of  a pecu- 
liar nationality  in  the  Scotch8,  which  a fimilarity  of  cir- 
cumftances  has  no  tendency  to  produce  in  any  other  peo- 
ple, and  efpecially  not  in  the  Irifh  $ though  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  one  part  of  that  country  are  not  very  diftant 
defendants  from  Scottifh  anceftors,  and  moft  of  the  reft 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  probably  either  fprung  from 
one  common  Celtic  ftock  with  the  Highlanders,  or  elfe  of 
that  Saxon  or  Teutonic  race  who  appear,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Chriftian  sera,  to  have  over-run  and  fettled  them- 
felves  in  all  the  low  country  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  Eng- 
land. 


d A Reply,  &c.  by  Richard  Jchb , Efq. 
e Ibid,  p.  49.  * ibid,  * Ibid. 
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An  Irifhman,  It  feems,  is  a being  of  a different  fort 

* Scarcely  an  inftance/  it  is  faid,  e occurs  of  the  wealth 

* and  influence  obtained  by  Irifhmen  in  England,  produc- 

* ing  advantage  to  Ireland  : they  feem  afhamed  of  the 

* name,  and  eager  to  diveft  themfelves  of  all  pretenfions 
5 to  it/ 1 

Alas  ! Sir,  it  is  painful  to  fee  that  men  of  undemand- 
ing can  refort  to  fuch  grounds  of  oppolition,  or  fuffer 
themfelves  to  fall  into  reafonings  and  opinions  fcarcely 
fit  for  the  molt  ordinary  minds,  and  entirely  unworthy  of 
the  cultivated  fenfe  which  feems  to  belong  to  this  gentle- 
man, and  ought  to  be  the  attribute  of  all  who  profefs 
themfelves  either  lawyers  or  flatefmcn. 

If  the  difference  in  the  general  conduft  of  the  Irifh  and 
Scotch  were  really  as  notorious  as  he  has  perfuaded  him- 
felf  it  is,  the  experiment  of  the  efie&s  of  an  Union  upon 
the  former  has  not  been  tried,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  inquiry  how  the  cafe  Hood  as  to  abfentees 
from  Scotland  previous  to  1707.  He  found  an  eafier 
folution  of  the  fuppofed  difference  in  the  hackneyed  im- 
putation or  praife  of  Scotch  nationality  ; he  fays  it  is  a 
prnife ,'4  and  when  duly  regulated  I think  it  is,  though  I 
verily  believe  not  more  due  to  the  Scotch,  than,  where 
circumftances  happen  to  be  fimilar,  to  the  Yorkfhire, 
Cornifb,  or  Welfh  man  ; or  indeed  to  Frenchmen,  Swedes, 
Danes,  Germans,  or  Italians. 

I imagine  this  gentleman  would  take  it  very  ill,  I 
think  with  reafon,  if  a flranger  were  to  pronounce  fo 

s unjuft 

* A Reply,  &c.  by  Richard  Jebb,  Efq,  p.  49- 
4 Ibid,  p.  50. 
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unjufl  a judgment  as  he  has  done  upon  his  countrymen* 
Unjuft  I certainly  think  it  is ; I myfelf  could  mention - 
various  ftriking  inftances  to  the  contrary  of  what  he  has 
aliedged.  I could  feleCt  from  many  others  the  example 
of  'a  refpe&able  Nobleman  of  that  country,  who,  after 
filling  with  great  honour  and  credit  fome  of  the  principal 
offices  of  government  here,  retired  to  Ireland,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  his  chief  property 
lay ; having  ever  been,  through  the  courfe  of  his  political 
life,  a watchful  guardian  of  the  interefts  and  well  being 
of  the  whole.  I mean  the  late  Lord  Hill/borough , whom 
I mention  with  the  more  pleafure,  becaufe  he  who  under- 
itood  the  affairs  of  Ireland  fo  well,  is  known  to  have 
been  always  a ffrenuous  and  anxious  advocate  for  a legis- 
lative Union.  Sir,  I could  in  like  manner  fpecify  ex- 
amples of  Irifih  gentlemen  in  other  walks  of  life,  who 
having  by  their  talents  and>  exertions  in  remote  countries* 
in  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft,  acquired  eminence  and  for- 
tune, have  returned  to  their  native  land,  and,  veiling  their 
riches  in  purchafes  there,  have  become  active  and  ufeful 
magiftrates,  able  commanders  of  the  national  troops, 
and  members  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Par- 
liament. 

But  even  if  it  were  true,  that  fuch  inftances  have  been 
more  rare  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  would  it  be  any 
very  extravagant  conjecture  to  fuppofe,  that  the  real  rea- 
fons  have  been  the  greater  tranquillity  which  prevails  in 
the  one  in  confequence  of  an  Union,  and  the  more  turbu- 
lent and  unfettled  ftate  of  the  other  for  want  of  it  ? Would 
not  thofe  indifputable  circumftances  of  difference  account 
for  fuch  a difference  in  the  conduCl  of  the  natives  of  the 
two  countries,  more  fatisfaClorily  than  fuppofed  diftinc- 
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tions  of  national  character,  which  may  ferve  to  amufe 
in  a farce,  or  cccafion  merriment  or  quarrels  in  a coffee- 
houfe,  but  can  never  be  entitled  to  hold  a place  in  grave 
difcuffion  or  ferious  debate  ? 

But,  Sir,  the  Gentlemen  who  in  this  place  have  re- 
filled the  progrefs  of  the  bufinefs  now  again  brought 
before  us; — as  well  thofe  who  obje£l  to  the  competency 
and  general  expediency  ; — as  well  the  very  few  who  I 
think  have  gone  the  length  of  declaring  a rooted  opi- 
nion, that  the  Union  never  can,  at  any  time,  or  with 
any  fort  of  confent,  be  ad vi fable; —as  thofe  who  profefs, 
fome  a belief \ others 'even  a nvijl^  that  it  may  at  fome 
future  period  be  adopted; — all  appear  to  concur  in  contend- 
ing, that  theprefent  time  and  occafion  are  unfit ; that  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  not  prepared;  that  they  have  not 
been  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  meafure,  as 
thofe  of  Scotland  had  been  for  above  a century;  that 
they  have  inveterate  prejudices  againft  it,  which  have 
now  univerfally  manifefted  themfelves,  and  which  ought 
to  be  firft  by  gentle  and  gradual  means  removed : 
whereas,  as  has  alfo  been  alleged,  it  was  always  the 
favourite  proje£l  of  Scotland.  Laftly,  two  other  plans 
have  been  propounded, — plans  widely  different  the  one 
from  the  other, — by  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  thofe  dis- 
orders and  misfortunes  of  Ireland  v/hich  a legiilative 
Union  would  only  exaggerate,  might  be  cured,  and  the 
dangers  which  are  apprehended  even  to  Great  Britain  from 
fuch  a Union,  prevented. 

As  to  the  time,  I differ  fo  much  from  thofe  Gentlemen, 
ihat  if  on  other  occafions  the  meafure  would  have  been 
\-wifey  I believe  it  has  now  become  nec'ejfary . In  fupport 
4?f  which  opinion,  I cannot  imagine  a more  convincing 

argu- 
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argument  than  the  avowed,  the  Jong  avowed , fear  of  a Unici ?, 
among  that  too  numerous  clafs  of  men  in  Ireland,  who 
have  now  openly  profefied  their  plan  and  objeft  to  be,  a 
Separation.  I need  not  again  mention  the  declarations 
of  Tone,  or  the  confeflions  of  Emmet,  M'Nevin,  and 
others.  The  proof  is  deeply  engraven  on  all  our  me- 
mories. It  has  been  written  in  characters  of  blood  over 
the  whole  face  of  that  defolated  illand.  But  when  I 
know  that  the  afTociates  of  thofe  very  men  by  whom 
the  arms  were  forged  which  were  intended  for  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  true  independency,  liberty,  and  confti- 
tution  of  their  country,  and  who  prepared  that  moral 
and  political  poifon  which  was  to  corrupt  and  extinguifh 
every  virtuous  and  religious,  every  Britifh  principle,  in 
the  minds  of  their  country,  are  full  of  trembling  appre- 
henfions,  left  this  falutary  antidote  fhould  be  adminiftered 
in  time — can  I,  awrare  as  I am  of  the  profound  no  lefs 
than  wicked  views,  and  the  no  lefs  extraordinary  than 
perverted  talents  of  fome  of  thofe  men — can  I withftand 
fuch  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  which  on  other, 
and  more  general  grounds,  forces  itfelf  fo  powerfully  on 
my  mind,  that  we  are  come  at  laft  to  that  only  alterna- 
tive, fpeedy  Union,  or  early  Separation  ? 

As  to  thofe  other  and  more  general  grounds  to  which 
I have  once  before  alluded,  I wifh  I could,  confidently 
with  the  orders  of  the  Houfe,  refer  to  the  ftrong  and  de- 
monftrative  reafoning  concerning  them,  which  fome  of 
us  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  delivered  elfe- 
where.3  They  are  among  the  moft  important  branches 
of  the  fubjeCf,  but  are  too  copious  and  extenfive  for  me 
to  enter  upon  at  prefent. 

It 

3 Lord  Minto’ s Speech  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  nth  April  1799, 
fince  piinted. 
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It  is  faid,  we  ought  to  wait  for  a moment  of  peace 
and  general  tranquillity.  If  by  this  is  unclerftood  general 
internal  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  I am  afraid,  to  judge  of 
the  future  by  the  pad,  the  adjournment  mud  be,  as  my 
Right  Hon.  Friend*  defcribed  it,  ad  Gracas  Kaletidas. 
But  are  we  to  wait  till  the  general  peace  of  Europe  {hall 
be  redored  ? Alas  ! there  feems  at  prefent  no  very  near 
or  didin£t  epoch  difcernible  for  that  happy  event.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  our  enemies,  in  directing  their  arts 
and  their  arms,  to  their  favourite  objedf  of  wreding  from 
us  our  fider  kingdom,  are  to  enjoy  the  advantages  accru- 
ing to  them,  both  from  the  want  of  a true  political  con- 
fent  of  parts  in  the  prefent  complex  and  ill-condrudted 
machine  of  our  imperial  legifiation,  and  from  the  cun- 
ning indudry  of  their  revolutionary  allies  in  Ireland, 
who  even  now  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  fome  of  the  men  who  have  hitherto  been  their 
mod  determined  foes,  and  the  mod  zealous  friends  of 
Great  Britain,  by  working  on  their  blind  and  unfounded 
jealoufy  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  entrapping  thofe 
infatuated  perfons  into  a condudt  which,  if  not  counter- 
allied,  may  enable  them  to  accomplifh  the  fatal  end  of 
their  detedable  confpiracies. 

Was  the  Union  in  Scotland  undertaken  or  carried  into 
efFe£l  in  a time  of  external  or  domedic  peace  ? Far 
otherwise.  But  then  it  is  faid,  that  when  it  was  nego- 
tiated and  completed,  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies5  were  triumphant.  ' In  anfwer  to  this,  it  need 
only  be  obferved,  that  the  treaty  mud  be  confidered  as 

having 

4 Mr.  Windham. 

5 The  fuccefs  of  his  Majefty’s  allies,  fince  the  time  when  this 
was  ftated,  has  fortunately  rendered  the  parallel  more  exact  in 
that  particular  than  it  could  then  have  been  contended  to  be. 
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"having  been  commenced  and  in  progrefs  from  the  very- 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  when  affairs 
abroad  wore  a very  gloomy  afpedb  As  to  thofe  at  home, 
they  muft  have  cad  a very  carelefs,  or  a very  partial  eye, 
on  that  period  of  our  hidory,  who  do  not  perceive,  in 
the  circumdances  of  a difputed  fucceffion,  the  yet  recent 
concuffion  of  the  Revolution,  the  numerous  adherents  of 
the  exiled  family  in  both  kingdoms,  the  jarring  mte- 
relts  of  the  two  countries,  -and  the  diffenfions  between 
them  on  account  of  religion  and  commerce,  a complica- 
tion of  political  difficulties  as  great,  though  of  a different 
nature,  perhaps  much  greater,  than  any  that  exift  at 
prefent. 

In  truth,  though  at  fird  fight  it  appears  reasonable  to 
think  that  times  of  tranquillity  are  bed  adapted  to  the 
difcufTion  and  accomplishment  of  great  political  arrange- 
ments, this  Speculation,  on  cloSer  attention,  does  not 
feem  to  be  warranted,  either  by  the  nature  or  hidory  of 
mankind.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  men  and  nations  are  too  indolent  for  great  exertions, 
« enterprises  of  pith  and  moment/  while  in  the  undif- 
turbed  enjoyment  of  quiet  profperity  ; and  that  to  all 
their  mod  memorable  efforts  of  that  fort,  they  have 
been  dimulated  by  the  urgency  of  perfonal  or  national 
calamity,  or  at  lead  of  private  or  public  difficulties  and 
embarraffment. 

I admit  that  the  idea  of  a legislative  Union  was  long 
familiar  in  Scotland  ; but  I deny  that  it  now  comes  un- 
awares, and  by  furprife,  upon  Ireland.  1 am,  on  the 
contrary,  well  perfuaded,  that  fuch  a plan  for  that  coun- 
try mud  have  been  uniformly  prefent  to  the  minds  (I  will 
not  fay  always  in  the  intention)  of  every  minider,  every 
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ftatefman,  every  politician,  every  enlightened  member  of 
Parliament,  every  man,  in  fhort,  in  that  kingdom,  qua- 
lified and  entitled  to  judge  of  fuch  queftions,  for  a fpace 
of  time  confiderably  longer  than  what  elapfed  between 
the  Union  01  the  Crowns  and  that  of  the  Parliaments  of 
this  country.  I will  endeavour  to  prove  this  to  the  fatis- 
fadtion  of  the  Houfe,  by  a dedudtion  of  clear,  hiftorical 
fa£ls. 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  a£tual,  though  imperfe£l  and 
illegal  incorporation  under  the  Ufurper,  you  know,  Sir, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  a Report  of  the 
Council  of  Trade  in  Ireland  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council  there,  dated  the  25th  of  March  1.676, 
that  Board  exprefsly  recommended,  * That  endeavours 
‘ Ihould  be  ufed  for  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms  under 
6 one  legiflative  power,  proportionably,  as  was  here- 
* tofore  done  in  the  cafe  of  Wales.’  I cite  the  very 
words  of  the  Report,  which  is  Hated  to  have  been  drawn 
by  Sir  William  Petty>  and  who,  in  his  treatife  called 
1 The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,’  written,  I be- 
lieve, a few  years  before,  had  delivered  his  individual 
opinion  to  the  fame  purpofe.  4 If,’  fays  he,  4 both 
4 kingdoms  were  under  one  legiflative  power  and  Par- 
‘ liament,  the  numbers  whereof  Ihould  be  proportionable 
4 in  power  and  wealth  of  each  nation,  there  would  be 
‘ no  danger  fuch  a Parliament  Ihould  do  any  thing  to  the 
4 prejudice  of  the  Englilh  intereft  in  Ireland  ; nor 
1 could  the  Irilh  ever  complain  of  partiality,  when 
‘ they  Ihall  be  freely  and  proportionably  reprefented  in  all 
4 Legiflatures.’ 6 

In 

6 Petty  $ Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  p.  31. 
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In  the  year  1698,  Mr.  Molyneux , in  that  pafiage  of 
his  famous  pamphlet  called  4 The  Cafe  of  Ireland,* 
which  was  mentioned  by  the  firfk  authority  in  this  Houfe 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Resolutions,7  clearly  points  to 
a reprefentation  of  Ireland  in  a united  Parliament  as  a 
moll  defirable  arrangement  for  that  country.  His  words 
are  thefe  : 

6 If,  from  thefe  lad-mentioned  records,  it  be  con- 
4 eluded  that  the  Parliament  of  England  may  bind  Ire- 
4 land,  it  mud  alfo  be  allowed  that  the  people  of  Ireland 

* ought  to  have  their  reprefentatives  in  the  Parliament  of 

* England.  And  this  I believe  we  Should  be  willing 
4 enough  to  embrace  : but  this  is  an  happinefs  we  can 
4 hardly  hope  for.’8 

And  here  I cannot  help  noticing  a very  lingular  fraud, 
or  negative  fort  of  forgery,  committed  in  an  edition  of 
Molyneux's  work,  which  was  printed  in  Dublin  in 
the  year  1783.  In  that  edition  the  words  4 and  this  I 
4 believe  we  Should  be  willing  enough  to  embrace : but 
4 this  is  a happinefs  we  can  hardly  hope  forj’  were 
totally  omitted.  This  circumdance  I fird  Saw  pointed  out 
in  a note  to  a very  able  pamphlet  lately  publilhed,  entitled, 

4 Reafons  for  adopting  an  Union  between  Great  Britain 
4 and  Ireland.’  I have  Since  been  favoured  by  the  author 
of  that  pamphlet  with  a copy  of  the  cadrated  edition,  the 
publisher  of  which  could  not  have  proved  fo  drongly, 
in  any  other  way,  at  onc^  his  own  hodility  to  the  meafure 
of  a Union,  and  the  fenfe  he  judly  entertained  of  the 

weight 

7 Vide  Mr.  Addington' s Speech,  p.  18. 

s London  edition  in  1770,  p.  74-  There  is  a preface  to  this, 
edition,  reported  to  have  been  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Ffovd,  with 
which  it  was  republilhed  in  Dublin  in  1773. 
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Weight  of  fuch  an  opinion  in  its  favour  as  that  of  Mo - 
lyneux,  the  able  and  learned  advocate  of  Irifh  independ- 
ency. 

But,  Sir,  in  1703,  at  the  time  when  a fimilar  mea- 
fure  was  fo  particularly  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Englifh  Government  with  regard  to  Scotland,  a legif- 
lative  Union  was  in  a manner  fued  for,  and  fued  Icr  in 
vain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  This  appears  fuffi- 
ciently  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houfes  of  that 
Parliament;  but  I have  had  an  opportunity  alfo  of  feeing 
the  correfpondence  at  that  time  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  of  his  Chief  Secretary  Mr 
Southwell , and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cox,  with  the  Go- 
vernment here,  from  which  it  is  {fill  more  manifeft  that 
many  of  the  leading  chara&ers  in  the  country,  the 
Chancellor  particularly,  Mr.  Brodrick  the  Speaker,  and 
I think  evert  the  Secretary  himfeif,  were  very  defirous  of 
the  meafure,  but  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  lukewarm, 
and  the  miniftry  in  England  totally  averfe  to  it. 

That  Parliament  met  on  the  21ft  of  September,  and 
on  the  1 ft  of  October  the  Lords  voted  an  addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  which  concluded  with  thefe  words:  * As  we  are 

* fenfible  our  prefer vation  is  owing  to  our  being  united 

* to  the  Crown  of  England,  fo  we  are  convinced  it 

* would  tend  to  our  farther  fecurity  and  happinefs  to 

* have  a more  comprehenfive  and  entire  Union  with  that 

* kingdom1.  I fhall  fhew  immediately  the  anfwer  fent 
from  England  to  this  addrefs. 

As  it  appears  not  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Adminiftration  here  to  liften  to  fuch  a fuggeftion  for  the 

t king- 
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kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  fupplies,  not  general  meafures 
of  policy,  feeming  to  have  been  confidered  as  the  material 
bufinefs  of  the  feffion,  one  is  not  furprifed  to  difcover  in 
Mr.  Southwell’s  firft  difpatches  on  its  opening,  confiderable 
impatience  as  a minifter , whatever  his  private  opinion 
as  to  a Union  might  be,  at  finding  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  more  willing  to  deliberate  on  matters  of 
that  fort,  than  ready  to  Satisfy  the  pecuniary  exigencies 
of  the  Government.  On  the  25th,  in  a letter  to  Lord 
Nottingham , he  fays,  4 It  is  a miferable  fatigue  we  are 
4 under.  We  are  forced  to  ufe  a great  deal  of  claret, 
4 and  a great  many  arguments,  and  all  little  enough. 
4 There  is  a moft  flrange  mixture  of  Scotch  and  fana- 
4 tical  principles,  which  fours  the  mafs.  They  are  jea- 
4 lous  of  every  thing;  and  were  it  not  that  my  Lord 
4 Lieutenant  has  a great  perfonal  intereft,  nothing  at  all 
4 would  be  done.’  This  he  means  in  regard  to  the  fup- 
plies,  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  endeavoured  to  obtain 
for  three  years,  but  which  attempt,  after  every  effort, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  a grant  even  for  two  having 
palled  with  difficulty. 

In  a fhort  time,  both  houfes  formed  themfelves  into 
Committees  on  the  ftate  of  the  nation.  Two  days  before 
that  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fat,  Mr.  Southwell  writes  to 
Lord  Nottingham  1 his  conjectures  about  rhe  event,  as  fol- 
lows : 4 Next  Monday  is  appointed  to  confider  of  the  flate 
4 of  the  nation;  and  I believe  it  will  end  in  this,  after 
4 confidering  fome  difficulties  they  lie  under,  to  make 
4 fome  representation,  full  of  temper  and  moderation, 
* for  gaining  fome  relief  in  thofe  points  ; and  many  even 
4 talk  of  a Union’ 

When 


* Oft.  a,  1703. 
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When  the  Committee  took  place,  it  appears  that  the 
wifh  for  that  meafure  was  ftill  more  general  than  he 
had  forefeen. 

* This  day,’  fays  he,  in  a letter  written  at  night  to 
the  fame  Nobleman  % 4 the  Houfe  of  Commons  had 

* appointed  to  go  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation  ; and  after 
4 fome  hours  fitting,  and  confidering  the  many  misfor- 
4 tunes  the  country  lay  under,  in  point  of  trade  and 

* other  circumftances,  all  the  Jpeakers  concluded , that  they 
4 did , in  the  moft  earneft  manner , defir e a Union  with  Eng - 

* land , ^nd  they  have  appointed  Friday  next  to  confider 
1 that  matter,  and  how  to  reprefent  the  fame  to  the 

* Lord  Lieutenant,  to  lay  it  before  her  Majefty,  that  her 
4 Majefty  may  interpofe  with  the  Parliament  of  England 

* in  that  affair.  I mull:  needs  own,  that  the  great  tetri" 

4 per  and  good  difpofition  of  the  debate  furprifed  moft 
4 people ; and  thofe  things  which  feemed  to  be  the  loud- 
4 eft  grievances  were  touched  with  ail  the  true  fenfe,  but 
‘ at  the  fame  time  with  the  true  difpofition,  as  if  they 
4 defired  nothing  more,  which  I hope  will  incline  the 
4 next  feffion  a,  by  her  Majefty’s  mediation,  to  cultivate 

* this  good  difpofition.’ 

It  is  from  the  tenour  of  this  letter,  and  fome  others  in 
the  fame  fpirit,  that  I infer  both  that  the  fober  wifh  and 
opinion  of  the  leading  men  was  ftrongly  in  favour  of  a 
Union,  and  that  Mr.  Southwell  himfelf  was  inclined 
to  it. 

The 

* Oft.  4. 

1 i.  e.  Of  the  Engli/h  Parliament,  which  met  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  month,  Nov.  1703. 
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The  Houfe  fat  in  the  Committee  on  feveral  different 
days ; and  it  appears  3 that  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Brodrick , 
took  an  adtive  part  in  framing  certain  refolutions,  which 
were  reported  by  Mr.  Molefworth , the  Chairman,  on  the 
nth;  and  the  laft  of  which  was,  ‘ that  her  Majefty  be 
‘ mod  humbly  moved,  that  through  her  princely  good- 

* nefs,  and  wifdom,  and  favourable  interpofition,  her 

* fubjedts  of  this  kingdom  may  be  relieved  from  the 
f calamities  they  now  lie  under,  by  a full  enjoyment  of 

* their  conftitution,  or  a more  firm  and  ftricl  Union  with 
r England  V 

Thefe  refolutions  were  afterwards  formed  into  a Re- 
prefentation  addreffed  to  the  Queen,  which  concluded 
nearly  to  the  fame  effedt.  The  Reprefentation  was  voted 
on  the  20th  of  Odtober. 

On  the  25th  the  Houfe  of  Lords  refolved,  4 Upon  due 

* confideration  of  the  prefent  conftitution  of  this  king- 
4 dom,  that  fuch  an  humble  reprefentation  be  made  to 
4 the  Queen,  of  the  ftate  and  condition  thereof,  as  may 
4 beft  incline  her  Majefty,  by  fuch  proper  means  as  to 

* her  Majefty  fhali  feem  fit,  for  promoting  fuch  an 
4 Union  with  England  as  may  qualify  the  ftates  of  this 
4 kingdom  to  he  reprefented  in  the  Parliament  there5.5 

I do  not  find  that  any  farther  ftep  was  taken  by  that 
Houfe  in  confequence  of  this  refolution.  The  Queen’s 
anfwer  to  their  addrefs  was  couched  in  obliging  terms,  but 

took 

3 Mr.  Southwell's  Letter  to  Lord  Nottingham , 9th  Oft.  1703* 

4 Journals  of  the  Irilh  Houfe  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  45, 

5 Journals  of  the  Irilh  Houfe  of  Lords,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  fuggeftion  relative  to  * 
Union  c. 

That  to  the  Representation  of  the  Commons  was  in 
lefs  gracious  language  : ‘ Her  Majefty  having  confidered 
* of  the  Reprefentation  made  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
< in  Ireland,  has  commanded  this  anfwer  to  be  returned : 

4 That  the  firfl  part  feems  to  relate  to  matters  pad  in 
4 Parliament,  and  the  other  part*  (in  which  a Union 
was  mentioned)  ‘ confining  only  of  things  in  general, 

4 her  Majefty  can  give  no  particular  anfwer  at  prefent, 

4 but  will  take  them  Into  her  confideration.’ 

It  was  not  received  till  the  iith  of  February?,  at  an 
interval  of  near  four  months  from  the  delivery  of  the 
Reprefentation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant6 7 8. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  good  reafons  could  have 
been  ftated  by  the  Admrniftration  of  England  at  that 
time  for  reje&ing,  in  fo  harfh  and  difdainful  a manner, 
advances  towards  a meafure  which,,  as  the  Irifh  Commons 
juftly  obferved  in  their  Reprefentation,  would  unqueftion- 
ably  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  that  kingdom. 
Whatever  ratio  juftificativa  they  might  have  been  able 
to  plead,  it  is  probable  the  ratio  fuaforia  was,  that  the 
bufinefs  was  chiefly  promoted  in  Ireland  by  the  party 
they  fuppofed  hoftile  to  themfelves.  To  Threw  how  little 
difficulty  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution  was  likely  to 
have  encountered  there,  in  addition  to  what  I have 
already  ftated,  I will  read  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a 

letter 

6 It  was  dated  Windfor,  12th  Oft.  1703,  and  communicated 
to  the  Lords  in  Ireland  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  Journals  of 
the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords,  vol . ii.  p.  24. 

7 Journals  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  168. 

8 Oft.  2a.  Ibid.  p.  70.  74. 
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letter  from  Sir  Richard  Cox , the  Chancellor,  to  Lord 
Nottingham , dated  Feb.  13,  1703-4: 

* There  is  no  remedy  fo  proper  for  both  kingdoms  as 
( fome  fort  of  Union,  which  would  conduce  to  enrich  and 
f (Lengthen  England,  and  eftablifh  the  Englilh  intereft 
‘ here,  and  make  it  profper  ; for  in  that  cafe  all  the  Britifh 
c would  be  good  Englifhmen  ; and  fence  we  do  net  capita - 
f late , and  you  may  be  your  own  carvers , it  feems  worthy 
your  ferious  thoughts  to  promote  fo  good  a work.’ 

And  let  not  Gentlemen  fuppofe  that  the  Union  was  then 
confidered  merely  as  a refuge  from  the  abjedf  condition  of 
a fubordinate  Legiflature.  Whatever  topics  the  warmth 
of  oppofition  may  have  introduced  into  the  Reprefentation 
of  the  Irifh  Commons,  the  tranfa&ions  of  both  Hcufes 
during  that  feflion  completely  prove  how  fully  they  a£ted 
as  the  uncontrolled  branches  of  a Parliament  perfectly 
fed  juris.  The  Commons  with  difficulty  granted  fupplies 
for  two  years,  indead  of  for  three  as  had  been  de- 
manded ; and  this,  after  calculating  the  edablifhment 
on  the 'lowed  fcale,  and  debiting  the  Treafury  with  the 
outflanding  arrears  of  revenue,  contrary  to  former  prac- 
tice. The  other  Houfe,  without  regard  to  any  offence 
which  might  be  taken  in  England,  by  a folemn  refo 
hition  afferted  their  fupreme  and  exclufive  right  ©f 
appeal,  and  a£tually  exercifed  it  by  iffuing  an  order 
under  which  the  Earl  of  Meath  was  put  in  pofiefiion  of 
an  edate,  dire&ly  in  the  teeth  of  a decree  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  in  England  9. 

The 

9 Journals  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords,  vol.  ii.  p,  24.  28,  30. 
34?  35>  36.  4i>  4a.  44.  52)  53-  62. 
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The  fpirit  of  that  Houfe  in  the  bufinefs  of  their 
judicature  may  be  farther  judged  of  from  a paragraph  in 
the  letter  I have  already  quoted  of  Sir  Richard  Cox , to 
Lord  Nottingham:  ( Your  Lordfhip  may  be  pieafed  to 
4 remember,  that  from  the  beginning,  and  particularly 
4 in  the  clofet  before  my  Lord  Treafurer,  1 exprefled 
4 more  apprehenfion  from  the  debates  of  the  Lords  than 
‘ of  the  Commons ; for  I knew  the  former  would  think 
4 themfelves  bound  in  honour  to  vindicate  a j urihdiCtion 
4 they  claim  as  infeparably  inherent  to  a Houfe  of 
4 Lords,  and  which  they  might  conceive  the  Lords  in 
4 England  could  not  oppofe  without  fnaking  their  own 
4 foundations.’ 

About  the  time  when  thefe  proceedings  were  going  on 
in  the  Parliament,  the  fubjedt  of  a Union  between  Ireland  ] 
and  this  country  appears  by  many  publications  to  have 
been  a very  general  topic  of  difcuffion  out  of  doors. 

Sir  Thomas  Rrevofter^  who  had  been  a member  of  the 
Irifli  Houfe  of  Commons,  publifhed,  in  the  year  i 702, 
a pamphlet,  entitled,  4 New  EJfays  on  Trade?  in  which 
there  is  a long  chapter  on  the  fubje£L  I will  not 
trouble  the  Houfe  with  all  his  reafoning  upon  it,  though 
it  is  clearly  that  of  an  intelligent  and  fenfible  man,  but 
I beg  leave  to  read  the  following  fhort  paflage : 

4 By  this  meafure  future  rebellions  urould  be  pre- 
4 vented,  w ich  that  kingdom  was  never  long  free  from. 
4 Ireland  would  be  then  England,  and  the  nation  become 
* more  formidable  abroad  and  fafer  at  home-  Ireland 
4 making,  as  it  were,  one  continent  with  this  ifland, 
4 which  it  would  become  in  effect,  and  more  ufefully 
4 than  if  it  were  fo  in  reality.’ 


Xa 
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In  a book  printed  in  the  fame  year,  entitled,  Mif- 
c cellanea  Aulica there  is  a fhort  paper  with  this  fuper- 
fcripiion,  ‘ A Propofal  of  feveral  Officers,  and  other 
‘ Gentlemen  of  Englifli  Extra£tion  in  Ireland,  for  a 

* Union  of  that  Kingdom  with  England.’  There  is  no 
date  to  it ; but  it  mud  have  been  originally  drawn  up 
either  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  or  of  King  William, 
as  appears  by  this  introdu&ory  paragraph: 

* His  Majedy’s  good  fubjeCts  in  Ireland,  upon  the 
( hearing  of  a propofal  made  not  long  fjnce  for  the 

* uniting  England  and  Scotland’  (there  was,  I believe, 
no  fuch  propofal  in  James  the  Second’s  tiriie,)  ( with  all 

* obedience  and  fubmiflion  humbly  conceive  it  a means 

* conducible  thereto,  if  the  like  Union  of  England  and 
1 Ireland,  under  one  legijlative  power  affembled  in  one 
c Parliament , might  be  refettled  de  jure , in  fomething 

* like  the  manner  it  was  formerly  de  fafio>  to  the.  fac'd i- 
c tating  his  Majedy’s  gracious  government  of  both 

* kingdoms,  diffolving  of  many  intricate  difficulties, 

* taking  away  much  of  the  root  of  difference  and  dif- 

* cord  between  the  now  many  parties  in  his  Majedy’s 

* faid  kingdoms,  and  drengthening  his  hands  againd  all 

* oppofition,  both  at  home  and  abroad.’ 

Tt  feems  pretty  clear,  from  the  title  and  dyle  of  this 
propofal,  that  it  was  defigned  to  be  laid  before  Govern- 
ment, and  was  the  act  of  fome  known  and  confiderable 
clafs  of  perfous ; fo  that  it  mod  probably  was  a matter 
of  general  notoriety. 

I will  mention  one  other  publication  of  that  time, 
which  exprefsly  purports  to  have  been  fubmUted  to  the 
confideration  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  Parliament.  The 

title 
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title,  ‘ An  Etfay  upon  an  Union  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
‘ land,  moil  humbly  offered  to  the  Confideration  of  the 
c Queen’s  raoft  excellent  Majefty  and  both  Houfes  of 
* Parliament.’  The  datfe,  in  the  copy  I have  feen,  is 
4 Dublin,  reprinted,  1704.’ 

This  author  dates  his  opinion,  that  while  Ireland 
continues  a diftindt  kingdom,  the  only  precautions  Eng- 
land can  take  to  prevent  any  danger  that  may  arife  to  it 
from  that  country,  are,  j ft,  to  entruft  the  Government 
there  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Englifhmen  ; or,  2dly,  to 
check  the  growth  of  that  kingdom  in  point  of  trade  and 
wealth,  fo  that  it  may  not  be  able  to  attempt  any  thing 
againft  the  conftitution  of  England.  He  afterwards 
enters  into  a variety  of  arguments  to  fhew  the  equal 
injuftice  and  impolicy  of  either  of  thofe  methods,  and 
then  comes  to  his  propofal  of  a Union,  which  he  fup- 
ports  in  a manner  very  clear  and  forcible,  on  confidera- 
tions  refpediing  the  interefts  and  relative  fituation  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  proving  himfelf  (whoever  he  was)  to 
have  been  a perfon  of  more  than  ordinary  information 
and  abilities. 

Thus,  Sir,  I think  I have  fhewn  that  this  idea,  now 
Paid  to  be  fo  novel  to  Ireland,  muft  have  been  in  the  ge- 
neral contemplation  of  all  thinking  people  in  that  coun- 
try from  the  days  of  Cromwell  to  the  period  of  the  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

Upon  that  event  the  hopes  of  thofe  true  patriots  in 
Ireland,  as  1 muft  confider  them,  who  wifhed  for  the 
blefting  cf  a like  Union  to  their  own  country,  feem  to 
have  revived,  while  the  Englifh  Minifters  of  that  day  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  fame  difinclination  to  it,  which  had 
u been 
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been  manifefted  by  thofe  in  power  at  the  beginningvof  the? 
reign. 

In  the  fpeech  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  at  the  opening  of  the  feftion  on  the  7th  of 
July  1 707,  fo  memorable  and  important  an  occurrence  as 
the  Union  with  Scotland,  was  not  even  mentioned. 1 But' 
the  Commons  that  very  day  refol  ved  on  an  addrefs  of  con- 
gratulation to  her  Majefty,  4 on  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
4 great  work  of  uniting  her  Majefty’s  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.7  a Mr.  Brodrick  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  prepared  it,  and  it  is  drawn  in  fuch 
warm  language  of  admiration  as  clearly  evinces  how 
great  an  impreflion  the  fubje£t  had  made  : 4 We  crave 
4 leave  to  lay  hold  of  the  earlieft  opportunity  humbly  to 
4 adddrefs  your  Majefty  with  our  moft  hearty  and  fincere 
4 congratulations,  for  the  inward  joy  and  fatisfa&ion  you 

* are  blefled  with,  and  the  glory  you  have  acquired  by 
4 accomplifhing  the  Union  of  your  Majefty’s  kingdoms 

* of  England  and  Scotland.  This  great  and  glorious  work* 

4 which  your  anceftors,  with  their  utmoft  endeavours,  la- 
4 boured  to  accomplifh,  lay  above  the  reach  and  wifdorm 
4 of  former,  times,  and  feems  to  have  been  referved  by 
4 Heaven  for  your  Majefty’s  reign,  as  one  great  reward 
4 of  an  exemplary  piety  and  heroic  virtue,  fignallv  de* 

4 monftrated  in  what  you  have  refolutely  undertaken,  and 

* fuccefsfully  carried  on,  to  procure  the  general  happinefs, 

4 and  fecure  the  liberty  of  Europe.  The  difficulty  of  the 
4 attempt  required  the  greateft  genius  to  furmount  it  ; 

* and  we  cannot  but  highly  honour  and  admire  the 
4 wifdom  of  thofe  councils  that  have  by  it  given  a further 

4 fecurity 

* Journals  of  the  Irifh  Lords,  vol.  ii^p-i 53*  Of  the  Houfe  of  : 
Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  364. 

1 Journals  of  Irilh  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 
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4 fecurity  to  the  peace  and  fafety  of  your  Majefly’s  govern- 
4 ment,  the  Proteftant  fucceflion,  and  the  church  as  by 
. 4 law  eftablifhed  in  England  and  Ireland.  May  God  put 
4 it  in  your  royal  heart  to  add  greater  ftrength  and  lufre  to 
4 your  crown,  by  a [till  more  comprehsnfive  Union.'* 3 

The  Lords  exprefled  themfelves  to  the  fame  effect, 
though  not  quite  in  fuch  diredt  terms : 4 We  congratu- 
4 late  the  glorious  fuccefs  of  your  Majefty’s  endeavours 
4 for  fecuring,  by  your  arms  abroad,  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
4 rope,  and  the  welfare  of  your  fubjedts  at  home,  by 
4 uniting  Great  Britain  into  one  body  under  the  fame 
4 Proteftant  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  all  your  dominions* 
4 We  are  fenfible  how  effe&ual  a means  that  will  prove 
4 to  prevent  the  attempts  of  Papifls  from  difturbing  the 
4 quiet  of'your  Majefty’s  empire,  and  particularly  of  this 
4 kingdom,  that  has  been  fo  often  endangered  by  them. 
4 May  your  Majefiy  go  on  and  extend  your  favour  to  all  your 
* fubj efts  till  none  are  excluded  from  fo  great  a blejftng,  but 
4 fuch  as  by  their  own  frowardnefs  or  difaffedtion  to 
4 the  public  good  bar  themfelves  from  the  general  advan- 
4 tages  of  your  Majefly’s  reign/  4 

The  Queen’s  anfwer  to  the  Commons  was  in  thefe 
very  general  and  evafive  terms : 4 The  Commons  may  be 
4 aflured,  that  nothing  fhall  be  wanting  on  her  part  to 
4 make  the  Union  of  all  her  fubjedts  as  exteniive  as  is 
4 poffible.’ 5 And  although  in  their  new  addrefs  of 
thanks  for  this  anfwer  they  feem  to  have  been  defirous  to 
give  it  an  interpretation  applicable  to  the  meafure  they 
had  in  contemplation,  declaring  that  4 The  aflurance 

4 her 

3 Journals  of  the  Irifh  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  338. 

4 1 5th  July  1707,  Journals  of  Irifh  Lords,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

3 3©th  July  1707,  Journals  of  Irifh  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 
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6 her  Majefty  had  been  pleafed  to  give  them,  had  infpired 
c them  with  hopes  of  an  addition  to  the  many  bleftings  they 

* enjoyed  under  her  mod  aufpicious  reign  6 yet  no  real 
encouragement  being  given  to  their  overtures  on  the  fub- 
jedl,  the  matter  was  piofecuted  no  farther.  The  whole  of 
the  anfwer  to  the  addrefs  of  the  Lords  was  in  thefe  formal, 
cold,  and  difheartening  words  : ‘ Her  Majefty  returns 
€ their  Lordfhips  her  hearty  thanks  for  their  addrefs,  and 
• c is  very  fe*tfible  of  their  zeal  for  hers  and  the  public 

e fervice.  Her  Majefly  is  alfo  very  well  pleafed  with 

* the  fatisfadlion  their  Lcdlhips  exprefs  in  her  endea- 

* vours  to  unite  all  her  fubjedts.’ 7 

The  Englifh  Government  and  the  Irifh  Parliament  had 
one  very  natural  fentiment  in  common,  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger  from  the  great  number  of  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
who  continued  attached  to  a dethroned  monarch  of 
the  fame  religion  with  themfelves.  But  the  Parliament 
feems  to  have  looked  to  a legiflative  Union  as  the  fureft 
protection  againft  this  danger.  The  Minifters  in  Eng- 
land preferred  the  eftablifhment  of  a fyftem  of  fevere  pe- 
nalties and  difqualifications  againft  Papifts,  reftridtive  of 
the  rights,  as  well  civil  as  political,  which,  till  then, 
they  had  enjoyed  in  that  country  equally  with  their  Pro- 
tcftant  fellow-fubjedts.  And  the  attempt  to  engage  the 
Queen  in  the  meafure  they  had  recommended  having 
failed,  the  Parliament,  feeing  no  third  courfe,  thought 
themfelves  compelled  to  co-operate  with  the  Crown  in 
adopting  the  other  expedient.  It  has,  accordingly,  been 
truly  remarked  by  a great  authority  in  the  lifter  kingdom, 
* That  it  was  not  till  the  propofition  to  unite  the  Le- 

‘ giflatures 

6 31ft  July  1707,  Journals  of  Irifh  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  421. 

7 Journals  of  the  Irifh  Iloufe  of  Lords,  4th  Auguft  1707, 
vol.  ii.  p.  i3o. 
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* giflatures  of  the  two  countries  had  proved  abortive,  that 

* the  great  code  of  the  popery  laws  of  Ireland  was 

* enacted.’ 8 

I do  not  find  the  matter  of  Union  to  have  been  after- 
wards revived  in  the  Irifh  Parliament,  but  it  dill  conti- 
nued to  be  a very  general  and  frequent  fubjcft  of  public 
difcuiYion  in  both  kingdoms. 

In  Cato's  Letters,  a work,  I believe,  of  univerfal  cir- 
culation about  the  middle  of  theenfuing  reign,  Mr.  Tren- 
chard , who  was  peculiarly  verfed  in  the  concerns  of  Ire- 
land, recommended  it  in  the  following  terms,  which 
conclude  one  of  the  letters  in  that  collection  written  by 
him,  and  entitled,  ‘ On  Plantations  and  Colonies 

* Ireland  is  too  powerful  to  be  treated  only  as  a colony. 

‘ If  we  defign  to  continue  them  friends , the  belt  way  to  do  it 

* is  to  imitate  the  example  of  merchants  and  fhopkeep^rs; 

* that  is,  when  their  apprentices  are  acquainted  with 

* their  trade,  and  out  of  their  time,  to  take  them  into 
‘ partnerfhip  rather  than  let  them  Jet  up  for  themfelves 

* in  the  neighbourhood.’  9 

It  is  very  clear  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  earlier 
writers  I have  quoted,  ever  imagined  there  could  be  any 
difficulty  or  objection  railed  on  the  part  of  Ireland. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  lid,  about  the  year  1735, 
the  excellent  Berkeley , a moft  impartial  and  enlightened 
patriot,  publifhed  a book  on  the  interefb  of  Ireland, 
called  * The  ^ueriftj  from  many  paffiages  in  which  he 

appears 

8 Lord  Fitzgibbons  Speech  in  the  Irifli  Hcufe  of  Lords,  13th 
March  1793,  Irifli  edition,  p.  16. 

9 Cato’ s Letters,  3d  edition,  vol.  iy.  Letter  I,  p.  13. 
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appears  to  have  had  the  expediency  of  a Union,  for  the 
advantage  both  of  his  native  country  and  this,  ftrongly 
impreffed  on  his  mind.  In  the  90th  query  particularly, 
he  thus  exprelfes  himfclf  : ‘ ghi.  Whether  if  it  be  not  the 
€ true  interefl  of  both  nations  to  become  one  people , and 
< whether  either  be fufficiently ^pprifed  of  this?’ 

Dean  Tucker  5 propofal  for  ‘ A Union  with  Ireland,’ 
was  fir  ft  printed,  ! believe,  in  the  year  1751,  in  his 
c Eflay  on  Trade  1 a ' ork  as  generally  read  and  ftudied 
in  Ireland  as  Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  following  (1752)  a tra&  appeared  under  the 
title  of  ‘ A Propofal  for  uniting  the  Kingdoms  of  Great 
* Britain  and  Ireland.’  which  was  generally  underftood 
to  be  the  production  of  a refpedable  Nobleman  of  the 
filter  kingdom,  to  whom  I have  before  alluded,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Dowr.Jhire  ; and  if  I am  not  much  mifinform- 
ed,  this  meafure  now  under  confideration,  viz . a legifia- 
tive  incorporation,  which  it  was  the  obje£t  of  that  pub- 
lication to  recommend,  was,  during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
a favourite  objeCt  with  that  experienced  flatefman,  a fre- 
quent fubjeCt  of  his  converfation  and  difcullion  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  Itrongly  recommended  by  him  at  different 
times  to  the  different  perfons  fucceflively  at  the  head  of 
Government. 

Sir,  I truft  the  fele&ion  I have  made,  which,  though 
a fmall  part  of  what  might  have  been  dated,  may,  I fear, 
have  appeared  tedious  to  the  Houfe,  has  fully  proved  my 
affertion,  that  this  fubjeCt  has  not  come  on  the  fudden, 
and  by  furprife,  on  the  people  and  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

Indeed 


1 Propofal  3d  and  4th. 
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Indeed  Mr.  Burke  (whofe  name  I cannot  pronounce 
without  reverence  and  affe&ion)  tells  us,  in  his  Letter  to 
Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe , e that  he  had  heard  a difcuifion 

* concerning  an  Union  amongft  all  forts  of  men  ever  fince 

< he  remembered  any  thing.5  2 

I wifh  I could  have  added  that  great  man  to  the  lift  of 
thofe,  both  in  Ireland  and  here,  who  have  been  decided 
advocates  for  the  meafure  ; but  left  he  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  decidedly  of  a contrary  opinion,  I 
will  fubjdin  the  candid  language  'in  which  he  goes  on.  in 
the  fame  paftage  to  exprefs  himfelf  concerning  it  : 

* For  my  own  part,’  fays  he,  c I have  never  been  able  to 

* bring  my  mind  to  any  thing  clear  and  decif.ve  on  the 
1 fubje6h  ; there  cannot  be  a more  arduous  queftion.  As 

* far  as  I can  form  an  opinion,  it  would  not  be  for  the 

* mutual  advantage  of  both  kingdoms  ; but  per&ns  more 
i able  than  I am  think  otherwife.  But  whatever  the  merits 

* of  this  Union  may  be,  to  make  it  a menace  it  muft  be 

* {hewn  to  be  an  evil,  and  an  evil  more  particularly 

* to  thofe  who  are  threatened  with  it,  than  to  thofe  who 

* throw  it  out  as  a terror.  I really  do  not  fee  how  this 
c threat  can  operate,  or  that  the  Catholics  are  more 

< likely  to  be  lofers  than  the  Churchmen.5  3 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  the  attention  of  the  Roufe, 
that  none  of  thofe  of  whom  I have  made  mention,  neither 
Sir  William  Petty , the  Irifn  Council  of  Trade,  the  two 
Houfes  of  that  Parliament  in  1703  and  1707,  nor  Mr. 

1 Trenchard , Bifhop  Berkeley , Dean  Tucker , Lord  Down- 
Jkire , or  Mr.  Burke , ever  feem  to  have  entertained  a 

fufpicion 


Second  edition,  p,  75. 
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fufpicion  of  that  new  difcovery — the  incompetency  of 
the  Irifh  Parliament. 

What  has  been  ftated  to  {hew  the  long  and  continued 
attention  which  muft  have  been  given  to  the  fubjeCt  in 
Ireland,  goes  a great  way  alfo  to  prove,  that  there  muft 
always  have  been  a great  number  of  perfons  there,  in  that 
fphere  of  life  in  which  alone  men  are  to  be  found  in  arry 
country  capable  of  underftanding  and  judging  of  fuch 
matters,  who  were  ftrongly  of  opinion,  that  a legifla- 
tive  Union  would  be  of  the  utmoft  benefit  to  theirs. 

It  has,  however,  been  very  confidently  averred,  that 
the  Irifh  in  general  have  always  been  averfe  to  a Union  ; 
infomuch  that  whenever  it  has  been  an  objeCt  there  to 
render  a new  Lord  Lieutenant  unpopular,  it  has  been 
cuftomary  to  give  out  as  a watchword,  that  he  had  been 
fent  over  for  the  purpofe  of  effecting  that  meafure.  I 
know.  Sir,  that  the  art  of  running  down  a Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  former  times  has  been  carried  to  a great  degree 
of  perfection  in  that  kingdom,  and  perhaps  it  may  not 
yet  have  fallen  into  abfolute  difufe.  But  is  it  thought 
that  fuch  a e politic  trick ’ (as  De  Foe  expreffes  himfelf 
on  a fimilar  fubjeCt)  furnifhes  a very  ferious  proof  of  the 
difinclination  of  the  majority  of  that  nation  to  the  meafure  ? 
Will  thofe  who  reafon  in  this  way  deny,  that  there  have 
been  times,  and  thofe  not  very  remote,  when  a cry  that 
the  objeCt  of  a Chief  Governor’s  million  was  what  is 
called  ( Catholic  emancipation,’  would  have  been  no  in- 
effectual means  of  exciting  the  mob  of  Dublin  againft 
him,  perhaps  of  embarratfing  or  overturning  his  govern- 
ment ? Friends  as  they  are  to  the  admiffion  of  the  Catho- 
lics to  an  equal  participation  of  political  rights,  will  they 
content  to  a fimilar  argument  being  built  againft  that 

favourite 
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favourite  objeft  of  theirs  on  fuch  a circumftance?  The 
truth  is,  catchwords  and  quaint  abftra&ions  have  a won- 
derful effedt  fometimes  on  that  multitude;  ‘ Proteflant 
c afcendancy/  and  c Catholic  emancipation/  have  each 
had  their  day, — both,  I believe,  coined  in  the  fame  mint. 

‘ Parliamentary  incompetency’  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
favourite  at  prefent ; but  that  phrafe  has  too  little  Angu- 
larity of  didtion,  and  is  too  plain,  as  well  as  too  ob- 
vioufly  falfe  in  its  meaning,  to  have  a very  long  reign. 

In  fa£l,  however,  when  artful  people  have  chofen  to 
raife  an  alarm,  or  excite  prejudices  in  Ireland  againft  a 
Union,  they  have  not  Satisfied  themfelves  with  a vague 
and  general  description  of  it  ; they  have  accompanied 
that  term  with  explanations  naturally  and  juflly  tending 
to  render  the  meafure  offenfive  and  obnoxious  to  the 
nation.  Do  we  find,  when  the  Council  of  Trade  and  the 
Parliament,  when  Molyneux , and  Berkeley , and  Lord 
Hilljborougb  recommended  it,  that  they  loft  the  good-will 
of  their  country  ? But  when,  as  in  i 759,  on  an  occafion, 
an  account  of  which  has  been  quoted  from  the  Annual 
Regifter  of  that  year,3  the  Union  fuppofed  to  be  in 
contemplation,  has  been  represented  as  a meafure  intend- 
ed to  Subject  the  Irilh  nation  * to  the  fame  taxes  with  Eng~ 
c land ; ’ when  it  has  been  reprefented,  to  ufe  the  lan- 
guage imputed  to  a learned  Gentleman  formerly  a mem- 
ber of  that  Parliament,  ‘ that  a Union  would  be  the  par- 
1 ticipation  of  Britifh  taxes  without  Britifio  trade , and  ren- 
c der  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  a wretched  colony,  govern- 
* ed  by  a few  excisemen  ;54 — one  does  not  wonder  that 
with  fuch  comments,  the  indignation  of  the  populace 

x Should 

3 Vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

4 Irilh  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xii.p,  17?,  t*8. 
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fhculd  have  been  railed  againfl  it ; though  every  body 
muft  difapprove  of  the  diforderly  violence  by  which  they 
were  prompted,  in  1759,  to  break  into  the  Houfe  01 
Lords,  and  commit  that  fort  of  grofs  and  indecent  infult 
towards  the  Throne  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which 
another  Dublin  mob,  on  a more  recent  and  lefs  excufable 
occafion,  is  Laid  to  have  pradtifed  towards  the  Chair  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

As  to  the  fuppofition  of  a univerfality  of  fentiment  at 
prefent  manifefted  in  Ireland  againfl  the  Union,  I muff 
not  expedt  that  Gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  will  pay  the 
attention  I think  they  deferve  to  my  reafons  for  diflenting 
from  it,  efpecially  as  it  was  two  months  ago5  affirmed 
in  this  place,  that  there  were  then  authentic  documents 
arrived  to  prove  the  fadl.  According  to  my  information, 
however,  at  that  time  only  certain  meetings  in  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  a few  of  the  counties  in 
Leinfter,  had  declared  any  fuch  opinion  ; Cork  had  ad- 
drefled  his  Majefty  in  favour  of  a Union,  and  if  I have 
not  been  greatly  deceived,  pretty  adlive  endeavours  had 
been  ufed,  but,  up  to  that  time  at  leaf!,  in  vain,  to  pro- 
cure addrefles  and  refolutions  againfl  it  from  various 
refpedlable  counties  in  the  north,  the  weft,  and  the  fouth. 
Since  then,  indeed,  new  addreflers  and  refolvers  have 
appeared,  but  we  have  alfo  feen  various  counter -refolu- 
tions. Thofe  of  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  firft  city  in 
magnitude  and  opulence  next  to  Dublin,  and  of  the  firft 
county,  that  of  Cork,  are  particularly  to  be  d;ftingutfhed. 

Sir,  I fhould  be  one  of  the  laft  to  treat  with  neg- 
lect the  real  fenfe  of  the  nation  on  this  or  any  fub- 

jefl; 


5 nth  February. 
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je£t;  but  which  on  this,  as  it  ihall  be  expreffed  by 
the  fuflfrages  of  its  reprefentatives,  mud  ultimately  decide 
the  quedion  ; or  to  fay,  that  even  through  fuch  irregular 
and  uncertain  organs  as  county  or  corporation  meetings, 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  worthy  of  the  mod:  ferious 
attention.  Yet  when  I look  back  on  the  hidory  of  this 
country  for  the  lad  century  and  a half,  and  on  that  of 
France  for  the  lad  decade  qf  years,  as  I fuppofe  I ought 
to  call  it ; when  I call  to  mind  the  addrefles  to  Rjchard 
Cromwell  on  his  fucceflion  to  the  Protectorate,  thofe  in 
Scotland  againd  the  Union  of  1707,  and  thofe  in  France 
calumniating  the  virtuous  and  Faint-like  Lewis  XVI.  as 
a tyrant,  and  extolling  the  bloody  Robefpierre  and  his 
affociate.s  as  the  faviours  of  their  country ; I mu(l  be  par- 
doned if  I cannot  cor.fider  fuch  aCts  and  indruments, 
however  numerous,  and  whatever  refpeCtable  names  may 
be  found  among  the  fubfcriptions  to  them,  as  very  certain 
teds  of  national  opinion.  Much  lefs  as  unchangeable 
teds;  for,  fatisfied  as  I am  of  the  importance  and  even 
necedity  of  this  meafure  for  the  fafety  of  Ireland,  I will 
rot  think  fo  ill  of  one  of  the  mod  intelligent  as  well  as  mod 
liberal-minded  nations  that  exids,  though  withal,  at  times, 
fomewhat  hady  and  irritable,  as  not' to  believe,  when  the 
arts  that  have  been  employed  to  excite  their  jealoufy  and 
alarm  their  honourable  pride  fhall  have  been  detected, 
and  the  illnfions  of  that  fophidry,  which  has  very  unfor- 
tunately been  taken  for  found  argument  by  a few  able 
rnen  among  them,  (for  what  abilities  are  proof  againd 
prejudice  and  prepofleflion  ?)  and  has  been  drefled  up 
with  all  the  (kill  and  talents  they  poflefs,  to  be  circulated 
among  the  people  at  large,  fhall  have  vanifhed  in  the 
hour  of  fober  judgment  and  reflexion;  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  prefent  opponents  will  change  their  fen- 
fiments,  and  feal  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  fecond 

thoughts. 
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thoughts,  in  matters  of  fuch  moment,  are  generally  the 
beft. 

This  the  Scotch  nation  have  fully  experienced  by  the 
blefiings  they  have  derived  from  the  Union  of  1707,  at 
firft  fo  ftrongly  oppofed  by  fo  many  people  of  every  clafs 
and  description  in  the  country.  That  this  was  the  cafe 
is  as  clear,  I believe,  as  any  hiftorical  fa&  whatever ; 
and  therefore  it  has  feemed  very  ftrange  to  me  to  hear 
the  refiftance  made  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  treated  by 
fome  Gentlemen  as  having  been  flight  and  infignificant  in 
comparifon  to  the  oppofition  now  exifting  in  Ireland  to 
the  Union  between  that  country  and  this ; and  the  mea- 
fure  reprefented  in  truth  to  have  been  the  general  wifh 
and  defire  of  the  whole  nation.  Indeed,  Sir,  miftaVen 
notions  of  the  dignity  and  advantage  of  a feparate  and 
independent  Legislature,  exclufively  their  own,  having 
exifled  among  the  Scotch,  from  the  firft  jun&ion  of  the 
two  Crowns,  in  at  lead  as  exalted  a degree  as  that  to 
which  they  are  now  carried  in  Ireland,  I do  not  un- 
derfland  upon  what  evidence  it  is  alledged  that,  even 
at  that  early  period,  that  nation  was  anxious  for  a 
complete  legijlative  incorporation  with  their  Southern 
neighbours.  James  I.  who  had  become  the  common 
Sovereign  of  both,  might  defire  it.  He  was  certainly  de- 
firous  of  a ftri&er  Union  than  the  mere  defcent  of  the 
Englifli  monarchy  upon  him  had  produced.  And  a legijlative 
Union  was  undoubtedly  in  the  contemplation  of  fome  of 
the  great  ftatefmen,  with  whom  he  feems  chiefly  to  have 
confulted  on  the  fubjeft,  particularly  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
But,  from  a confideradon  of  the  articles  agreed  to  in 
Scotland  on  that  occafion,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  a&ual 
treaty  which  became  the  Subject  of  negotiation  was  only 
of  a federal  and  commercial  kind,  and  intended  to  efta- 

blifli 
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blifh  an  equal  communication  of  civil  and  perfonal 
rights ; but  not  to  incorporate  the  Parliaments : and  the 
Parliament  of  that  country  exprefsly  declared,  during  the 
progrefs  of  the  bufinefs,  ‘ that  the  kingdom  Jbould  remain 
* an  abfolute  and  free  monarchy?6 

When,  after  the  Redoration,  in  1670,  the  Com- 
miflioners  for  both  kingdoms  came  to  treat  for  an  efficient 
incorporation  of  the  two  Legiflatures,  though  the  Scotch 
fhewed  themfelves  perfe&ly  well  inclined  to  the  ge- 
neral propofition,  yet,  by  infilling  on  terms  to  which  they 
mud  have  been  fure  England  could  never  agree,  namely, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  the  full 
number  of  their  Peers  and  Commoners,  fliould  be 
joined  to  thofe  of  England  ;7  they  feem  to  me  to  have 
proved  very  clearly  that  they  were  not  difpofed  to  negotiate 
upon  any  practicable  or  admiflible  conditions.  Accord- 
ingly, at  that  time,  the  affair  went  off  in  truth  on  the 
part  of  Scotland. 

But  to  come  to  the  treaty  which  was  carried  into  ef- 
feCt.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  truly  wife  and 
fober  men  of  the  country,  the  real  patriots  and  genuine 
ftatefmen,  and  I would  add  too,  the  men  of  the  trued 
and  mod:  elevated  and  enlightened  ambition,  earnedly 
wilhed  for  it,  and  were  vigilant  in  feizing  every  occa- 
fion  and  circumdance  which  could  tend  to  its  comple- 
tion, l mod  readily  allow.  But  that  the  fa&ious,  the 
feditious,  and  the  rebellious,  that  many  not  obnoxious  to 
fuch  charges,  but  who  had  either  confined  their  views  to 
that  limited  fphere  of  aCtion,  or,  like  the  celebrated  Flet- 
cher, poffeffing  great  and  cultivated  minds,  had  heated 

their 

6 Spottifwoode , p.  505. 

7 1 ft  November  1670.  De  Foe , p.  61. 
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their  imaginations  with  notions  of  government  incompa- 
tible with  the  ancient  inditutions  of  their  country,  or  any 
form  which  an  incorporation  of  the  two  exiding  conditu- 
tions  could  aflume,  but  which,  from  the  peculiarly  dif- 
ordered  date  of  Scotland  at  the  time — chimerical  as 
they  were — they  vainly  hoped  they  might  fee  realized  ; 
that  all  thofe  and  various  other  clades  of  men,  forming, 
perhaps,  a majority  of  the  whole,  reckoning  by  tale  in- 
dead of  weight,  by  numbers  indead  of  property,  were 
the  declared  and  active  enemies  of  the  Union,  is,  I be- 
lieve, as  certain,  as  it  is,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  manly 
and  deady  difregard  with  which  the  Adminidration  of 
that  day  treated  their  hodility  and  violence,  one  of  the  mod 
important  and  fortunate  political-  tranfa&ions  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  was  brought  to  a happy  conclu- 
fion.  I would  recommend  to  any  man  who  really  has 
doubts  on  this  point,  the  re  perufal  and  comparifon  of 
the  contemporary  authors  who  have  written  on  the  fub- 
je£t,  particularly  the  two  mod:  remarkable  among  them, 
De  Foe  the  able  hidorian  and  advocate,  and  Lockhart  the 
defamer  and  libeller,  of  the  Union. 

Permit  me  to  read  a paflage  from  another  writer  of 
the  time,  Bifhop  Burnet , as  the  matter  of  it,  I think, 
gives  us  drong  encouragement  to  cherifh  the  mod  fa- 
vourable profpeft  of  the  iflue  of  the  prefent  dill  more 
important  meafure. 

‘ The  Union,’  fays  he,  ‘ of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
* a work  of  which  many  had  defpaired,  in  which  num- 

< ber  I was  one  ; and'thofe  who  entertained  better  hopes, 

« thought  it  mud  have  run  out  into  a long  negotiation  for 
« fcveral  years ; but,  beyond  all  men’s  expe&ation,  it 

< was  begun  and  finilhed  within  the  compafs  of  one. 

< The 
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9 The  body  of  the  people  fhewed  fo  much  fullennefs,  that 
f probably,  had  any  perfon  of  authoiity  once  kindled  the 
‘ flame,  they  feemed  of  fuch  combuftible  matter,  that 
9 the  Union  might  have  call:  that  nation  into  great  con- 

* vulfions.  The  Duke  of  Queenjberry  defpaired  of  fucceed- 
4 ing,  and  one  about  him  wrote  to  the  Lord  Treafurer 
9 refpeCting  the  ill-temper  the  nation  was  generally  in, 

* and  moving  for  an  adjournment,  that  fo,  with  the  help 
‘ of  time  and  good  management,  thofe  difficulties,  which 
9 feemed  then  infuperable,  might  be  conquered.78  He> 
adds,  9 The  Lord  Treafurer  told  me  his  anfwer  was  — 
4 that  a delay  was,  upon  the  matter,  laying  the  whole 

* defign  afide.’  9 

Nay,  Sir,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  when  the  treaty 
came  to  be  debated  there,  Lord  Haver jham  appears  ex- 
prefsly  to  have  dated,  and  without  being  contradicted  by 
any  body,  9 That  though  the  articles  of  Union  were  ra- 

* tified  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  yet  the  bulk  and  body 
9 of  that  nation  feemed  to  be  again#  it.  Have  not,’  he 
faid,  9 the  murmurs  of  the  people  there  been  fo  loud  as 
9 to  fill  the  whole  nation,  and  fo  bold  too  as  to  reach  even 
c to  the  doors  of  the  Parliament  ? Has  no,t  the  Parlia- 
9 ment  itfelf  thought  fit  to  fufpend  their  beloved  claufc 
4 in  their  a£t  of  fecurity,  for  arming  their  people,  during 
9 the  feffion  ? Nay,  has  not  the  Government,  by  advice 
9 of  Parliament,  ifiued  a proclamation,  pardoning  all 
4 {laughter,  bloodfhed,  maiming,  &c.  that  is  committed 
9 upon  any  who  are  found  in  any  tumults  there  ? I do  not 
9 mention  this  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  done  in  Scot- 
4 land,  but  only  to  fhew  to  your  Lordfhips,  that  where 
9 fuch  an  unufual  proclamation  as  this  is  fet  out  by  the 

9 advice 

3 Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 

9 Ibid. 
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* advice  of  Parliament,  and  cannot  flay  for  the  forms  of 

* a law  ; when  we  know  that,  on  extraordinary  occafions, 
‘ a bill  may  be  read  three  times  in  a day ; fure,  my  Lords, 
‘ it  (hews  a very  great  ferment,  that  requires  fo  very 

* fpeedy  an  application.’1 

To  an  infinity  of  evidence  of  this  contemporaneous 
fort,  might  be  added  the  refult  of  that  evidence  as  it  has 
been  collected  by  every  hi  dorian  who  has  written  on 
the  fubjeQ:  in  later  times,  but  I will  only  mention  a fhort 
fentence  or  two  from  one  who,  in  declaring  his  opinion 
of  the  advantages  the  Union  has  produced  to  both  coun- 
tries, but  efpecially  to  Scotland,  expreiTes  himfelf  in  the 
following  ftrong  and  glowing  language  : * The  Union 
‘ of  the  two  kingdoms,  into  which  the  Englifti  entered 
< with  fo  much  facility,  and  the  Scotch  with  fo  much' re - 

* luttance , was  yet  of  infinitely  higher  advantage  to  the 

* latter  than  the  former.  An  infeparable  connexion  was 

* thereby  formed  between  them,  by  which  Scotland  was 

* to  experience  and  augment  the  happinefs,  the  glory,  and 

* the  {lability  of  England.  Thev  were  to  be  conftant 

* companions  in  profperity  and  misfortune ; and  if  Eng- 

* land  is  ever  to  perifh  like  Carthage,  Sparta,  and  Rome, 
c its  lifter  nation  will  prolong  the  ftruggle,  hold  the  for- 

* tunes  of  the  vi£tor  in  fufpenfe,  and  exert,  in  extin£tion 

* and  death,  that  elevation  of  chara&er,  and  that  difdain 
« of  a mafter,  which  diftinguilh  and  ennoble  the  revolu- 

* tions  of  her  hiftory.’* 

We  have  been  told  that  a majority  of  each  of  the  three 
clajTes  who  compcfed  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  voted 
for  the  Union.  They  did  fo ; but  it  is  remarkable,  if  you 

take 

• Continuation  of  Rapin,  vol.  xvi.  p.  365. 
a Stuart’s  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Tol.ii,  p.  5 6. 
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take  each  of  thofe  three  clafies,  which  were  called  Eftates, 
feparately,  and  fuppofe  the  concurrence  of  a majority 
of  each  neceflary,  which  perhaps  it  was, 3 that  in  each 
of  the  two  Eftates  of  commoners  that  majority  was  but 
four,  the  reft  of  the  total  majority  of  thirty-three  being 
compofed  of  twenty- five  noblemen.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  fuppofe  an  abfolute  majority  per  capita  to  have  been 
all  that  was  requifite,  then  that  total  majority  fell  ftiort 
by  four  of  the  aggregate  .number  of  the  votes  in  favour  of 
Union  on  the  divifions  in  the  two  Irifh  Houfes  taken 
together,  on  the  22d  of  January  laft,  the  fir  ft  day  the 
matter  was  agitated  there.  4 5 

It  has  been  ftated  in  this  place,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
proof  I have  mentioned,  and  the  known  fa£ts  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  the  number  of  addrefies  and  addreff- 
ers  in  Scotland  againft  the  meafure  was  comparatively 
fmall,  and  the  fymptoms  of  active  oppofition  out  of  the 
Parliament  fcarcely  any.  How  muft  the  diligent  and  ac- 
curate fpirit  of  inveftigation,  which  belongs  to  thofe  who 
made  that  aflertion,  have  deferted  them  in  their  inquiries 
on  this  occafion  ? Otherwife,  could  they  have  over- 
looked the  vaft  number  of  thofe  addrefies,  amounting  to 
between  80  and  90  5 (while  thofe  againft  the  commercial 
propofitions  in  1785,  which  were  thought  fo  numerous 
and  proved  fo  formidable,  were  in  all  but  62,  6)  and  the 
extenfive  and  diverfified  defcription  of  the  parties  fub- 
fcribing  5 barons,  heritors,  and  freeholders  of,  1 believe, 

y every 

3 Supra,  p.  11 7. 

4 In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  the  divifion  on  Lord  BellamonFs 
Amendment,  the  majority  for  the  Union  was  36,  the  numbers 
being  52  to  16. 

5 According  to  De  Foe  (p.  319  to  457),  juft  8j. 

6 Parliamentary  Regifter,  voh  xviii.  p.  a 12. 
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every  county  but  one  in  that  kingdom,  burgefles  of 
almoft  every  borough,  fynods,  prefbyteries,  and  parifhes, 
in  every  diftrict  of  the  country  ? In  fhort,  they  were  fa 
numerous,  and  fo  various,  that  it  was  not  without  colour, 
that  in  a famous  proteft,  prepared  by  the  oppofition  of 
that  day,  it  was  aflerted,  * That  the  fubjedts'of  this  nation 

* of  all  ranks  and  qualities  have  generally  {hewn  an  utter 

* averfion  to  any  fuch  Union  as  is  contained  in  the  articles 

* now  lying  before  the  Houfe.’ 7 

Then,  Sir,  as  to  the  activity  of  the  oppofition  without 
doors,  have  the  accounts,  contained  in  the  authors  I have 
quoted,  in  Burnet,  Lockhart,  and  De  Foe , entirely  efcaped 
thofe  gentlemen  j of  the  riots  at  Edinburgh,  the  infur- 
region  at  Glafgow,  the  army  of  7000  men  in  the  Weft, 
ready  and  on  the  wing  to  advance  to  the  Capital  and  dif- 
perfe  the  Parliament  ? 8 Thank  God,  we  have  feen  no- 
thing of  any  attempt  towards  fuch'  treafonable  methods  of 
controlling  the  deliberations  of  the  Irifh  Legiflature  on 
this  occafion. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  anfwer  the  obfervation,  that  the 
addrefles  were  in  general  (they  were  not  all  fo)  againft 
the  terms  of  the  Union  contained  in  the  articles  ? Surely,  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  or  at  lead  till  lately  it  could  not 
have  been  imagined,  that  many  perfons  fhould  have  been 
found  to  join  in  objecting  to  entertain  or  deliberate  upon 
a mere  general  propofition  of  Union  undefined  by  any 
fpecific  terms  whatever.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
framers  and  inftigators  of  thofe  addrefles  objected  princi- 

pally 


7 Lockhart , p.  298. 


8 Ibid.  p.  283. 
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pally  to  that  ejfential part  of  the  articles,  the  incorporation 
of  the  Legiflatures. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  a much  ftronger  prejudice,  a 
much  more  violent  fpirit,  difcovered  themfelves  againft 
the  Scotch  Union  than  it  has  been  podible  to  excite  in 
Ireland  on  the  prefent  occafion.  The  fame  prejudice 
certainly  continued  for  a few  years  afterwards,  fomented 
by  the  partifans  of  the  exiled  family,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  who  wifhed  to  thwart  the  exifting  adminiftration, 
on  the  other  ; and  this  prejudice,  no  doubt,  contributed 
very  much  to  increafe  the  temporary  infatuation  of  the 
Scotch  Lords  in  1713,  who,  on  the  occafion  of  the  malt^ 
tax  1 mentioned  fome  time  ago,  moved  for  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  Union. 

But  the  good  fer.fe  of  that  nation,  and  their  early  feeling 
of  the  benefits  daily  accruing  to  them  from  the  meafure, 
foon  appear  to  have  made  converts,  even  of  the  ft  ill  nu- 
merous clafs  of  adherents  to  James.  A molt  ftriking  fa£t 
in  proof  of  this  was  mentioned  in  a former  debate  by 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  ftate  authorities  for  a cir- 
cumftance  fo  well  known  to  many  perfons  converfant  ia 
the  events  of  thofe  times  ; but  from  his  not  having  done 
fo,  occafion  was  taken  to  fugged  a doubt  concerning  it.  9 

A few  words  will  take  away  every  pretext  for  any  fuch 
doubt.  The  fael  dated  was,  that  the  Pretender  in  1715, 
two  years  only  after  the  affair  of  the  malt,  knowing  the  , 
refiftance  to  the  Union  which  had  been  fo  very  general 
throughout  Scotland  at  the  time  it  was  in  agitation,  had, 

in, 

t 7th  February,  Parliamentary  Regifter,  vol.  vii.  p.  734 
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in  the  manifeflo  he  was  about  to  ifiue,  declared  his  purpofe 
to  be  that  it  (hould  be  diffolved,  but  that  upon  better  in- 
quiry he  difcovered  that  the  country  had  already  become  fo 
fenfible  of  its  beneficial  confequences,  that  fuch  a declara- 
tion would  injure  his  caufe,  and  that  he  had  therefore 
altered  his  defign,  and  omitted  the  intended  claufe  in  his 
proclamation. 

Now,  Sir,  this  fa£t,  befides  other  proof,  is  completely 
eftablifhed  by  an  extra&  lately  printed  in  Dr.  Somerville’s 
Hiftory  of  Queen  Anne  from  the  manufcript  Memorials 
of  Sir  John  Clerky  a gentleman  of  chara£ter  and  emi- 
nence in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  member  of  the  lafl 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  much  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  principal  perfons  concerned  in  Scotch  affairs 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  and  for  many  years  afterwards. 
Thofe  Memorials  were  written  frefli  as  the  events  occurred, 
for  the  ufe  and  inftru&ion  of  his  own  family.  The  words 
of  the  manufcript  are  thefe  ; ‘ The  Scots  were  fo  fenfible 

* of  the  benefit  of  the  Union,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
‘rebellion,  in  1715,  the  Pretender  was  obliged  to  alter 

* that  part  of  his  proclamation  which  promifed  to  repeal 

* the  Union,  and  to  exprefs  his  determination  to  leave  it 

* to  the  decifion  of  Parliament/ 1 

The  apprehenfions  of  inconvenience  to  Great  Britain 
which  I have  heard  ftated,  have  been,  1 ft,  removal  of 
capital ; 2d,  the  increafed  numbers  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons j 3d,  fome  fuppofed  incongruity  between  the  na- 
tional habits  and  character  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  of  thofe  of  this  country,  which  may  occafion  an  inju* 
rious  change  in  the  character,  modes,  and  principles  of 

deliberation 


1 Somerville* s Hiftory  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  228.  Note  4. 
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deliberation  and  decifion  of  our  Legiflature.  lo  tbefe 
I may  add  an  objection  which  is  of  a general  nature,  and 
not  applicable  more  to  the  cafe  of  the  one  country  than 
to  that  of  the  other  ; viz.  4th,  that  a Union  on  the  bafis 
of  the  Refolutions  now  before  us  will  be  iroperfeft. 

i.  As  to  the  removal  of  capital,  I will  only  fay  a 
fingle  word  or  two,  in  addition  to  what  I have  already 
very  fhortly  obferved  on  that  fubjedt  ; 2 namely,  that  if 
there  is,  in  the  overflowing  capital  of  this  country,  a 
great  deal  beyond  what  is  engaged  in  its  commerce  and 
agriculture,  that  furplus  cannot  be  more  advantageoufly 
laid  out  for  Great  Britain  than  by  the  employment  of  it 
in  what  will  then  make  a part  of  one  and  the  fame 
kingdom.  We  are  indeed  told,  ‘ that  the  capital  of 
* England  is  fo  fully  employed,  that  there  is  none  to 
‘ fpare/  3 But  I know  not  how  that  opinion  is  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  eagernefs  with  which,  to  this  moment, 
we  fee  men  ready  to  engage  large  fums  in  every  new 
fpeculation  affording  a reafonable  prcfpedh  of  fecurity 
for  their  principal,  though  with  a very  moderate  interefl 
upon  it — many  people  of  late,  to  a great  extent  of  ad- 
venture, running  the  hazard  of  failure  altogether,  and 
yet  agreeing  to  confine  their  returns,  whatever  may  be 
the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  within  the  narrowed 
limits  of  what  is  ufually  confidered  as  fair  mercantile 
profit,  nrrny  to  iq,  4 fome  even  to  5,  percent.  How 

is 

2 Supra,  p.  31,  32. 

3 Mr.  Fo/ier's  Speech,  p.  86. 

4 Ten  per  cent,  is  the  dividend  to  which,  I believe.  Parliament 
has  of  late  confined  moll  of  thofe  enterprifes  to  which  its  fandtion 
has  been  given. 
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is  it  to  be  reconciled  to  the  daily  inveftments  of  large 
fums  in  the  flocks,  while  the  dividends  amount  to  little 
more  than  5 per  cent.  ?3 *  5 or  to  the  known  fa£l,  that  an  im~ 
menfe  proportion  of  the  trade  of  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, I fear  no  inconfiderable  fliare  of  that  of  the  enemy, 
is  carried  on  with  Britifh  capital  ; not  to  mention  what, 
even  under  the  prefent  forbidding  circumftances,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  Ireland  itfelf  ? 6 

2.  Some  Gentlemen  dread  the  acceffion  of  a hundred 
members(I  fpeak,  as  they  did,  hypothetically)to  the  Britifli 
Parliament.  This,  it  is  thought,  may  change  the  call  and 
quality  of  this  Houfe  as  a public  aflembly,  and  render  it 
too  popular  and  tumultuous* 

Sir,  I will  not  deny  that  I have  felt  fome  difficulty 
©n  this  part  of  the  fubjedl.  Indeed  I fhould  be  afhamed 
to  diffemble  any  obje£tion  which  may  have  weighed  with 
me,  in  a cafe  where  I look  upon  it  as  a duty, — it  is  fo, 
undoubtedly,  in  all  deliberations  here, — but  in  a peculiar 
degree  as  a duty,  to  examine  the  queftion,  not  as  an 
advocate,  and  for  defence,  but,  as  far  as  I am  capable, 
as  a judge  who  is,  in  bis  fhare  and  proportion,  to  decide 
upon  it. 

But,  Sir,  I have  confidered,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this,  at  mod,  is  but  a conjedlural  difadvantage,  and  of  a 
very  fecondary  fort  at  all  events,  when  balanced  againffc 

the 

3 They  now  fall  fhort  of  it. 

6 I believe  the  commerce  of  Ireland  has  always  been  carried  on 

in  a very  con fider able  proportion  with  England  capital.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  in  the  laft  century,  faid,  ‘ The  ftock  which  drives  the 
‘ foreign  trade  of  Ireland  doth  near  half  of  it  belong  to  thofe  who 

* live  out  of  Ireland.’  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  p.  90. 
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the  calamity  of  reparation,  which  I think  I fee  is  already 
put  into  the  oppofite  fcale. 

I have  alfo  recollected,  that  by  the  original  principle 
of  our  conftitutien,  the  Crown,  and  of  courfe  the  Englifh 
Parliament,  could  increafe,  without  any  fixed  limitation, 
the  number  cf  reprefentative  members  ; that  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  defcendants,  this  pre- 
rogative was  exercifed  to  a great  extent  and  without 
inconvenience — I may  fay  to  the  improvement  of  this 
branch  of  the  Legiilature  ; that  the  fame  power  conti- 
nued to  exifl  till  the  Union  with  Scotland,  in  which 
country  it  alfo  obtained,  and  had  been  exercifed  from 
time  to  time  j that  in  like  manner  the  incorporation 
on  that  occafion  of  forty-five  new  members  with  the 
former  number  in  England  has  produced  no  fuch  incon- 
venience as  is  fuggefted  ; and  laftly,  that  I have  not  ob- 
ferved  or  heard  that  the  great  and  frequent  flu&uation 
in  the  attendance  here  from  under  a hundred  to  perhaps 
five  hundred  and  upwards,  has  been  the  caufe  of  any 
eflentiai  diftin£lion  in  the  nature  of  parliamentary  mea- 
fures,  confidered  in  a conftitutional  view  ; for  I do  nGt 
think  we  are  to  be  guided,  in  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, by  any  confideration  of  the  effects  of  fuch  fluc- 
tuations, as  to  party,  to  points  of  a momentary  na- 
ture, or  to  what  are  fometimes  called  trials  of  ftrength 
between  individuals,  or  this  and  that  clafs  of  men,  on 
matters  not  of  important  confequence  to  the  flate  and 
the  community. 

3.  The  next  apprehenfion  I am  not  fure  whether  I 
rightly  underftand  ; but  I think  it  was  flated  as  if  it  were 
conceived  that  the  habits  and  turn  of  the  Irifh  Gentlemen 

whe 
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who  may  be  ele£ted  to  the  common  Parliament*  were  likely 
to  be  fuch  as  to  lower  the  ftandard,  as  it  were,  of  Britifh 
reprefentation.  I think  it  was  faid,  that  they  are  not  of 
a fubftance  and  materials  which  can  fafely  coalefce  with 
this  Parliament  $ that  they  would  corrupt  and  contami- 
nate the  whole  mafs.  Sir,  I believe  nobody  imagined 
that  in  fo  liberal  and  refpe£table  a quarter  as  that  from 
whence  this  obfervation  came,  it  was  meant  to  exprefi 
any  fentiment  derogatory  to  the  general  and  natural  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Irifh  nation.  I prefume  the  idea  was, 
and  iuch  indeed  was,  I think,  the  effect  of  the  language 
in  which  it  was  conveyed,  that,  partly  from  the  imputed 
corruption  of  Irifh  politics,  partly  from  the  favage  ig- 
norance, and  barbarity  of  the  lower  orders  of  people 
there,  partly  from  the  inveteracy  of  religious  animofity, 
it  was  too  probable,  that  the  generality  of  the  perfons 
returned  for  Ireland  would  bring  with  them  modes  of 
thinking  and  adding,  lefs  pure,  lefs  rational,  lefs  difpaf- 
fionate,  than  thofe  which  this  hypothefis  feems  to  affume 
as  prevailing  in  this  kingdom. 

But,  Sir,  however  much  difpofed  I feel  myfelf  to 
think  with  juft  refpe£t  of  .the  virtue  and  underftand- 
ing  of  Britifh  Legiflators,  I muft  beg  leave  to  fay, 
that  if  the  Honourable  Gentleman  to  whom  I al- 
lude had  been  'well  acquainted,  which  he  profefied 
not  to  be,  with  that  clafs  of  men  in  Ireland,  from 
among  whom  the  reprefentatives  would  of  courfe  be 
for  the  moft  part  feledhed,  he  could  not  have  fuffered  fo 
idle  a fuggeftion  to  enter  his  mind.  Vulgar  prejudice 
and  national  complacency  do,  with  the  vulgar  of  all 
countries,  eftablifh  a fort  of  general  imprefTion  of  infe- 
riority in  the  moral  and  intelle&ual  qualities  of  neigh.- 
bouring  nations.  I truft  the  members  of  this  Houfe 

are 
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are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  fuch  impreflions.  For  my 
part,  I am  well  perfuaded  Ireland  is  likely  to  furniftx 
at  leaft  her  fair  proportion  of  genuine  worth  and  genuine 
wifdom  to  the  common  (lock  of  the  imperial  Parliament ; 
and  that  whatever  defeCts  may  be  fuppofed  to  belong  to 
the  modes  and  practice  of  leglflation  there,  they  arife 
from  the  nature  of  a local,  a§  connected,  in  the  manner 
I have  endeavoured  to  explain,  with  an  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  are  in  no  refpeCt  founded  on  any  peculiar 
imperfection  in  the  defcription  of  the  individuals  who 
compofe  it.  It  has  been  well  and  juftly  obferved  in 
this  Houfe,  by  one  whofe  generous  and  elevated  fenti- 
ments  on  this  queftion  Hood  in  no  need  of  the  weight  of 
his  high  chara&er  to  imprefs  them  on  our  recollection, 

* that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  not  been  lefs  diftin- 
5 guifhed  than  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  in  correfponding 

* Rations  of  life,  for  eloquence,  for  literary  and  fcientific 

* acquirements,  and  for  thofe  talents  and  exertions 
‘ which  have  eftablifhed  the  naval  and  military  renown 
‘ of  the  British  empire.’  They  will  not,  on  their  more 
intimate  connexion  with  the  reft  of  that  empire,  for- 
feit the  pledge  and  earneft  they  have  thus  given.  Indeed, 
Sir,  we  have  already  had  fufficient  examples  in  this  very 
place  to  warrant  that  expectation  ; for  can  Great  Britain 
herfelf  boaft  of  many  of  her  Tons  who  have  more  illus- 
trated this  aflembly  than  fome  of  thofe  natives  of  that 
country,  who  in  our  own  days  have  fat  in  it,  and  who 
muft  already  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  all  who 
hear  me  ? 

4.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  Union,  as  propofed, 
will  be  imperfeCt,  and  on  that  account  not  anfwer  the 
ends  intended,  it  was,  I think,  grounded  chiefly  on  the 
diftinCtion  which  will  probably  remain,  and  to  which 

z fome 
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lome  of  the  Refolutions  point,  in  the  financial  fyftems  of 
the  two  countries.  Sir,  this  very  cbjedtion  was  made 
oh  the  part  of  England,  by  fome  Noble  Lords  in  the 
other  Houfe,  at  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Scotland. 
When  the  Treaty  came  to  be  debated  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  Lord  Haverjham , in  the  fpeech  I have  already 
mentioned,  faid,  4 There  i's  another  reafon  why  I am 
s againft  this  Union,  becaufe  I cannot  think  it  an  entire 

* Union.  The  exempting  articles,  I mean  the  twen- 

* tieth,  whereby  heritable  offices  and  fuperiorities  are 
4 referved ; and  alfo  the  cne-and-twentietb,  both  which 
4 Oliver , by  an  act  or  (late,  was  fo  wife  as  to  aboliih  ; s 
4 but  efpecially  their  a£t  for  fecuring  their  prefbyterian 
4 church  government  and  general  aiTemblies,  feem  to 
4 me  like  thofe  little  clouds  in  a warm  calm  fummer’s 
6 day,  that  are  generally  the  feeds  and  attraefives  of 
4 approaching  tempeft  and  thunder/9  This  was  one  of 
thofe  many  prophecies  which  in  the  event  have  fortu- 
nately' not  been  accompiilhed.  - Yet  the  differences 
which  were  allowed  to  continue  and  dill  remain  between 

the 

* The  wifdom  and  policy  of  abolifhing  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions was  in  the  contemplation  of  King  James,  even  before  his- 
accefiion  to  the  Crown  of  England,  as  appears  by  the  following 
remarkable  paffage  in  the  book' called  Batilicon  Doron,  addreffed 
by  him  to  his  fon  Prince  Henry  : * But  the  greateft  hinderance  to 
4 the  execution  of  our  laws  in  this  country  art:  the  heritable  (herif- 
4 doms  and  regalities,  which,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  great  men, 
4 do  rack  the  whole  country.  For  which  I know  no  prefent  re- 
4 medy,  but  by  taking  the  fharper  account  of  them  in  their  offices  ; 
4 ufing  all  punilhment  againft  the  flothful  that  the  law  will  per- 
4 mit  ; and  ever,  as- they  become  vacant  for  any  offences  commit- 
4 ted,  to  difpefe  them  never  heritably  again  ; prefling  with  time 
4 to  draw  it  to  the  laudable  cuftom  of  England,  which  ye  may 
4 the  ealilier  do,  being  King  of  both,  as  I hope  in  God  ye  lhall/ 
P.  48 

9 Continuation  of  Rapin,  vol.  xvi.  p.  33. 
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the  local  arrangements  and  inftitutions  in  Scotland  and 
England  (feveral  of  them  too,  financial)  were  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  any  that  are  either  propofed  to  be 
maintained,  or  indeed,  confidering  the  much  greater  fimi- 
larity  which  already  obtains,  can  exid  after  the  Union 
with  Ireland,  between  thofe  of  this  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  that  country. 

I believe  a perfect  uniformity  in  all  the  branches  and 
rminute  parts  of  the  frame  of  Government,  never  did  take 
place  as  to  all  the  different  diftri&s  and  divifions  of  the 
fame  country  and  nation,  unlefs  perhaps  in  fome  of  thofe 
diminutive  fovereignties  which  bear  a nearer  refemblance 
to  corporations  and  municipalities,  than  to  fuch  Hates 
as  England  and  Ireland. 

In  France,  under  the  monarchy,  though  the  general 
outline  and  diftinguifhing  features  were  in  a great  degree 
uniform  throughout  *,  yet  there  prevailed  in  the  different 
provinces,  fenechauJfevS)  balliages , &c.  of  which  that  king- 
dom was  compofed,  a remarkable  diverfity  in  regard  to 
many  important  particulars,  fuch  as  the  rights  of  proper- 
ty real  and  moveable;  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ; the 
impofition  and  amount  of  taxes,  and  fo  forth  *,  as  to 
which,  the  different  provinces  with  their  fubdivifions,  after 
their  fucceffive  incorporations  with  the  kingdom  at  large, 
retained  their  ancient  laws,  ufages,  and  cuffoms.  The 
fame  obfervation  is  true  of  the  other  great  dates  of  modern, 
Europe,  and  will  be  found  equally  fo  in  the  indances  of 
rfimilar  incorporations,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  have 
taken  place  in  ancient  Greece  and  It^ly. 

In  England  itfelf,  the  unity  of  the  government  has 
never  been  thought  imperfect,  becaufe  of  the  different 
' Sales 
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rules  of  property,  the  different  forms  and  courts  of  judi- 
cature, the  different  local  cuftoms  and  ufages,  which 
obtain  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  and  in  the  various  diftricls,  cities,  boroughs, 
liberties,  honours,  and  manors,  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James  the  Vlth  of  Scotland  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  Judges 1 gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
there  could  be  no  incorporating  Union  of  the  two  king- 
doms without  an  entire  conformity  of  law’s  in  both.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  was  of  a different  fentiment.  He  feems 
to  have  been  ftrongly  convinced  of  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  attempt  to  eftabliffi  fo  ftricb  a uniformity,  and  that 
it  was  by  no  means  neceffary.  4 It  is/  fays  he  in  his 
44  Brief  Difcourfe,  dedicated  in  private  to  his  Majefty,” 
4 a matter  of  curiofity  and  inconveniency  to  feek  either 
4 to  extirpate  all  particular  cuftoms,  or  to  draw  all  fub- 
4 je£Is  to  one  refort  of  judicature  and  feflion  $ it  fufficeth 
4 there  be  uniformity  in  the  principal  and  fundamental 
4 laws  both  eccledaftical  and  civil.’  2 Even  with  regard 
to  manners  he  obferves,  4 that  a confent  in  them  is  to  be 
4 fought  indeed  induftrioufly,  but  not  forced  ; for  that 
4 nothing  among  people  breeds  fo  much  pertinacity  in 
4 bolding  their  cuftoms  as  fudden  and  violent  offers  to 
4 remove  them.’  3 And  in  another  tracft,  ftated  4 to 
4 have  been  difperfed  for  his  Majefty’s  fervice/  after 
fome  argument  to  fhew  the  difficulty  o.f  compofing  a gene- 
ral and  uniform  code  for  the  two  kingdoms,  he  concludes, 
4 that  fuch  a general  code  would  he  too  great  a work  to 
4 embrace.’ 4 

According 

1 Co.  4 Inft.  c.  75.  p.  347- 

2 Bacon* s Works,  vol.  ii-  p.  157. 

3 Ibid.  4 Ibid.  p.  167. 
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According  to  the  judicious  reflexion  of  a modem 
author,  * Experience  has  now  happily  confirmed  the  juft- 
4 nefs  of  that  great  man’s  fentiments,  and' both  nations 
s have  reafon  to  rejoice  that  the  fubtle  reafoning  of  the 
e Judges  met  not  with  the  fame  regard  as  on  that  occa- 
c fion,  in  the  reign  of  the  great -grand-daughter  of 
* James.’ 

At  that  time,  when  the  long-proje£ted  incorporation 
came  to  be  carried  into  effect,  it  foon  appeared  that  an  en- 
deavour at  any  fuch  conformity  of  laws  would  be  attended 
with  infurmountable  difficulties.  Their  ancient  jurif- 
prudence  and  tribunals  were  therefore,  in  general,  preferv- 
ed  to  each  country,  and  even  a fundamental  difference 
fandlioned  between  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  and  eftabliffi- 
ments  of  the  one  and  the  other,  which  Lord  Bacon  feem- 
ed  to  think  fcarcely  pra&icable. 

It  remains  for  me  now,  before  I conclude,  to  fay  a 
very  fhort  word  or  two  of  the  two  counter- projects  which 
have  been  recommended  to  the  Houfe. 

The  one  is,  a repeal,  without  condition  or  diftindlion, 
pf  all  laws  in  both  countries  affe&in?  Roman  Catho- 

O 

lies,  and  a free  communication  and  permanent  fecurity 
pf  every  branch  of  trade  to  the  fiffer  kingdom.  By  thefe 
means,  it  is  faid,  you  will  produce  the  only  defirable 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Union 
of  hearts  and  affections. 

As  to  the  firft  part  of  this  fcheme,  though  I have 
declared  my  intention  on  this  occafion  to  avoid  entering 
jpto  the  general  merits  of  the  Catholic  queffion,  as  it 
- -would 
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would  ftand  on  the  fuppofition  of  a Union,  I have  no 
icruple  to  flate  my  concurrence  with  thofe  who  think  that 
an  attempt  to  grant  what  is  called  Catholic  emancipation, 
while  the  local  Parliament  remains,  v/ould  excite  fuch  a 
ftruggle  between  property  and  numbers  as  would  greatly 
aggravate  many  of  thofe  mifchiefs  wich  now  exift  in 
Ireland,  tending  to  revolution  and  feparation,  through 
the  medium  of  a civil  war  of  the  mofl  deftru£live  and 
ferocious  kind. 

I have,  in  a former  part  of  what  I have  faid,  antici- 
pated the  anfwer  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  propofal, 
and  {hewn,  that  if  we  were  inclined,  or  it  were  right  to 
grant  every  thing  that  may  flill  be  wanting  to  an  entirely 
free  trade,  we  could  not  give  permanent  fecurity  to  the 
grant  otherwife  than  by  Union. 

With  regard  to  the  union  of  hearts  and  affections,  I 
will  not  recur  again  to  any  difcuffion  of  that  fentimental 
kind  of  connexion  of  late  fo  much  talked  of  by  perfons  not 
apt  to  be  led  aflray  by  a glare  of  words,  but  w'hich,  unlefs 
arifing  from  one  of  a coarfer  hut  more  intelligible  fort  •, 
that  which  a permanent  and  unchangeable  identity  of  in- 
terefts  and  an  indiffoluble  confpiratio  et  confetifus  partium 
in  the  political  machine  have  a neceffary  tendency  to  pro- 
duce and  perpetuate  ; is,  in  my  judgment,  mere  idle 
and  unprofitable  declamation. 

The  other  project  is  the  reverfe  of  this*,  if  I have 
underflood  it,  it  might  be  thus  expreffed  : 4 Beware  of  the 
e Catholics  of  Ireland  *,  tread  back  the  rafb  and  incon- 
4 fiderate  fteps  you  have  taken  in  their  favour  ;.erafe 

* them  again  from  the  catalogue  of  eIe£lors,  and  re  enadl 

* againft  them  that  Popifh  code,  the  relaxations  of 

* which, 
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4 which,  at  lead  till  the  lad  in  1793,  have  been  the  uni- 
4 verfal  boad  and  praife  of  his  Majedy’s  reign  on  both 
4 (ides  of  the  channel  : let  there,  however,  be  this  modifi- 
4 cation  in  your  proceeding,  that  although  all  Romanids, 
4 as  they  were  called,  fhall  be  prima  facie  confidered  as 
4 having,  by  their  prefumed  (hare  in  the  late  conspiracy 
4 and  rebellion,  forfeited  all  the  privileges  their  fe£t  had 
4 recovered  within  the  lad  twenty  or  thirty  years  ; 
6 yet  each  individual  among  them  may  take  upon  himfelf 
4 the  burden  of  proving  his  innocence  of  that  charge  * 
4 and,  having  edablilhed  it  (a  jury  being  fummoned  I 
4 fuppofe  to  try  each  particular  cafe),  he  fhall  not  only 
4 be  redored  to  thofe  privileges,  but  (hall,  on  fuch  pur- 
4 gation,  be  put  individually  into  the  poffeffion  of  every 
6 right  belonging  to  Protedants.’ 

The  hardfhip,  cruelty,  impolicy,  and  impra&icability 
to  any  extent,  of  this  fcheme,  I am  fatisfied  did  not,  when 
it  was  thrown  out,  occur  to  the  Hon.  Propofer  in  the  for- 
cible manner  in  which  they  mud  imprefs  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  have  had  occafion  to  attend  much  to  the  late  hidory 
and  prefent  condition  of  that  kingdom.  But  the  number- 
lefs  difficulties  which  would  belong  to  the  execution  of  its 
detail,  in  edablifhing  again  a religious  and  Protedant, 
not  a geographical  and  Engliffi  pale,  and  in  feparating  j 
man  by  man,  as  they  (hould  prefent  themfelves  to  the  out- 
let of  that  ideal  fold  of  penalties  and  difabilities  in  which 
it  is  propofed  to  enclofe  and  coop  up  the  body  of  the 
Catholics  \ the  innocent  from  the  guilty,  the  fheep  from 
the  goats,  were  pointed  out  in  fo  clear  a manner  imme- 
diately after  the  plan  was  dated  to  the  Houfe,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to  what  was 
{hen  faid. 

Sir, 
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Sir,  I am  too  fenfible  of  the  unufual  length  of  the  in- 
trillion  I have  been  guilty  of  on  the  time  and  indulgence 
of  the  Houfe  to  continue  it  Hill  longer,  by  any  other 
apology  than  this,  that  as  it  has  certainly  not  been  my 
habit  often  to  trouble  them,  fo  it  (hall  be  my  practice 
in  future  to  avoid  trefpaffing  on  their  patience,  unlefs  per- 
haps on  fome  rare  occalions,  like  the  prefent,  where,  be- 
ing particularly  led  by  a fenfe  of  duty  to  the  confideration 
of  any  queftion  of  importance,  I may  feel  it  to  be 
an  irrefiltible  part  of  that  duty  to  fubmit  to  them  the 
grounds  of  my  opinion,  and  the  reafons  and  motives  for 
my  vote. 
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i > The  King’s  Mejfage , prefented  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas^ 

22d  January  1799. 

HlS  Majefty  is  perfuaded  that  the  unremitting  induftry,  with 
which  oilr  enemies  perfevere  in  their  avowed  defign  of  effecting 
the  reparation  of  Ireland  from  this  kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  en- 
gage the  particular  attention  of  Parliament,  and  his  Majefty  re- 
commends it  to  this  Houfe  to  confider  of  the  mod  effectual  means  , 
of  counteracting  and  finally  defeating  this  defign  ; and  he  trufts 
that  a review  of  all  the  circumftances  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred (joined  to  the  fentiment  of  mutual  affedtion  and  common 
intereft)  will  difpofe  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  manner  which  they  fhall  judge  moft  expedient,  for 
fettling  fuch  a complete  and  final  adjuftment  as  may  beft  tend  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  a connexion  eflential  for  their  comifTDn. 
fecurity,  and  to  augment  and  confolidate  the  ftrength,  power, 
and  resources  of  the  Britifh  empire. 

2.  Addrefs  thereupon  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  24th  January  1799. 

We,  your  Majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjedts,  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  afiembled,  beg  leave  to  return 
your  Majefty  the  thanks  of  this  Houfe  for  your  Majefty’s  moft 
gracious  mefiage  ; and  to  allure  your  Majefty,  that,  impreffed 
with  a deep  fenfe  of  the  magnitude  of  the  objedts  to  which  your 
Majefty  is  pleafed  to  diredt  our  attention,  and  anxious  at  all  times, 
and  particularly  at  the  prefent  crifis,  to  avail  ourfelves  of  every 
opportunity  to  improve  and  perpetuate  the  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (fo  efientiaj  to  their  common  fecurity,) 
and  to  promote  the  ftrength  apd  profperity  of  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  empire,  we  fhall  not  fail  to  enter  on  this  confideration 
A a with 
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with  all  due  difpatch,  and  with  the  diligence  and  attention" 
which  its  tranfcendent  importance  demands. 


3-  Rrfolutions , as  monied  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer , and 
mated  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe,  14 th  Feb.  1799. 

/ 

FIRST. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That,  in  order  to 
promote  and  fecure  the  etfential  interefts  of  Greaf  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  to  confolidate  the  ftrength,  power,  and  refources 
of  the  Britifh  empire,-  it  will  be  advifable  to  concur  in  fuch  raea- 
fures  as  may  belt  tend  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  fuch  manner,  and  on  fuch  terms 
and  conditions,  as  may  be  eftablifhed  by  Ads  of  .die  refpedive 
Parliaments  of  his  Majefty’s  faid  kingdoms. 

SECOND. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  it  would  be 
fit  to  propofe,  as  the  firft  article,  to  ferve  as  a bafis  of  the  faid 
Union,  that  the  faid  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fhall, 
upon  a day  to  be  agreed  upon,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by 
the  name  of  ‘ The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
‘ land.’ 

THIRD. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That,  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  it  would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that  the  fuccefiion  to  the 
monarchy  and  the  imperial  crown  of  the  faid  United  Kingdom 
fhall  continue  limited  and  fettled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  im- 
perial crown  of  the  faid  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
now  ftands  limited  and  fettled,  according  to  the  exifting  laws,  and 
to  the  terms  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

FOURTH. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That,  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  it  would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that  the  faid  United  King- 
dom be  reprefented  in  one  and  the  fame  Parliament,  to  be  ftyled, 
1 The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
‘ Ireland  $ and  that  fuch  a number  of.  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  fuch  a number  of  Members  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
as  fhall  be  hereafter  agreed  upon  by  Ads  of  the  refpedive  Parlia- 
ments as  aforefaid,  fhall  fit  and  vote  in  the  faid  Parliament  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  and  fhall  befummoned,  chofen,  and  returned,  in 
fuch  manner  as  fhall  be  fixed  by  an  Adt  of  Parliament  of  Ireland, 

previous 
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.previous  to  the  faid  Union ; and  that  every  Member,  hereafter  t©^' 
fit  and  vote  in  the  faid  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fhall, 
Until  the  faid  Parliament  fhall  otherwife  provide,  take  and  fub- 
Tcribe  the  fame  oaths,  and  make  the  fame  declarations,  as  are  by 
law  required  to  be  taken,  fubfcribed,  and  made,  by  the  Members 
of  the  Parliaments -of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

FIFTH. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  ofthis  Committee , Thai , for  the  fame'purpofey 
it  would  be  ft  to  propofe , that  the  churches  of  England  and  Irelandy 
and  the  doflrine , w or/hip  y difcipline , and  government  thereof  fhall 
be  prefer-ved  as  now  by  law  ejlablifhed. 

SIXTH. 
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Th  at  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That,  for  the  fame 
, purpofe,  it  would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds  in 
Ireland  fhall,  at  all  times  hereafter,  be  entitled  to  the  fame  pri- 
vileges, and  be  on  the  fame  footing,  in  refped  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, in  all  ports  and  places  belonging  to  Gre&t  Britain,  and  in 
all  cafes  with  refped  to  which  treaties  fhall  be  made  by  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs  or  fuccelTors,  with  any  foreign  power,  as  his  Majelty’s 
fubjeds  in  Great  Britain  : — That  no  duty  fhall  be  impofed  on  the 
import  or  export  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  any  articles 
now  duty-free  ; and  that  on  other  articles  there  fhall  be  eftablifhed, 
for  a time  to  be  limited,  fuch  a moderate  - rate  of  equal  duties  as 
fhall,  previous  to  the  Union,  be  agreed  upon  and  approved  by 
the  refpedive  Parliaments;  fu.bjed,  after  the  expiration  of  fuch 
limited  time,  to  be  dimimfhed  equally  with  refped  to  both  king- 
doms, but  in  no  cafe  to  be  increafed  : — That  all  articles,  which 
may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
foreign  parts,  fhall  be  importable  through  either  kingdom  into  the 
x)ther,  fubjed  to  the  like  duties  and  regulations  as  if  the  fame 
were  imported  diredly  from  foreign  parts  : — -That  where  any 
articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufadure  of  either  king- 
dom, are  fubjed  to  any  internal  duty  in  one  kingdom,  fuch  coun- 
tervailing duties  (over  and  above  any  duties  on  import  to  be  fixed 
as  aforefaid)  fhall  be  impofed  as  fhall  be  neceflary  to  prevent  any 
inequality  in  that  refped  : — And  that  all  other  matters  of  trade 
and  commerce,  other  than  the  foregoing,  and  than  fuch  others  as 
may,  before  the  Union,  be  fpecially  agreed  upon  for  the  due  en- 
couragement of  the  agriculture  and  manufadures  of  the  refpedive 
kingdoms,  fhall  remain  to  be  regulated  from  time  Retime  by  the 
United  Parliament, 


SEVENTH 
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SEVENTH. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee , That,  for  the  fame  puf- 
pofe , it  would  be  Jit  to  propofe , that  the  charge  arifing  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interejl , or  finking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  before  the  Union , Jhall  continue 
to  be  feparately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and.  Ireland  refpehlively  : — 
Thaty  for  a number  cf  years  to  be  hmited9  the  future  ordinary  ex- 
penfes  of  the  United  Kingdom  9 in  peace  or  war,  Jhall  be  defrayed  by 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  jointly , according  to  fuch  proportions  as 
Jhall  be  efablijhed  by  the  refpefiive  Parliaments  previous  to  the  Union  ; 
and  that , after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be  fo  limited ^ the  propor- 
tion Jhall  not  be  liable  io  be  varied , except  according  to  fucb  rules  and. 
principles  as  Jhall  be  in  like  manner  ageeed  upon  previous  to  the  Union. 

EIGHTH. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That,  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  it  would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  ju- 
rifdi<ftion,  within  the  refpective  kingdoms,  .fhall  remain,  as  now 
by  law  eftablifhed,  within  the  fame,  fubjedl  only  tofiich  altera- 
tions or  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumftances  may  ap- 
pear, to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  require. 

[Note.  The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  eighth,  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Houfe  without  amendment.] 

4.  The  Fifth  and  Seventh  Refolutions , as  amended  in  the  Houfe . 

FIFTH. 

That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it  would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that 
the  churches  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  and  the 
dodrine,  worlhip,  difcipline,  and  government  thereof,  fhall  be 
preferved  as  now  by  law  eftablifhed. 

SEVENTH. 

That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it  would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that  the 
charge  arifing  from  the  payment  of  the  intereft,  or  finking  fur.  .1 
for  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in  either 
kingdom  before  the  Union,  fliall  continue  to  be  feparately  paid  by 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  refpedively :? — That  for  a number  of 
years  to  be  limited,  the  future  expenfes  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  peace  or  war,  fhall  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
jointly,  according  to  fuch  proportions  as  fhall  be  eftablifhed  by 
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the  refpedive  Parliaments  previous  to  the  Union  ; and  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be  fo  limited,  the  mode  of  jointly 
defraying  fuch  expenfes  fhall  be  regulated  according  to  fuch  rules 
and  principles  as  fhall  be  in  like  manner  agreed  upon  previous  to 
the  Union,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablilhing  gradually  an  uniform 
fyftem  of  taxation  through  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


5 . Addrefsy  voted  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords , and  agreed  to  by  the  Corr£> 
tnonsj  zzd  April  1799. 

We,  your  Majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeds,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  afiembled, 
humbly  beg  leave  to  allure  your  Majefty,  that  we  have  proceeded 
with  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  confideration  of  the  important 
objeds  recommended  to  us  in  your  Majefty’s  Meflage  refpeding 
the  connexion  between  this  country  and  Ireland. 

We  entertain  a firm  perfuafion  that  a complete  and  entire  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  on  equal  and  liberal 
principles,  on  the  fimilarity  of  laws,  conftitution,  and  govern- 
ment, and  on  a fenfe  of  mutual  interefts  and  affedions,  by  pro- 
moting the  fecurity,  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  refpedive  king- 
doms, and  by  allaying  the  diftradions  which  have  unhappily  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  muft  afford  frefh  means  of  oppofing  at  all  times 
an  effedual  refiftance  to  the  deftrudive  projeds  of  our  foreign  and 
domeflic  enemies,  and  muft  tend  to  confirm  and  augment  the  lia- 
bility, power,  and  refources  of  the  empire. 

Impreffed  with  thefe  confiderations,  we  feel  it  our  duty  humbly 
to  lay  before  your  Majefty  fuch  propofitions  as  appear  to  us  beft 
calculated  to  form  the  balls  of  fuch  a fettlement,  leaving  it  to  your 
Majefty’s  wifdom,  at  fuch  time  and  in  fuch  manner  as  your  Majefty, 
in  your  parental  folicitude  for  the  happinefs  of  your  people,  fhall 
judge  fit,  to  communicate  thefe  propofitions  to  your  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  with  whom  we  lhall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  concur  in 
all  fuch  meafures  as  may  be  found  moft  conducive  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  this  great  and  falutary  work.  And  we  truft  that,  af- 
ter full  and  mature  confideration,  fuch  a fettlement  may  be  framed 
and  eftablifhed  by  the  deliberative  confent  of  the  Parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms,  as  may  be  conformable  to  the  fentiments,  wilhes, 
and  real  interefts  of  your  Majefty’s  faithful  fubjeds  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  may  unite  them  infeparably  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  fileflings  of  our  free  and  invaluable  conftitution, 
in  the  fupport  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  yourMajefty’s  Crown, 
and  in  the  prefervation  and  advancement  of  the  welfare  and  prof- 
perity  of  the  whole.  Britilh  empire. 
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6.  Extract  from  his  Majejly* s Speech , on  the  Prorogation  of  the 
Parliament , izth  July  1799. 

I have  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  that  internal  tranquillity  is  in 
feme  degree  reftored  in  my  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

The  removal  of  the  only  remaining  naval  force  of  the  enemy  to 
a diftant  quarter  mull  nearly  extinguish  even  the  precarions  hope 
which  the  traitorous  and  difaffedted  have  entertained  of  foreign 
afli  fiance. 

But  our  great  reliance  for  the  immediate  Safety  of  that  country 
muft  flill  relt  on  the  experienced  zeal  and  bravery  of  my  troops  of 
all  descriptions,  and  on  the  unfhaken  loyalty  and  voluntary  exer- 
tions of  my  faithful  fubjedls  in  both  kingdoms. 

Its  .ultimate  Security  can  alone  be  enfured  by  its  intimate  and 
entire  Union  with  Great  Britain  ; and  I am  happy  to  obferve,  that 
the  Sentiments  manifefted  by  numerous  and  refpedtable  descriptions 
of  my  Irifh  fubjedts  juftify  the  hope,  that  the  accomplifhment  of 
this  great  and  Salutary  work  will  be  proved  to  be  as  much  the 
joint  with,  as  it  unqueftionably  is  the  common  intereft,  of  both 
my  kingdoms. 
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S . ExtraH  from  the  Speech  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis , Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland , on  the  opening  of  the  Sejfton  of  the  Iri/h 
Parliament , zzd  January  1799. 

THE  zeal  of  his  Majefty’s  regular  and  militia  forces,  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  yeomanry,  the  honourable  co-operation  of  the 
Britifh  fencibles  and  militia,  and  the  adtivity,  fkill,  and  valour  of 
his  Majefty’s  fleets,  will,  I. doubt  not,  defeat  every  future  effort 
- of  the  enemy ; but  the  more  I have  refledted  on  the  fituation  and 
circumftances  of  this  kingdom,  confidering  on  the  one  hand  the 
Strength  and  liability  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  other  thofe  di- 
visions which  have  fhaken  Ireland  to  its  foundations,  the  more 
anxious  I am  for  Some  permanent  adjuftment  which  may  extend 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  filler  kingdom  to  every  part  of  this 
ifland. 

The  unremitting  induftry  with  which  our  enemies  perfevere  in 
their  avowed  defign  of  endeavouring  to  effedl  a Separation  of  this 
kingdom  from  Great  Britain  muft  have  engaged  your  particular 
attention*  and  his  Majefty  commands  me  to  exprefs  his  anxious 

hope. 
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hope,  that  this  confideration,  joined  to  the  fentiment  of  mutual 
affe&ion  and  common  intereft,  may  difpofe  the  Parliaments  inf 
both  kingdoms  to  provide  the  moft,  effectual  means  of  maintaining 
and  improving  a connexion  effential  to  their  common  fecurity, 
and  of  confolidating,  as  far  as  poffible,  into  one  firm  and  lafting 
fabric,  the  ftrength,  the  power,  and  the  refour.ces  of  the  Britifh 
empire. 

2.  Paragraph  in  a Motion  made  the  fame  Day , in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons , for  an  Addrefs  to  the  Crown. 

The  unremitting  activity  with  which  our  enemies  perfevere  in 
their  avowed  defign  of  endeavouring  to  eflfetft  a reparation  of  this 
kingdom  from  Great  Britain,  muft  conftantly  engage  our  moft 
earneft  attention  ; and  as  your  Majefty  has  condefcended  to  ex- 
prefs  an  anxious  hope  that  this  circumftance,  joined  to  the  fenti- 
ment of  mutual  affedtion  and  common  intereft,  may  difpofe  the 
Parliament  in  both  kingdoms  to  provide  the  moft  effectual  means 
of  maintaining  and  improving  a connexion  effential  to  their  com- 
mon fecurity,  and  of  confolidating,  as  far  as  poffible,  into  one 
firm  and  lafting  fabric,  the  ftrength,  the  power,  and  the  refources 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  we  fhall  not  fail  to  give  the  fulleft  confidera- 
tion to  a communication  of  fuch  momentous  importance. 


3.  Amendment  thereto , propofed  by  Mr.  Ponfonby,  but  rejefted. 

' i s • r / . / 

A motion  was  made,  and  the  queftion  being  put,  that  an  amend- 
ment be  made  in  the  foregoing  motion  by  inferting  after  the  word 
importance , the  following  words,  viz.  ‘ but  maintaining  the  un- 
‘ doubted  birth-right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  have  a,  free  and 
‘ independent  Legiflature,  refident  within  this  kingdom,  as  it  was 
4 afferted  by  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  in  1782,  and  acknow- 
* ledged  and  ratified  by  his  Majefty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great 
4 Britain  upon  the  final  adjuftment  of  the  difcontents  and  jealoufies 
4 then  prevailing  among  his  Majefty’s  loyal  fubjedts  of  this*coun- 
4 try 

it  paired  in  the  negative.  Ayes  105  . — Noes  106. 

And  then  the  queftion  being  put  on  the  original  motion. 

It  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

4.  Amendment  thereto,  adopted , 24 th  January  1799. 

The  Addrefs  having  been  prepared,  and  reported  24th  Ja- 
nuary 1799,  the  above  (2)  forming  the  tenth  paragraph, 

The  queftion  being  put,  that  the  faid  paragraph  ftand  part  of 
the  faid  Addrefs, 

It  palled  in  the  negative.  Noes  109,— Ayes  104. 


5.  Ext  raft 
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5 . Extract  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant*  s Speech , on  the  Prorogation  of 
the  Parliament , \Jl  June  1799. 

I have  his  Majefty  *s  particular  commands  to  acquaint  you  that 
a joint  Addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  laid  before  his  Majefty,  accompanied  by  Refolutions 
propofing  and  recommending  a complete  and  entire  Union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  eftablifhed  by  the  mutual 
content  of  both  Parliaments,  founded  on  equal  and  liberal  prin* 
ciples,  on  the  fimilarity  of  laws,  eonftitution,  and  government, 
and  on  a fenfe  of  mutual  interefts  and  affections.  His  Majefty 
will  receive  the  greatcft  fatisfa&ion  in  witneffing  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  a fyftem,  which,  by  allaying  the  unhappy  diftra&ions  too 
long  prevalent  in  Ireland,  and  by  promoting  the  fecurity,  wealth, 
and  commerce  of  his  refpeCtive  kingdoms,  rauft  afford  them  at  all 
times,  and  efpecially  in  the  prefent  moment,  the  belt  means  of 
jointly  oppofing  an  effectual  refiftance  to  the  deftruCtive  projects 
of  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies ; and  his  Majefty,  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  his  people,  mult  look  forward  with  earneft  anxiety 
to  the  moment  when,  in  conformity  to  the  fentiments,  wilhes, 
and  real  interefts  of  his  fubjeCts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they 
may  all  be  infeparably  united  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  bleflings 
of  a free  eonftitution,  in  the  fupport  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  Majefty’s  Crown,  and  in  the  prefervation  and  advancement  of 
the  welfare  and  profperity  of  the  whole  Britilh  empire. 

I feel  moft  fenfibly  the  arduous  fituation  in  which  I am  placed, 
and  the  weight  of  the  truft  which  his  Majefty  has  impofed  upon 
me  at  this  moft  important  crilis  ; but  if  I Ihould  be  fo  fortunate 
as  to  contribute  in  the  lmalleft  degree  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  great 
meafure,  I fhall  think  the  labours  and  anxiety  of  a life  devoted 
to  the  fervice  of  my  country  amply  repaid,  and  fhall  retire  with 
the  confcious  fatisfa&ion  that  I have  had  fome  Ihare  in  averting 
from  his  Majefty’s  dominions  thole  dangers  and  calamities  which 
have  overfpread  fo  large  a portion  of  Europe. 


No. 
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i.  Extract  from  the  Records  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland. 

At  Edinb.  the  eighth  day  of  September,  one  thoufand  ftven 
hundred  and  two  years. 

Sederunt. 

Lo.  Chancellor*  E.  Buchan,  Lo.  Polwarth, 

M.  Lothian,  Vif.  Tarbat,  Lo.  Advocat. 

E.  Crafurd,  Vif.  Rofbery,  Lo.  Provelt  of  Edin. 

E.  Marr, 

LETTER  from  the  Queen  to  the  Councill  for  calling  and 
indidting  a new  Parliament  read  and  order’d  to  be  recorded, 
whereof  the  tenor  followes. 

Sic  fupra  fcribitur , Anne  R. 

* Right  truftie,  &c.  Wee  greet  yow  well ; Haveing  upon 
4 weighty  confiderationes  thought  fitt  to  call  a Parliament  of  that 
4 our  ancient  kingdome  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  the  twelth  day  of 

* November  nixt  enfueing  the  date  hereof;  Wee  have  now  fei}t 
4 yow  here  inclofed  a Proclamation  to  be  ifhued  for  that  pur- 
4 pofe ; which  yow  are  to  take  care  to  be  timely  publifhed  with 
4 ail  the  folemnities  ufuall  upon  the  like  occafiones,  for  doeing 
4 whereof  this  fhall  be  your  warrant ; and  fo  Wee  bid  yow  hear- 
4 tily  farewell.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Windfour  Caftle,  the 

* 25 th  day  of  Auguft  1 70a,  and  of  our  rigne  the  firft  year,  By 
4 her  Maj^ftie’s  command,  Jic  fubfcribitur 

4 Queensberry.* 

Proclamation  under  her  Majeftie’s  royall  hand  calling  Sc  in- 
dicting the  laid  new  Parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  the  twelth 
November  nixt ; and  the  famen  faeing  read  in  their  prefence,  the 
Councill  ordained  the  faid  Proclamation  to  be  recorded,  printed, 
and  publifhed,  at  the  marcat  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the 
marcat  erodes  of  the  remanent  head  burghs  of  the  feverall  fhyres 
& ftewartries  of  this  kingdome.  And  appoints  her  Majeftie’s 
Solicitors  to  tranfmit  copies  therof  to  the  refpedtive  Shirriffs  and 
Stewarts  of  this  kingdome,  to  the  effedt  they  may  conveen  the 
free  holders  within  ther  refpedtive  bounds,  and  the  magiftrats  of 
their  refpedtive  burghs  their  toune  councills,  furth  with  to  eledt 
their  refpedtive  Commiffioners  to  the  enfueing  Parliament.  Off 
the  which  Proclamation  the  tenor  folloes. 

4 Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Brittaine, 

8 France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  all  and 
4 fundrie  our  good  fubjedts  whom  thefe  prefents  doe  or  may 

M $ 4 concernc 
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* concerne,  greeting ; Whereas  the  late  Parliament  of  that  our 

* ancient  kirgdome  is  by  our  authority  diffolved  ; and  confider- 
4 ing  that  Wee  are  ingadged  at  prefent  in  a molt  juft:  and  neeef- 

* fary  warr ; and  that  by  ads  paft  in  the  Parliament  both  of 
Scotland  and  England  Wee  are  impowered,  & have  accord- 

4 ingly  nominat  Commiffioners  to  treat  of  an  Union  betwixt 
4 thefe  our  kingdomes,  Sc  of  other  things,  matters,  Sc  caufes  ; 
4 relateing  therto ; conforme  to  the  tenors  of  the  faids  ads,  the 
4 consffufion  of  which  Union  to  be  eftabliffied  and  ratified  in 
4 both  Parliaments,  will  undoubtedly  conduce  to  the  lafting 
4 peace  8c  wellfare  of  both  kingdoms  ; for  which  cauffes,  and 
4 that  Wee  judge  it  necefiary  ther  ffiould  be  a Parliament  in  being 
4 to  meett  on  fuch  occafieme  as  may  requyre  it,  Wee  have  ther- 
4 fore  thought  fitt  to  call  a Parliament  of  that  our  kingdome  to 
4 meet  at  our  city  of  Edinburgh  upon  the  twelth  day  of  Novem- 
4 her  nixt  enfueing  the  date  of  thefe  prefents  : Wee  doe  ther- 
4 fore  requyre  Sc  command  all  Dukes,  Marqueffes,  Earles, 

4 VilcounU,  Lords,  and  Officers  of  State  of  our  laid  kingdome, 

4 to  be  prefent  & attend  at  that  dyet ; and  Wee  doe  alfo  re- 
4 quyre  & command  all  our  Shirriffs  in  the  feverall  ffiyres  8c 

* their  deputes  furth  with  to  call  8c  conveen  all  the  freeholders 
4 in  the  refpedive  ffiyres,  to  the  end  that  according  to  the  lawes 

* 8c  ads  of  Parliament,  elediones  may  be  made  of  fitt  perlbnes 
4 to  be  Commiffioners  for  this  Parliament.  And  Wee  doe  lyk- 

* ways  requyre  Sc  command  our  royal  burrowes  to  make  choife- 

* of  Commiffioners  accordingly  ; & them  8c  all  perfones  haveing 
4 intreft  to  attend  this  our  Parliament  under  the  paines  contained 
4 in  our  lawes  made  theranent ; and  to  the  effed  all  our  good 
4 fubjeds  may  have  nottice  of  this  our  royal  will  8c  pleafure, 

4 Wee  doe  hereby  command  our  Lyon  King  of  Armes,  8c  his 

* bretheren  Heraulds,  Macers,  Purfevants  and  Meffengers  at 
4 Armes,  to  make  timeous  proclamatrone  of  thefe  prelents  at  the 

marcat  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  & at  the  marcat  croffes  of  the 
4 head  burghes  of  the  feverall  ffiyres  of  that  our  ancient  king- 
4 dome.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Windfour  Caftle,  the  25th  Au- 
4 gull  1 702,  & of  our  reigne  the  firft  year.  By  her  Majeftie,  j?c 
4 fubjcribititr 

* Queensberry.* 


2.  Commijfion  by  the  Freeholders  of  Edinburgh /hire. 

4 Be  it  knowen  to  all  men  by  thir  prefent  letters,  Wee  the 
4 barrons  8c  freeholders  of  the  ffiereffdome  of  Edinburgh 
4 principall,  being  mett  8c  conveened  within  the  Parliament 
4 Howfe  thereof,  to  the  effed  underwritten,  be  vertue  of  inti- 
4 matione  and  advertifement  from  the  ffiireff  principall  and  his 
‘ deputy  ; and  wee  takeing  to  our  confideratioune  that  the  laft 
4 Parliament  is  diffolved,  and  that  ther  is  ane  new  Parliament  in- 

* di&ed 
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* Aided  by  her  Majcfty  Queen  Ann,  to  meet  att  Edinburgh  on 
4 the  twelth  day  of  November  nixt  to  come  ; and  that  it  i£ 
4 necefiar  wee  have  four  commiflioners  eleded  to  reprefent  this 

* fbyre  in  the  faid  Parliament,  and  feverall  meetings  and  fef- 
4 fiones  therof;  and  wee  being  firft  qualified  by  fwearing  the 
4 oath  of  aledganes  to  her  Majefty  Queen  Ann,  and  fubfcryve- 
'*  ing  the  fame  with  the  afliirance  ; and  haveing  knawledge  of 
4 the  fidelitie,  fittnefs,  and  abilitie  of  the  perfones  underwritten, 
4 to  the  elfed  aftermentionat : Wee  have  therfore  nominated, 

4 eleded,  and  chofen,  and  heirby  nominats,  elcdis,  & choifes, 

4 Sir  Robert  Dundafs  of  Arnefton,  ane  of  the  Senators  of  the 
4 Colledge  of  Juftice;  Sir  James  Primrofe  of  Caringtoun,  Sir 
4 Robert  Dickfone  of  Inverefk,  ar.d  George  Lockhart  of  Carn- 
4 wath,  to  be  our  four  Commiflioners  to  reprefent  the  faid  fhyre 
4 in  the  next  enfewing  Parliament  and  feverall  meetings  and  ief- 
4 fiones  there:',  to  whom  wee  heirby  give  full  power,  warrand, 
4 and  commiflione,  to  compear  for  the  faid  fliyre  in  the  faid  nixt 
4 Parliament  and  feverall  meetings  and  fefliones  therof;  and  ther 
4 to  meet,  confult,  and  aflemble  with  the  noblemen  and  others 
4 Commiflioners  for  the  ihyres  and  royal  1 burghes.  of  this  king- 
4 dome,  and  to  fitt  in  the  faids  meetings  and  feflidnes  pf  Parlia-' 
4 ment ; and  conferr,  treate,  vott,  confult,  and  determine  in  all 
4 poynts,  ads,  and  effaires,  that  fhall  happen  to  be  debated, 
4 proponed,  and  concluded  in  the  faids  meetings  and  fefliones  of 
4 Parliament  ; and  all  and  everie  thing  to  doe  therin,  ficklvk 
4 and  as  freelie  in  all  rel'peds,  and  to  all  intentis  and  purpofes, 
4 as  any  other  CommiflioQer  for  this  fhyre,  or  any  other  Com* 

4 miffioner  within  this  kingdome  hes  done  or  may  doe  in  the  lyke 
4 caices.  And  for  the  mair  fecuritie,  we  confent  thir  prefents  be 
4 infert  & regiftrat  in  the  bookes  of  Parliament,  &c.’  Dated 

* 30th  September  lyoz. 

3.  Commijfion  by  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh. 

4 Be  it  knowen  to  all  men  be  thir  prefents,  Us  the  Lord  Pro- 
4 volt,  Baillies,  Council  and  Deacons  of  crafts  ordinar  and  extra- 
4 ordinar  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh  ; forafmuchas  it  having 
4 pleafed  the  Queen’s  Majefty  to  call  a Parliament  of  this  king- 
4 dom  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  upon  the  twelth  day  of  November 
4 nixt  enfueing  the  dait  of  thir  prefents;  therefor  wit  ye  us  to 
4 have,  nominate,  conftitut,  and  ordained,  likeas  we  be  thir  pre- 
4 fents  nominate,  conftitut,  and  ordainc  Sir  Patrick  Johnfton 
4 prefent  Lord  Frovoft  of  Edinburgh,  and  Robert  Inglis,  gold- 
4 fmith,  and  prefent  Deacon  Conveener  of  the  incorporations 
4 thereof,  to  reprefent  us  as  our  Commiflioners  in  the  faid  Par- 
4 liament,  giving,  granting,  and  committing  to  them  our  very 
4 full,  free,  plain  power,  exprefs  bidding,  mandament  and  charge, 

4 for  us  in  our  names  and  upon  our  behalf,  to  meet  and  con- 

* veen  with  the  remanent  Commiflioners  of  the  free  royall  bur- 
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* rows  of  this  Kingdom  in  the  faid  enfueing  Parliament,  to  be 
4 holden  at  Edinburgh  the  faid  twelth  day  of  November  nixt, 
4 with  continuation  of  dayes,  and  there  in  our  names  and  upon 
4 our  behalf  to  fitt,  treat,  reafon,  vote,  and  conclude  upon  all 
c and  whatfomever  maitters  that  fhall  happen  to  be  proponed  and 
4 treated  upon  in  the  faid  Parliament ; firm  and  liable  holding, 
4 and  for  to  hold  all  & whatfomever  our  faias  Commifiioners 
4 does  in  the  premifes,  in  fo  far  as  may  concerne  the  glory  of 
4 God,  the  Queen’s  honour,  the  wellfare  of  the  kingdom,  this 
4 church,  and  eftate  of  burrowes.  Attour  we  teftifye  our  faid 
4 Commifiioners  to  be  men  fearing  God,  of  the  true  Proteftant 
4 religion  prefently  profefled  and  authorized  be  the  laws  of  this 
4 kingdom  without  fufpicion  in  the  contrare  ; the  one  a merchant, 
4 the  other  a tradfman,  inhabitants  within  this  burgh,  bearing  all 
4 portable  charges  with  their  neighbours,  and  are  fuch  as  may 
4 tyne  and  win  in  all  our  affaires.  In  witnefs  wherof,  &c.  & c/ 
Dated  nth  September  1702. 


No.  IV.  Pages  24,  57. 

1 . Refolutions  of  a Meeting  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of 
Louth . 

AT  a numerous  and  refpedtable  meeting  of  the  Freeholders  of 
the  county  of  Louth,  held  at  Dundalk,  Monday,  January  14, 
1799,  the  following  Refolutions  were  unanimoufly  agreed  to  : — 

John  M‘Clintock,  jun.  Efq.  High  Sheriff,  in  the  chair  : 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  free- 
holders and  burgefles  of  Ireland,  to  exprefs  their  fentiments  on 
the  fubjedt  of  a Union. 

That  our  Reprefentatives  were  not  empowered  at  their  eledlion 
to  furrender  the  conftitutional  privileges  of  their  conftituents. 

That  the  rapid  improvement  of  this  kingdom  fince  the  date  of 
her  legiflative  independence  clearly  evinces,  that  an  independent 
Irifh  Legifiature  is  as  necefiary  as  Britifh  connexion  to  the  prof- 
perity  of  Ireland 

That  a Union  would  not  only  deprive  us  of  many  of  our  dearelt 
rights,  but  render  the  enjoyment  of  the  remainder  precarious 
and  uncertain,  and  would  for  ever  deftroy  the  fecurity  that  Ire- 
land now  pofiefles  for  their  continuance. 

That  it  s impolitic  and  unwife  to  agitate  at  this  time  aqueltion 
that  may  lead  to  a recurrence  to  firft  principles. 

That, 
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That,  firmly  attached  as  we  are  to  Britifh  connexion,  we  do 
totally  difapprove  of  the  plan  of  a Legiflative  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

That  thefe  our  fentiments  be  communicated  to  our  Reprefent- 
atives,  in  whofe  attachment  to  the  conftitution  and  true  interefts 
of  Ireland  we  have  the  molt  firm  reliance. 

2.  Anfvuer  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Fojier , Speaker  of  the  Irifh 

Houfe  of  Commons , on  receiving  the  Communication  of  the  fore- 
going Refolutions . 

(Gentlemen,  I thank  you  for  your  fentiments,  and  it  is  a great 
fatis faction  to  me  to  find  my  opinions  ftrengthened  by  your  ex- 
plicit declaration,  that  an  Irifh  independent  Legiflature  is  as  ne- 
cefiary  as  Britifh  connexion  to  the  profperity  of  Ireland.  The 
Houfe  of  Commons  have  faid  fo  in  ftrong  language,  when  they 
ftated  to  his  Majefty  in  1782,  that  the  very  efience  of  our  liber- 
ties exifts  in  the  right  of  a foie  Legiflature — the  Parliament  of 
Ireland — a right  which  they  then  claimed  on  the  part  of  all  the 
people  as  their  birthright,  and  which  they  declared  to  his  Majefty 
they  could  not  yield  but  with  their  lives.  I joined  in  that  ftate- 
ment — and  we  were  afterwards  told  from  the  Throne  that  both 
countries  had  pledged  their  good  faith  to  each  other,  that  their 
belt  fecurity  would  be  an  inviolable  adherence  to  that  compact ; 
and  we  were  defined  to  convince  the  people  that  the  two  king- 
doms weie  then  one,  indiflfolubly  connected  in  unity  of  conftitu- 
tion and  unity  of  intereft.  Nothing  then  remains  to  ftrengthen 
our  Union— we  have  adhered  to  that  compact,  fo  has  Great 
Britain,  and  we  have  rifen  to  profperity  with  a rapidnefs  be 
yond  examp!e  fince  it  was  made.  I fee  no  circumftance  either 
of  imperial  concern  or  local  necefiity,  which  can  juftify  our  at- 
tempting a change,  much  lefs  fuch  a change  as  would  annihi- 
late that  birthright,  by  the  confirmation  of  which  our  trade  and 
manufactures  felt  a fecurity  that  immediately  roufed  a happy 
fpirit  of  exertion,  the  furrender  of  which  would  not  only  make 
the  employment  of  thofe  exertions  precarious,  but  would  equally 
take  away  all  fecurity  of  permanence  from  every  advantage 
which  any  perfons  might  be  ignorantly  deluded  into  a hope  of 
from  the  projected  meafure  of  a Legiflative  Union-  In  truth,  I 
fee  much  danger  and  a probable  decreafe  to  our  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, from  the  meafure  ; and  I cannot  conceive  any  one 
advantage  to  them  from  it.  If  the  linen  manufacture  lefts  at  all 
on  any  compaCt,  that  compaCt  was  made  w’ith  the  Irifh  Parlia- 
ment, the  extinction  of  which  takes  awray  a fecurity  we  have 
found  adequate,  and  leaves  it  without  the  protection  of  its  na- 
tural guardians,  who  by  their  , vigilance,  their  regulations,  and 
their  bounties,  have  more  than  doubled  its  exports  within  a few 
years  paft.  As  an  Iiifhman,  then,  1 fhould  oppofe  the  meafure. 
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and  as  a member  of  the  empire  I (hould  not  be  lefs  averfe  to 
it  ; for  the  innovation  which  it  would  make  in  the  conftitution 
of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  we  muft  ftand  or  fall,  may  fo  en- 
danger that  conftitution,  as  in  the  end  to  overturn  it,  and  with 
it  the  whole  of  the  empire.  Nor  can  I look  on  the  circumftances 
of  the  times,  without  deprecating  its  being  propofed,  when  the 
French  proceedings  teach  us  the  danger  of  innovating  on  efta- 
blifhed  conftitution^,  and  when  it  muft  be  peculiarly  alarming  to 
Ireland,  fcarcely  refted  from  a cruel  and  unprovoked  rebellion, 
to  have  the  public  mind  again  agitated  by  an  unneceirary,  unpro- 
voked, and  unfolicited  projedt.  Thefe  are  my  fentiments.  The 
entire  confidence  you  repofe  in  my  attachment  to  the  conftitution 
and  the  true  intereft  of  Ireland,  call  upon  me  to  ftate  them  fully 
to  you— you  fhall  not  find  that  confidence  mifplaced.  I {hall  op- 
pofe  the  meafure  ; and  I remain,  with  the  moft  perfedt  efteem  and 
affedtion, 

Your  very  obliged  and  faithful  humble  fervant, 

'Jan*  15.  John  Foster. 
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An  Account  of  the  Regi/ler  T onnage , belonging  to  the  federal  Ports 
of  Great  Britain  and.  Ir eland , in  the  following  Tears,  difiinguifb - 
mg  fome  of  the  principal  Ports  of  Great  Britain. 


3,T  1 793* 

1795. 

1 797* 

Liverpool  — 

96,694 

83,175 

87,093 

Briftol  — 

40,289 

49,556 

23,611 

Hull  — 

5 7 >89 1 

61,494 

64,477 

Whitehaven  — 

56j4I5 

57,*87 

54,925 

Newcaftle  — 

123,821 

126,962 

128,294 

Sunderland  — 

63,015 

69,997 

73,505 

All  the  other  Ports  of  Eng- 
land — 

756,625 

779,528 

820,640 

Total  of  England  1,204,750 

1,207,899 

1,252,545 

Glafgow  — 

42,850 

37,234 

32,no 

All  the  other  Ports  of 
Scotland  — - 

116,325 

00 

0 

104,422 

Total  of  Scotland 

i59»*75 

*45,39* 

136,532 

Ireland  — 

67,790 

58,765 

53,i8i 

NQx 
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No.  VI.  Page  90. 

1,  Extra  ft  from  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  before 

the  Committee  of  the  whole  llonfe , in  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  2 d 

May  17  85. 

TITE  principal  raw  materials  of  which  our  prefent  earthen 
waits  are  made  are  clay  and  flint  ftones.  The  former,  Ireland 
has  of  her  own,  and,  as  I am  told,  of  the  belt  quality;  but  if  this 
fKoukh  not  be  fo,  the  has  been,  and  therefore  no  doubt  the  can 
be  again  fupplied  with  it  from  the  fame  places  that  we  ourfelves 
are  ; and  this  at  little  more  than  half  the  expenfe  which  it  colts 
us  when  delivered  in  Staffordlhire.  The  latter  (flint  ftones)  fhe 
has  much  cheaper  (till ; as  we  now  fetch  them  for  the  potteries  in 
Staffordlhire  from  the  Ihores  which  furround  Ireland. — My  au- 
thorities for  the  exiftence,  abundance,  and  cheapnefs  of  the  raw 
materials  neceffary  for  carrying  on  an  earthen-ware  manufactory 
in  Ireland  are  perfons  who  have  had  fpecimens  of  the  clay  fent 
to  them  here  for  trial,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Evans , engineer 
of  the  Grand  Canal  making  acrofs  Ireland,  which  was  laid  before 
the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1783. — He  ftates,  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grand  Canal  lefs  than  30  miles  from  Dublin, 
‘ there  is  flint  for  making  flint  ware,  clays  for  potteries,  and 
‘ pipe-clay  for  making  Staffordlhire  ware.’ — We  mud  likewiftr 
take  into  the  account  the  carriage,  freight,  lofs  by  breaking, 
and  the  duties  on  our  ware  on  its  importation  from  Staffordlhire 
into  Ireland,  amounting  all  together  to  40  per  cent. — P.  177, 
178. 


2.  Extrad  from  the  fame  Gentleman' s E vidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  Houfe,  in  the  Houjit  of  Lords . 

When  potteries  are  eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  and  the  natives  are 
taught  that  bufmefs,  I apprehend  that  a manufacture  of  a limilar 
kind  with  what  is  now  made  in  Staffordlhire  may  be  purchafed  at 
40/.  or  50/.  per  cent,  cheaper,  on  a moft  moderate  calculation, 
than  we  can  afford  to  fell  it  in  Staffordlhire. — Some  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  finer  fpecies  of  earthen-ware  we  have  ourfelves 
from  Ireland,  viz.  the  flint-ftone  ; and  I am  told  they  have  the 
day  likewife  of  a very  good  quality.  There  are  fome  tons  of  it 
now  in  a pottery,  fent  to  be  tried  by  a perfon  who  lives  in  Ireland 
a great  part  of  his  time  ; he  has  a warehouse  there,  and  a pottery 
in  Staffordlhire.  He  has  fome  tons  of  this  Irifh  pipe-clay  to  make 
a trial  of.  He  told  me  before  I came  to  London  that  he  had  tried 
it,  and  that  it  was  very  good.  Thefe  are  the  principal  articles  of 
raw  material  of  our  manufacture. — Is  the  flint  of  Ireland  equal 

Uf 
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to  ours  ? — If  you  take  it  all  together,  it  is  not  equal  to  ours  > 
but  it  is  brought  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  ballaft,  and  there  •u>e 
employ  agents  to  pick  out  fuch  as  are  good  from  the  ballaft  when 
thrown  out. — Is  that  which  is  fo  picked  out  as  good  as  that  of 
the  eaftern  coaft  * ? — I do  not  think  it  is,  becaufe  they  bring  it 
from  the  coaft  ; and  flint  expofed  to  the  air  for  any  time  acquires 
a metallic  quality.  It  comes  from  many  parts  of  Ireland.  There 
is  a trace  of  it  near  Dublin,  which  they  uled  when  they  fet  up  a 
manufacture  of  queen’s  ware  there  — Js  there  any  great  expenfe 
in  feparating  the  good  from  the  bad  ? — No.  Any  man  accuftorn- 
ed  to  the  grinding  it  knows  direCtly  which  is  good  and  which  is 
bad.  When  their  natives  have  learned  the  bufinefs  in  as  good 
perfection  as  ours  have  here,  I apprehend  that  lefs  than  40/.  or 
50/.  per  cent,  would  fcarcely  be  a protecting  duty.  When  I faid 
the  flint  was  not  fo  good,  I had  reference  to  that  which  is  picked 
up  promifcuoufly.  That  picked  up  from  the  Irifh  fhore  and 
taken  to  any  places  convenient  for  a pottery  work,  muft  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  water  carriage.  Therefore  the  carriage,  which 
makes  a very  great  proportion  of  the  value  of  our  raw  material, 
at  leaft  five  lixths  or  fix  fevenths  of  the  whoie  value,  will  be  fo 
much  expenfe  faved  by  taking  the  flint  from  the  Irifh  fhore  and 
carrying  it  in  lighters  to  the  manufactories  there  ; fo  that  they 
will  have  the  flint  I might  have  faid  one  third,  but  I am  fure  they 
might  have  it  at  one  half  of  what  it  cofts  us,  and  they  may  have 
the  coal  from  our  pits  at  little  more  than  half  the  price,  owing 
to  our  very  inland  fituation. — I have  made  calculations  upon  it. 
The  day,  when  delivered  on  board  a fliip,  ufed  to  be  about  6s. 
or  7 j.  per  ton.  When  it  arrives  in  Staffordfhire,  it  is  from  36^. 
or  38^.  to  two  guineas  per  ton  ; fo  that  the  difference  between  6x. 
per  ton  and  the  expenfe  of  the  carriage  is  near  two  guineas  f ; 
and  on  that  account,  there  being  no  inland  carriage  to  Dublin, 
they  can  have  it  from  our  clay -pits  at  little  more  than  half  the 
price  that  we  have  it.—  There  is  fagger  clay  in  feveral  parts  of 
Ireland.  In  almoft  every  place  where  coal  and  iron  ftone  are 
found,  that  fpecies  of  clay  accompanies  it.  It  is  along  the  banks 
of  the  New  Canal  that  runs  acrofs  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Evans, 
Surveyor  of  the  Grand  Canal,  gave  in  a report  to  the  Irifh  Parlia- 
ment laft  year,  in  which  he  fays  there  are  coals  of  equal  quality 
with  the  Whitehaven  coals,  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  the  whole 
kingdom  ; and  there  is  clay  for  potters.  By  which  I fuppofe  he 
means  the  coarfe  kind  of  pipe-clay  for  Staffordfhire  ware.  And 
there  is  a canal  not  a great  many  miles  from  Dublin  ; fo  that  there 
feems,  in  that  happy  fpot,  the  fineft  fituation  for  a potter,  be- 
caufe he  has  all  the  materials  under  his  own  hand. 

P.  145.  ija.  157*  160,  161. 
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No.  VII. 

Page 

I II. 

IRISH  RE 

VENUE, 

Grofs. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Confolidated  fund 

964*524 

7 

3* 

Inland  excife,  exclufive  of  ? 

appropriated  duties,  &c.  $ 

428,064 

9 

O 

Licences  — — 

75,560 

11 

5 

Appropriated  duties  — 

319,689 

9 

1 

1 

,787,838  16 

9i 

Deduct  management, 

bounties,  and  other  ( 

* 7 

articles  charged  on  in-  f 

0 

o' 

■3" 

11 

5 s 

cidents  — ■ — j 

Stamps  — — 

109,035 

4 

3 

Deduct  charges  — — 

20,924 

11 

if 

Poft-office  — — 

68,256 

6 

nt 

Dedud  charges  • — — 

50,65  3 

18 

9 

Nets. 

s. 


d. 


* >33i>2©3  5 3 


88,110*13  1. 


17,602  8 2§ 


Total  net  revenue  1,437,516  6 7^ 


Grofs  fums. 

*>787,838  16  9f 
109,035  4 3 

68,3,56  6 iij 

1>965,i3o  8 of  Total  grofs  revenue. 
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No.  VIII.  Page  hi. 

SCOTCH  REVENUE,  1797. 


Branches.  Grofs  Produce.  Net  Produce. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

Cnftoms  — — 

403*536 

15 

1 1 

324,644 

19 

Excife  — — 

958,173 

19 

ok 

827,237 

17 

I 4 

Stamps  — — 

123,978 

5 

3 

112,380 

O 

O 

Land  and  afiefTed  taxes 

104,061 

15 

9 

98,768 

6 

I I 

Salt  — — — 

a7»3  1 4 

5 

3l 

21,816 

i§ 

84 

Pcft-office  — — 

109,79 3 

6 

4 

94,810 

1 

is.  on  penfions,  &c.  — 

4,136 

4 

94 

3,985 

J5 

84 

(sd.  on  penfions,  See. 

3,477 

9 

if 

3,392 

13 

7i 

Total 

1,734,472 

2 

-3 

34 

1,487,036 

5 

»4 

No.  IX.* 


SCOTCH  REVENUE,  1798. 

Branches.  Grofs  Produce.  Net  Produce. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

r. 

d. 

Cuftoms  — — 

539,284 

15 

7 

439,231 

11 

I® 

Excife  — — 

965,252 

18 

34 

807,796 

8 

I 
1 4 

Stamps  — — 

140,609 

15 

34 

126,727 

6 

6 

Land  and  afiefied  taxes 

209,209 

17 

4 

205,108 

13 

8 . 

Salt  — — 

59,523 

9 

•54 

51,78a 

13 

6f 

Poft-office  — — 

110,701 

14 

3 

95,639 

4 

9* 

is.  on  penfions,  See.  — 

39,937 

1 1 

of 

39,684 

5 

34 

6 d.  on  penfions,  &c.  — 

3,003 

7 

54 

2,965 

16 

7f 

Total 

2,067,523 

8 

5*. 

1,768,936 

0 

4 

* This  is  extradit'd  from  an  account  laid  before  the  Iloufe  of  Commons 
13th  June  1799. 
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No.  X.  Page  no,  Note. 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE  IN  IRELAND,  i 797- 

Poftage  of  a 
fingle  letter. 

From  any  poft-office  in  Ireland  to  any  place  in  the  fame  s.  d. 
kingdom,  not  exceeding  15  miles  from  fuch  office,  and 
not  paffing  through  Dublin  — — — o a 

Above  the  diftance  of  15  miles  and  not  exceeding  30 

miles,  and  not  paffing  through  Dublin  — — 03 

Above  the  diftance  of  30  miles  and  not  exceeding  50 

miles,  and  not  paffing  through  Dublin  — — 04 

Above  the  diftance  of  50  miles  and  not  exceeding  80  miles, 

and  not  paffing  through  Dublin  — — 05 

And  all  beyond  80  miles,  and  not  paffing  thro’  Dublin  o 6 
Between  Dublin  and  London  by  way  of  Holyhead  o 8 

Between  Waterford  and  London  by  way  of  Haverford 
weft  — • — — — ■ — 08 

Between  Bonaghadee  and  London  by  way  of  Portpatrick  1 3 

— a— mm — — 

No.  XI.  Page  no,  Note. 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE  IN  SCOTLAND,  1797- 

Poftage  of  a 
fn-^le  letter. 

Eetween  London  and  Edinburgh,  Dumfries,  or  Cock- 
burn  fpeth  — — — — 08 

From  any  poft-officc  in  Scotland  to  any  place  not  exceed- 
ing one  ftage  from  fuch  office  — — — 03 

From  any  poft-cffice  in  Scotland  to  any  place  in  the  fame 
kingdom,  above  one  ftage,  and  not  exceeding  50  miles, 
and  not  paffing  through  Edinburgh  — — 04 

From  any  poft-office  in  Scotland  to  any  place  in  the  fame 
kingdom  above  50  and  not  exceeding  80  miles,  and  not 
paffing  through  Edinburgh  — — — 05 

From  any  poft-office  in  Scotland  to  any  place  in  the 
fame  kingdom  above  80  and  not  exceeding  150  miles, 
and  not  paffing  through  Edinburgh  — — 06 

From  any  poft-office  in  Scotland  to  any  place  above  150 

miles,  and  not  paffing  through  Edinburgh  — 07 

Between  Port- patrick  in  Scotland  and  Donaghadee  in 
Ireland,  by  packet-boats,  over  and  above  .all  other 
rates  — — — — — — o 2 

Letters  to  and  from  any  part  of  England  and  any  part  of 
Scotland,  not  paffing  through  London,  Edinburgh, 
Dumfries,  or  Cockburnfpeth,  are  not  chargeable,  if 
fingle,  higher  than  — • — — — 08 

No.  XII. 
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No.  XII.  Page  117. 

Extract  from  Craig  De  Feuais . 

S-EjD  de  Parliamentis  hoc  unum  monuiffe  fiifjiciaty  nihil  ratum  effe , 
nihil  legis  vim  haberey  nifi  quod  omnium  trium  ordinum  confenfu  con - 
junclo  conjlitutum  ejl ; ita  tamen  ut  uniufcujufque  ordinis  per  fe  major 
pars  confentiens  pro  toto  ordine  fufficiat.  Scio  bodie  controverti , an  duo 
or  dines  Par  liamenti,  dijfentiente  tertioy  quaft  major  pars,  leges  condere 
oner  a five  realia.five  perfonalia  imponere , ftatuta  nova  introducere 
pofiint , cujus  partem  negantem  boni  omnesy  b3  quicunquer  de  hac  re 
fcripferunt , pertinacijfime  tuentury  alioqui  duo  or  dines  in  everjtonem 
tertii , pojfunt  convenire.  % 'nod  de  everfionem  dixiy  idem  de  prajuditio 
& incommodo  intelligendum. 


No.  XIII.  Page  123. 

Extract  from  Sir  William  Petty  s Political  Anatomy  cf  Ireland , 

IF  all  men  were  bound  to  fpend  the  proceed  of  their  land  on  the 
land  itfelf ; then  as  all  the  proceed  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fpent 
in  Ireland,  io  all  the  proceed  of  one  county  in  Ireland  ought 
to  be  fpent  in  the  fame  ; of  one  barony  in  the  fame  barony  ; 
and  fo  parifh  and  manor ; and  at  length  it  would  follow,  that 
every  eater  ought  to  avoid  what  he  hath  eaten  upon  the  fame 
turf  where  the  fame  grew.  Moreover,  this  equal  fpending  of 
wealth  would  deftroy  all  fplendour  and  ornament;  for  if  it  were 
not  fit  that  one  place  fhould  be  more  fplendid  than  another,  fo 
alfo  no  one  man  fhould  be  greater  or  richer  than  another ; 
for  if  fo,  then  the  wealth — fuppofe  of  Ireland,  being  perhaps 
11  millions,  being  divided  amongft  1,100,000  people,  then  no 
one  man  having  above  10/.  could  probably  build  a houfe  worth 
perhaps  3/.  which  would  be  to  leave  the  face  of  beggary  on  the 
whole  nation  ; and  with  all  fuch  parity,  would  beget  anarchy 
and  confufion, P.  84,  85. 


FINIS. 


